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T here are few regions of the globe with- 
out some tales of suffering, or traditions 
of human heroism, which hare stamped 
with immortal memorials the secluded isle, 
the solitary bay, or the lone track, where 
man has battled with the elements, or con- 
tended against the ferocity of barbarous 
tribes. Such places must ever possess a powerful interest 
for those who delight to contemplate man under circumstances 
which develop the energies, and exalt the courage of the 
soul. 

The level of the common-place, however abounding in the 
useful, presents but rarely those heroic qualities, the study 
of which is necessary to the cultivation of manly habits, and 
for rightly estimating the hidden powers of human nature. 
We cannot behold the exhibition of long-sustained patience, 
or brilliant displays of energy in others, without feeling our 
hearts warmed by a generous enthusiasm, or roused to a 
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healthy contempt of enervating pursuits. Wc need not look 
into the depths of the “ heroic ages ” — to the shores of 
ancient Greece, or the famed hills of Rome, for instances of 
human daring and brave endurance. In all ages, and in all 
lands, suffering and trial have attended upon the footsteps of 
man, and summoned him to hardy resistance, or disgraceful 
defeat ; and therefore each period produces instances of men 
who wreath bright laurels from calamities, and stand as 
examples to their fellows. 

The contemplation of such “ adventures ” is necessary at 
all times, but especially in what is called a highly civilized, 
or commercial age, when the natural tendency of men is 
towards luxury. To repress such a disposition is impossible ; 
but to prevent it from degenerating into effeminacy is not 
only desirable, but absolutely essential to the preservation of 
the national character. To make our youth familiar with 
deeds of generoqs hardihood and of perseverance against the 
shock of unexpected ills, must be the best corrective of the 
customs and opinions too often connected with the advance of 
society in physical comforts. Sea and land alike contribute 
such examples — the shattered ships and iron-bound coasts of 
the former, combining with the lonely waste, snow-covered 
mountains, or dungeons of the latter, to develop the truest 
heroism in men of all climes, ages, and ranks. 

The “ adventures ” in this volume have not been selected 
exclusively from our own countrymen, as it was desirable to 
illustrate the triumphs of perseverance and disciplined 
courage, not only in Englishmen, but in all human-kind. 
Our countrymen are therefore joined with French, Dutch, 
Italian, Swedish, and Russian adventurers, whose diversities 
of national temperament only render still more striking the 
uniform results produced by heroic endurance. 

Instances of lofty courage and generous devotedness have 
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been selected from different ages, that the earlier periods of 
history may concur with later times, to teach lessons of high 
fortitude by appropriate examples, and to prove that under 
all varieties of human institutions the soul may display her 
great resources. With this view the writer has also chosen 
“ adventures ” from the records of civil as well as military ]iie ; 
for the highest bravery is not unfrequently found in those who 
have never heard the report of a cannon, and who are, total 
strangers to the pomp of war. Women have likewise con- 
tributed to the list of our adventurers ; for they often exhibit 
that calm species of courage which imparts a dignity to 
feminine nature, and shows how frequently the highest powers 
of endurance are united to physical weakness. 

It is presumed that the various aspects under which man 
appears in the ensuing pages will suggest numerous im- 
portant reflections to all who agree with the poet that “ The 
proper study of mankind is man.” Amid ordinary circum- 
stances the strongest minds can only exercise their common 
virtues ; but amidst Bufferings and danger, all that is great 
and noble have opportunity for exercise ; and it is therefore in 
the world of “ adventure ” that our nature displays her loftier 
attributes. Sometimes, however, the reverse of all this 
appears when peril and calamity develop the long-concealed 
enormities of degraded minds, and lead to those terrible 
catastrophes which startle the reader, and reveal the horrors 
of crime’s deep abyss. But even such disclosures are valuable 
manifestations of human nature, and serve to modify the 
admiration produced by views of lofty greatness and heroic 
virtues, which might otherwise lead us to an exaggerated 
estimate of human powers. 

The writer must, in conclusion, say that all the adventures 
in this volume are taken from the most trustworthy and au- 
thentic sources, and presented to the reader in that form 
which seemed best fltted to place the events most fully 
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before the imagination. That these narratives may 
contribute to improve the understanding and interest the 
heart of each reader, is the writer’s hope ; and he is the 
more confirmed in this expectation, as he trusts that nothing 
in these pages will be found to exhibit false views of man 
or morals, by which the taste might be corrupted^ or the 
intellect enfeebled. 

W. D. 

February , 1847. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


LIFE AT SEA. 


Q^tv^iFE on land is the antipodes of life at sea. The 
eitizen rises to traverse the same streets, look upon 
the same buildings, and return at eve to the same 
spot. This uniformity has a beauty for many 
minds ; some of our most stirring associations and much of 
our richest poetry arise from the strong mysterious love for 
the places where the boy has grown into the man, and where 
the circling thoughts of a whole life have concentrated the 
passionate energies. We invest the objects constantly around 
us with a portion of our being ; we intrust, as it were, our 
noblest thoughts to the keeping of the ancient trees, which 
were old when we were children. The rivulet where the wild 
flowers grew sixty years ago can talk to us of deeds and days 
long past. The ancient house, where we first tried the pa- 
tience of our worthy nurse, is as garrulous as an old man 
when he meets a schoolfellow after a lapse of fifty years. 
Now all these local associations, this poetry of place, and 
solemn music rising from things visible and tangible, springs 
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from the fixity of the scenes amidst which we move. Being 
ever with us, our nature has linked itself to their nature ; all 
we have done or suffered seems to have been observed and re- 
corded too by mysterious, silent witnesses — the walls of our 
house, hooks of our library, or the ancient elms of our village 
lanes. Wo should not feel thus had we lived in a hundred 
different places instead of one ; each would have acquired too 
small a portion of our confidence to possess that wonderful 
power hy which familiar scenes rule the soul and secure her 
love. 

The sailor is ever in motion ; his skios, lands, and seas are 
constantly changing ; earth meets him under all her aspects, 
and he is on visiting terms with every land from the equator 
to the pole. Fixity he has none ; the very stars change in 
their courses for him. At one time the Bear takes his de- 
parture, at another the Southern Cross gleams nightly on the 
waters. These constant movements and ceaseless introduc- 
tions to things new, in heaven, earth, and seas, have for some a 
powerful charm. Such minds are the Arabs of nature, 
dwellers intents ; “ here to-day, gone to-morrow delighting 
in rapidly varying, rather than in concentrated emotion. 

“ A life on the ocean wave ” is distinguished in almost in- 
numerable respects from life on land ; it must, therefore, 
exhibit human nature under many peculiar aspects. 

As the reader will, in the following pages, see the sailor 
struggling with calamities — at one time driven far over the 
wild waters hy contending tempests, at another dashed like 
a sea-weed on the desolate shore, or silently enduring the 
horrors of famine, amid impenetrable chains of ice — so it is 
desirable that some general description of sea life should 
precede such adventures. When we are about to lead 
a friond through an unknown land, it is natural to place 
before him a map of the regions through which he must 
pass, the rivers he will probably cross, and the mountains, 
the gigantic shadows of which will fall each sunset along his 
path, So let the writer now place this outline of “ Life at 
Sea,” with its thousand lights and shadows, variable as the 
multitudinous heavings of the ocean itself, before the reader, 
ere he enters into a closer acquaintance with the perils en- 
countered on the deep. 

The yery words “ Life at Sea” have in them something to 
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arrest attention ; for though most of us may have seen the 
sea, and have moved along its paths, few can say that their 
home is on the deep ; and, therefore, to the majority of men, 
“ Life at Sea ” presents scenes wholly different from those 
which mark the life of their towns, villages, and hamlets. To 
have a fixed house, the site of which we can point out and 
register by its street and number, if in a large town ; or by 
grove, green, or wood, if in the country, is the lot of nearly 
every reader of these pages ; nor can he, without a strong 
effort, imagine a different state of things. Our home stands 
in a certain place ; we leave it with the full expectation of 
seeing the well-known walls in the same place when we return ; 
that it should move a hundred miles off is out of the ima- 
gination’s range. Thus we gain certain notions about locali- 
ties and fixity, quite opposed to tho diversities of a soa life, 
where all is motion. But if we would present a natural pic- 
ture of that strange life which so many thousands pass on the 
changing waves, we must tako the representations of its pe- 
culiar dangers, joys, and sublime phenomena, as drawn by the 
sons of ocean — by sailors themselves. Vain is the attempt 
of the mere landsman to paint the diversified life of the deep, 
trusting to the raree-show exhibitions of his owm fancy : his 
seas and storms may be very artistic, and his events most 
suitable to the theatres of London’s alleys, but all will be a 
daub, tantalizing to the eye, and disgusting to tho expe- 
rienced. This attempt to describe “ Life at Sea ” is there- 
fore drawn, in all its essentials, from tho delineations of men 
to whom tho ocean had become a familiar friend — who have 
listened to its cry of wrath, or delighted in the harmonies of 
its rippling waters, as, laving some bright isle of the tropical 
seas, they play joyfully beneath the sun of a ceaseless summer. 
Whilst listening to the reports of these numerous witnesses, 
it has been deemed expedient to select the experience of one , 
and follow him through the awful and the beautiful, the grand 
and even the little, as they successively met him during his 
sojourn on the sea. This will give a unity to the picture, 
and preserve the truthfulness of the delineation. The ob- 
server to whom allusion is made has preserved his impressions 
in a work entitled “ Two Years before t the Mast,” from which, 
as opportunities offer, various extracts will be taken to com- 
plete this view of “ Life at Sea.” He had lived in the closest 
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intercourse, not with passengers nor officers only, but with 
the true “ Jack himself,” being literally a working sailor, and 
admitted into all the corners of the forecastle, where alone 
the seaman can be thoroughly studied. 44 It is there you hear 
sailors talk, learn their ways, their peculiarities of feeling, 
as well as speaking and acting. No man can be a sailor, 
or know what sailors are, unless he has lived in the fore- 
castle with them, eaten of their dish, and drunk of their 
cup.” 

We have had numerous novels aiming at a representation 
of sailors’ lives, but many of these give little insight into the 
peculiar pleasures or sorrows of sea life. One reason may be 
that few common seniors have written narratives of their ad- 
ventures and mode of life ; to them there is nothing novel in 
their daily round of danger and duty ; hence, as Dana says, 
44 a voice from the forecastle has rarely yet been heard.” 

The following sketch comprises many of the events which 
happened in a voyage of two years’ length on the coast of 
South America. The account was drawn up by R. H. Dana, 
Esq., of Boston, in the United States, who became a common 
sailor during that period. 

His example is a singular instance of a young man leaving 
the studies of his college, and suspending professional pursuits, 
to share the dangers of sailors, in a small merchant-vessel ; 
and his narrative presents a true and faithful portraiture of 
life at sea. 

The ship in which he had thus engaged to spend two years 
of his life was named the 44 Pilgrim,” her destination being 
the western coast of America, and her object to collect a cargo 
of hides from the buffalo-huntei s. The vessel set sail on the 
14th of August, 1834. Few of our readers can have felt the 
transition from college-rooms to the deck of a merchant-ship, 
from classics or mathematics to tar and ropes. Dana thus 
describes his first transition state : — 44 The change from the 
tight dress-coat, silk cap, and kid gloves of an undergraduate 
at Cambridge, to the loose duck trowsers, checked shirt, and 
tarpauline hat of a sailor, though somewhat of a transforma- 
tion, was soon made, and I supposed that I should pass 
very well for jack-tar. But it is impossible to deceive the 
practised eye in these matters ; and while I supposed myself 
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to be looking as salt as Neptune himself, I was no doubt known 
for a landsman by every one on board as soon as I hove in 
sight. A sailor has a peculiar cut to his clothes, and a way 
of wearing them that no green hand can get. The trowsers 
tight round the hips, and thence hanging long and looso round 
the feet, a superabundance of checked shirt, a low-crowned 
hat, worn on the back of the head, with half a fathom of black 
ribbon hanging over the left eye, with sundry other minutiae, 
arc signs the want of which betrays the beginner at once. 
Besides the points in my dress which wero out of the way, 
doubtless my complexion and hands were enough to distin- 
guish me from the regular salt, who, with a sunburnt cheek, 
wide step, and rolling gait, swings his bronzed and toughened 
- bands athwart-ships, half open, as though just ready to grasp 
a rope.” 

However various the habits of sailors may be, and there are 
many diversities in the great family, not one can be mistaken 
for the dweller on firm, unmoving land. Let us, before follow- 
ing Dana on his track, note the various classes of sailors. 
First comes the man-of-war ’s-man, counting himself tho only 
thorough, well-behaved, and fully educated seaman, and re- 
garding the whole mercantile marine as a most miserable 
imitation of himself. He is the sea-aristocrat, and treasures 
up with pride the stories of the deeds which have made his 
name famous through all lands. No descendant of au ancient 
house can contemplate his heraldic devices, suggestive of great 
deeds in the past, with more elevated feeling than the true 
man-of-war’ s-man regards the torn shreds of flags once float- 
ing amid tho storm of battle ; or the bits of wood — sound 
heart of oak, you may be sure — cut from the battered hulls 
of the old Victorys and Dreadnoughts. The associations of 
the man-of-war ’s-man are of a more stirring kind than those 
of the equally useful mercantile Jack ; and he has therefore 
more elevation of character, more pride, and more energy 
than the sailor of commerce, who is in truth rather despised 
by the true king’s seaman. This notion of dignity pervades 
every rank, from the captain on the quarter-deck — who sur- 
veys his beautiful frigate, or linc-of-battle-ship, with feelings 
somewhat akin to those of tho ancient northern sea kings — 
to the humblest sailor, whose manner clearly utters every 
sentiment in “Ye mariners of England.” It is in incn-of- 
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war that sea life is most impressively developed, and sur- 
rounded with all that power which tells so forcibly on the 
imagination. These ocean-cities, with their eight hundred 
o. thousand men, present a singular concentration of all the 
passions, which on land diffusing themselves over a wider 
space, become diluted and unromantic, but gathering force 
between decks, display their capricious and wild vigour to the 
astonishment of landsmen. If all the inhabitants of a coun- 
try town were shut up for a year within its boundaries, some 
startling manifestations of eccentricity would enliven the 
annals of the borough ; how much more must this be the 
case in a ship of war, where a host of men are limited to a 
space not larger than a town street. It is therefore in such 
ships that “ Life at Sea ” presents its most perfect develop- 
ments. Consider, too, the various scenes through which the 
sailor on hoard a man-of-war passes. To-day in port — to- 
morrow in the storm of battle ; one hour pacing the deck, 
with a mind disporting in easy reverie, calm as the smoke 
which rises so steadily from his tobacco-pipe — the next dashing 
into an enemy’s harbour, with shot whistling round, and his 
best friend laid dead, with oar in hand, on the boat-seat be- 
fore him. The mind does not pass through such rapid 
changes without acquiring habits, at which men accustomed 
to float easily along the monotonous stream of life gaze in 
wonderment. The dash, the cool daring, the seeming reck- 
lessness, and nautical peculiarities, arise from these hasty 
transitions from peace to war, from mirth to death. 

What is the great event in the life of a sailor in a ship of 
war ? The battle, unquestionably ; and as the course of the 
ensuing narratives will not lead to such a scene, it may be 
expected that this important aspect of the mariner’s life should 
be presented in this place. But surely few are ignorant of 
that “Life of Nelson,” which displays all the tumult and 
stem decision of naval conflicts, or of those numerous works 
exhibiting the struggles and triumphs of England’s navy. 
Such readers cannot need a formal description of a sea-fight, 
and had far better recall, by the aid of imagination, the con- 
flicts of which they must have read. Let us, however, if the 
reader please, imagine ourselves, some bright morning during 
a. time of war, on board a first-rate English frigate, far out at 
sea. The crew have just breakfasted ; a pleasant breeze is 
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filling the bonny sails, on which the brilliant sun pours his 
fresh morning rays, and swiftly, like a glorious being of the 
sea, the noble frigate moves. No land is in view, but far on 
the east lies St. Vincent’s famous Cape ; and more to the 
south, Trafalgar’s waters flow. Some hours pass — noon 
approaches ; hut what attracts the attention of yon group of 
officers, and soon fixes all eyes upon one small part of the sea ? 
A sail moves proudly in the distance ; like an ocean warrior 
is her bearing, and towards our frigate hastens with exulting 
hounds. Soon whispers pass ; men get singularly intent on 
the fast approaehing sail, and at last the words “ An enemy ! 
an enemy !” make every heart bound with that steady yet 
wild excitement which never can be imagined : a man must 
have felt ere he can know the emotion. The cold grey eye 
of the old gunner, a Trafalgar man, now begins to sparkle 
with a strange brilliancy, as if the cannon’s flash were light- 
ing up its depths, whilst the order to “ clear decks !” sounds 
like a trumpet’s peal through the ears of three hundred and 
forty men. 

Short is the work ; for that little warlike world is kept 
ever ready for the strife. All obstacles to the action of the 
combatants are removed ; the guns stand ready loaded and 
shotted, each Beeming to wait with a stern quietness for the 
decisive moment when, at one short word, it may roar de- 
fiance, and launch its vengeance forth. Through the long 
decks the men are posted ; each gun has its company gathered 
round, the last arrangements have been made, and all is now 
prepared. On high floats a blood-red banner, “ The meteor 
flag of England.” It may seem strange that above this pre- 
paration for slaughter, the Cross should float ; but here the 
gorgeous standard of St. George opens its massive folds to 
the view of the advancing foe ; and if the fight be just, the 
God of battles himself will bless that flag. How looks the 
foe ? Bravely he advances, and from his tall masts flies the 
banner hateful to the eyes of the English sailor, and which he 
would select for his pugnacious efforts in preference to the 
flag of any land. 

What are the feelings of the sailor now ? Eagerness for 
ihe first shot ; for till that a certain sedate and even religious 
meditativeness fills each heart. Should a new man, or a 
midshipman fresh from his English home, perhaps some 
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quiet parsonage-house , he now for the first time placed as a 
mark for caunon, strange feelings will hurry to and fro 
through such hearts, producing an excitement not unaptly 
called the “ caunon fever.” But these are not cowards; 
perhaps that boy of fifteen thinks of his distant home, his 
school companions, his sister with her tearful kiss, his 
mother’s parting embrace, and his father’s solemn words ; 
these crowding images, and not the dangers of the fight, dis- 
tract his mind. 

Ha ! crash through the foresail goes the first shot from 
the foe, whilst over the waters booms the deop sound of the 
first battle-gun. Again ! and again ! tho balls wing their 
course— one over the bowsprit, and another tearing up tho 
waters alongside. 

A singular sensation is produced by that sharp, singing 
sound, and these crashing rendings. You feel that, without 
a moment’s warning — for the ball comes before the report — 
all may be over with you in this world ; nor is it allowable 
to seek a shelter from danger ; stern duty compels each to 
stand exposed to the ceaseless fire, with shot passing before, 
behind, or on each side, leaving you to calculate the chance* 
of a hit. 

The frigate, however, moves oq, bearing each to his des- 
tiny, and fast closes with the foe, whose shots have already 
riddled many a sail, wounded several of the crew, and smashed 
a large portion of the bulwarks to splinters. How beautiful 
is the stem quiet of the crew ; though the shot is dashing 
fast amongst them, rattling through the 6lirouds, and boring 
holes in the oaken sides of their ship, not a gun has yet been 
fired in reply ; but with sails crowded and colours flying, the 
frigate rushes to the close, fiery struggle. A change has 
come ; the word has been given ; and now with lightning 
rapidity, gun after gun pours out its treasured bolts of 
vengeance. The fight has fully commenced, and huge vo- 
lumes of whitish smoke enshroud each ship— part rolling off 
with the breeze, as if bearing away the souls of the slain. 
Here and there, red spots on the deck mark the place where 
a Sailor has fallen, pierced and battered by the invisible shot ; 
but the bodies do not encumber the deck ; the storm of battle 
hinders not attention to the wounded, dying, and dead. Thus, 
perhaps, for six hours, as in the case of the Quebec frigate, 
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the vessels are exposed to the iron hurricane, ere some despe- 
rate rush, with axe and boarding-pike, ends the slaughter by 
the capture of, the enemy. 

Whilst the battle rages, each ship exhibits two opposite and 
yet connected states. On decks all is Excitement, inflamed 
to its highest pitch ; but in the cockpit, beneath the range of 
shot, are stretched the torn bodies of the wounded, whose 
ghastly countenances appear still more deathlike, in the pale, 
sickly light, which shows to the busy surgeon the strange- 
looking eye of the mortally wounded. 

When the battle is over, the sufferings in the cockpit be- 
gin— for the pain caused by a gun-shot is trifling at the 
moment, being chiefly felt some time after, when inflammation 
begins. 

Such is one aspect of the war-sailor’s life, which many 
a sea-famed bay and long-remembered promontory have 
witnessed ; sad that it has been so, but even these dark 
facts must be recorded in a sketch of life at sea — a life so 
often nearly allied to death. 

After this large class of the sailor-family comes the still 
more numerous one of the mercantile marine, differing in some 
particulars from the former, and presenting less remarkable 
peculiarities, but filling up, nevertheless, a large region in the 
seamen’s world. There is, of course, less grandeur, less of 
the startling, amongst this class of sailors than the last, but 
not less of perilous adventure, or singular exhibition of cha- 
racter. The absence of that uniform discipline which flows 
from articles of war and courts-martial, leaves the natural 
tendencies of the mariner more at liberty ; and we therefore 
find less uniformity of character amongst the merchant 
sailors, whose lives are passed in smaller societies — for the 
crews of traders bear the same ratio to those of war-ships as 
the few inhabitants of a hamlet to the crowded population of 
a city. Where do we usually look on land for originals ? in 
wayside homesand little village groups, rather than in London 
or Liverpool. So it is in the merchant-ship, with her small 
isolated crew, that we find seamen’s character most diversi- 
fied, though less bold in its outlines : just as the dense 
procession of city myriads, with drums beating and tall 
banners floating, looks far more impressive than a club 
meeting of rustics, though amongst the latter more dis- 
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tinct characters may be found than in the whole of the great 
crowd. 

But the merchant sailors ore themselves divided into seve- 
ral very distinct families — some departing but a little from 
coast, and so connecting the sea-life with that on land, whilst 
others sail to the remotest seas, renouncing for years all in- 
tercourse with shore-folk. Look at the crew of a vessel sail- 
ing to and fro between two places on the coast, as Newcastle 
and London for example, and rarely losing sight of land ; 
mark how little they differ from many whose lives are passed 
on the shore itself. The dangers of the sea are, however, 
theirs ; for numerous are the perils of a coaster, which, keep- 
ing between the two worlds of land and ocean, encounters 
risk from both. Such a crew does not acquire the full cha- 
racteristics of a genuine “Jack/* though often supplying 
first-rate seamen for the finishing school of the navy. In 
general the coast seamen are amongst the thorough sails 
what the seal is among marine animals, a species of amphi- 
bious creature, able to live contentedly either on land or on 
water. 

Far different are the crews of our Indiamen and South-sea 
ships, who march, as it were, along the silent highways of 
the broad Pacific with the pride of men regarding those illi- 
mitable pampas of the sea as their home. 

Look again at the peculiar life through which the crews of 
whaling ships pass, who penetrate to the wildest regions, and 
abide amid the desolate seas of the poles, searching for the 
huge spermaceti whale. The thorough sailor often looks con- 
temptuously on a whaler, calling such ships “ spouters,” and 
regarding the men as little better than fishmongers. Never- 
theless, a wild and stormy life is that of the whaler, full of 
thrilling adventure and hairbreadth escapes, both from tho 
danger peculiar to the seas and the despair of dying whales. 
That a “ spouter ” should appear rather despicable in the eyes 
of a frigate’s crew, accustomed to see their ship in perfect 
order, all the parts bright as a pin, and not a stray rope or 
slovenly sail visible, is not strange ; for it cannot be pretended 
that a whaling ship is much of a beauty. Her appearance 
resembles that of a floating wharf — the decks being encum- 
bered with cranes, ropes, and barrels, covered with oil-stains, 
and otherwise most offensive to the man- of-war’s-man, whose 
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white and polished deck might suit a drawing-room. Then 
the rigging, sails, and masts are frequently in similar confu- 
sion — the various ropes slack, and mended in equally clumsy 
style. In fact, a whale-ship being hut an oil-store, the crew 
do not waste time in the details of seamanship, preferring to 
keep a sharp look-out for whales, and eagerly pulling in pur- 
suit when one appears. Some readers, probably, know all 
about whale fishing, and will not feel in the least gratified by 
a description of this anti-Waltonian kind of angling ; such 
must, however, have pity upon others who may not be quite 
so learned, and tolerate the attempt to place a whale hunt 
before their view. 

The gentlemen who hunt tigers for puro fun, might do 
well to take a sporting voyage to the South Sea, for the 
sake of an introduction to a pugnacious, half-grown sperma- 
ceti whale. If they can fall in with the gentleman when he 
is a little out of temper, the very best sport may he expected, 
and sufficient profit to pay expenses— a point of some conse- 
quence in these prudential times. 

The spermaceti, or South Soa whale, is a much more 
intractablo monster than tho block, or Northern whalo, show- 
ing fight to tho last, and evincing a most determined resolu- 
tion to sacrifice to his insulted dignity the whole of his assail- 
ants. 

Let the roader imagine himself on a bright, breezy morn- 
ing aboard a whaler in the South Sea ; a signal is made 
from the mast-head, and the cry of “ There she spouts !” * 
summons all upon deck. The boats are quickly launched, 
and away all go with tho utmost speed, straining every nerve 
to reach the animal. Perhaps the gigantic creature suddenly 
plunges head foremost into the deep, heaving up his peaked 
tail to the view of the disappointed men, whose harpoons and 
lances were ready for the stroke. Perhaps tho whale soon 
rises again to eject the water it has swallowed, and breathe 
fresh air ; upon which the boats' again advance, hoping to 
catch the sea-giant ere he descends. Should the horpooncr, 
who stands at the head of the boat, get sufficiently near, he 

* As the whale comes to the surface to breathe, and to discharge the 
water taken in during submersion, large quantities of the fluid are 
ejected from two holes in the head, which spouting gives notice to the 
whaler of the animal's presence. 
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drives his weapon deep into the soft side of the whale, which, 
smarting from the wound, plunges with fury into the sea, 
dragging the harpoon-line after with such velocity that it 
smokes with the friction, and requires a man to keep the 
swivel wet over which the rope runs. 

Sometimes the whole of the line runs out ; another is at- 
tached ; this too descends into the depths, towards which the 
infuriated whale dashes. Eight hundred fathoms of rope 
have sometimes been drawn out by the descending animal ; 
and woe to the crew, should their lines be too short ; the 
rope must instantly be cut, or down goes the boat, leaving 
all to swim for their lives. Perhaps the whale at last stops 
in his downward race, wearied by the enormous pressure of 
water, which at such depths must almost crush even its Titan- 
like frame ; and rising to the surface, gives his hunters 
another chance of lancing him. This, however, may be pre- 
vented by a race upon the surface of the sea ; for often the 
whale rushes for hours, with the speed of a steam-engine, 
through the water, dragging the boat after him far over a 
desolate sea. To extricate themselves is impossible, with- 
out the loss of the valuable ropes, as the harpoon keeps its 
hold of the flesh ; and onwards all must press, till the whale 
is exhausted by his efforts, or by the loss of blood. It is 
then that lance after lance is plunged into the maddened 
monster, which sometimes heaves, with a stroke of his gi- 
gantic tail, a boat and all its crew into the air, or expends his 
remaining struggle in lashing the ocean with blows, the noise 
of which sounds like thunder over the waves. At last he 
dies, and is hauled through the sea to the ship, where the 
enormous body is soon deprived of the covering, and the re- 
mainder left to rot on the sea. Such is one scene in the 
whaler’s life. 

This slight glance at the different classes of sailors may 
suffice for suggesting to the reader those different aspects 
under which sea-life may be viewed. Few things strike a 
landsman more than the peculiar vocabulary of Jack, which 
it may be supposed finds little support from the authority of 
Johnson, or the decisions of Walker. Some words, common 
enough on shore, are pronounced with such a fearful pro- 
longation, such a dwelling upon a syllable, that the gentle- 
man from Aldgate, who goes to the sea-coast in the regatta 
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season, and wears a sort of half-Moses half-nautical jacket, 
would be sadly puzzled to comprehend many a term which he 
has met with in his favourite sea novels. Thus the simple 
words “ Land-ho ! ” shouted out by him who discovers land, 
are so completely mystified by the singular pronunciation as 
to puzzle those who have never heard the cry at sea. Not 
only are common land-words altered, but others introduced, 
and kept for the sailor’s especial use, as if he sought some 
line of demarcation between himself and the creatures who 
grow on land. 

Whilst noting these peculiarities of sea-life, something may 
be said respecting the classification of the crew on board a 
merchant-ship ; and here Dana’s description may properly 
be given : — 

“ The captain, in the first place, is lord paramount. He 
stands no watch, comes and goes when he pleases, and is 
accountable to no one, and must be obeyed in everything, 
without a question, even from his chief officer. He has the 
power to turn his officers off duty, and even to break them, 
and make them do duty as sailors in the forecastle. Where 
there are no passengers and no supercargo, as in our vessel, 
he has no companion but his own dignity, and no pleasures, 
unless he differs from most of his kind, but the consciousness 
of possessing supreme power, and occasionally the exercise 
of it. 

M 1 he prime minister, the official organ, and the active and 
supet iitendiug officer, is the chief mate. He is first lieu- 
tenant, boatswain, sailing-master, and quarter-master. The 
captain tells him what he wishes to have done, and leaves to 
him the care of overseeing, of allotting the work, and also 
the responsibility of its being well done. The mate also 
keeps the log-book, for which he is responsible to the owners 
and insurers, and has the charge of the stowage, safe keeping, 
and delivery of the cargo. He is also ex-officio the wit of the 
crew, for the captain does not condescend to joke with the 
men, and the second mate no one cares for ; so that when 
‘ the mate * thinks fit to entertain * the people’ with a coarse 
joke or a little practical wit, every one feels bound to laugh. 

“ The second mate’s is proverbially a dog’s berth. He is 
neither officer nor man. The men do not respect him as an 
officer, and he is obliged to go aloft to reef and furl the top- 

c 
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sails, and to put his hands into the tar and slush with the 
rest. The crew call him ‘ the sailor’s waiter,’ as he has to 
furnish them with spun-yarn, marline, and all other stuffs that 
they need in their work, and has charge of the boatswain’s 
locker, which includes serving boards, marline-spikes, Ac. 
He is expected by the captain to maintain his dignity, and 
to enforce obedience, and still is kept at a great distance from 
the mate, and obliged to work with the crew. He is one to 
whom little is given and of whom much is required. The 
wages he receives are double those of a common sailor, and 
he eats and sleeps in the cabin ; but he is obliged to he on 
deck nearly all his time, and eats at the second table — that 
is, makes a meal out of what the captain and chief mate 
leave. 

“ The steward is the captain’s servant, and has charge of 
the pantry, from which every one else is excluded. The cook 
is the patron of the crew, and those who are in his favour can 
get their wet mittens and stockings dried, or light their pipes 
at the galley in the night watch. These two worthies, to- 
gether with the carpenter and sailmaker, if there be one, 
stand no watch, but, being employed all day, are allowed to 
‘ sleep in * at night, unless all hands are called. The crew 
are divided into two divisions, as equally ns may be, called 
the watches. Of these the chief mate commands the lar- 
board, and the second mate the starboard.* They divide the 
time between them, being on and off duty, or, as it is called, 
on deck and below, every other four hours. If, for instance, 
the chief mate, with the larboard watch, have the first night- 
watch, from eight to twelve, at the end of the four hours the 
starboard watch is called, and the second mate takes the 
deck, while the others go below until four in the morning, 
when thoy come on deck again, and remain until eight, hav- 
ing what is called the morning watch. *' 

When the ship weighed anchor, Dana’s little knowledge of 
a vessel was soon found to perplex rather than assist. “ I 
could take,” says he, “ but little part in all these prepara- 
tions ; my little knowledge of a vessel was all at fault. Un- 
intelligible orders were so rapidly executed — there was such a 

* When a person looks towards the bow of a ship, the larboard is on 
the left, and the starboard on the right hand. 
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hurrying about, and such an intermingling of strange cries 
and stranger actions, that 1 was completely bewildered. Therp 
is not so helpless and pitiable an object in the world as a 
landsman beginning a sailor’s life. At length those peculiar 
long-drawn sounds which denote that the crew are heaving at 
the windlass began, and in a few moments we were under 
weigh. The noise of the water thrown from the bows began 
to be heard, the vessel leaned over from the damp night 
breeze, and rolled with tho heavy ground-swell, and we had 
actually began our long, long journey. This was literally 
bidding * good night ’ to my native land. ” 

Night, which brings rest and repose to most of us, and offers 
to the wearied labourer at home so grateful a respite from 
his toils — night brought no rest to the new sailor. Here 
is his sleeping-room 4 “ The steerage, in which I lived, was 
filled with coils of rigging, spare sails, old junk and ship’s 
stores. Moreover, there had been no berths built for us to 
sleep in, and we were not allowed to drive nails to hang our 
clothes upon. The sea, too, had risen, the vessel was rolling 
heavily, and everything was pitched about in grand confusion. 
There was a complete ‘ hurrah’s nest,’ as the sailors say — 
everything on top, and nothing" at hand. A large hawser 
had been coiled away upon my chest ; my hats, boots, mat- 
tress, and blankets, had all fetched away, and gone over to 
leeward, and were jammed and broken under the boxes and 
coils of rigging. To crown all, we were allowed no light to 
find anything with, and I was just beginning to feel strong 
symptoms of sea-sickness, and all that listlessness and inac- 
tivity which accompany it. Giving up all attempts to collect 
my things together, I lay down upon the sails.” 

He was not destined, however, to lie long even on this 
couch. “ I shortly heard the rain-drops falling on deck, thick 
and fast, and the watch evidently had their hands full 
of work, for I could hear the trampling of feet, the 
creaking of blocks, and all the accompaniments of 
a coming Btorm. In a few minutes the slide of the 
hatch was thrown back, which let down the noise and 
tumult of the deck still louder ; the loud cry of ‘ All 
hands a -hoy ! — tumble up here and take in sail ! * saluted our 
ears, and the hatch was quickly shut again. When I got 
upon deck, a new scene and anew experience were before me. 

c 2 
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The little brig was close hauled upon the wind, and lying 
over nearly upon her beam-ends. The heavy head-sea was 
beating against her bows with the noise and force of a sledge 
hammer, and flying over the deck, drenching us completely 
through. The topsail haliards had been let go, and the 
great sails were Ailing out, and backing against the masts 
with a noise like thunder. The wind was whistling through 
the rigging, loose ropes flying about ; loud, and to me, unin- 
telligible orders constantly given, and rapidly executed, and 
the sailors ‘ singing out ’ at the ropes, in their hoarse and 
peculiar strains. In addition to all this, I had not got my 
‘sea-legs on/ was dreadfully sick, with hardly strength 
enough to hold on to anything, and it was pitch dark. This 
was my state when I was ordered aloft, for the first time to 
reef topsails. 

“ How I got along, I cannot now remember. I ‘ laid out * 
on the yards, and held on with all my strength. I could not 
have been of much service, for I remember having been sick 
several times before I left the topsail-yard. Soon all was 
snug aloft, and we were again allowed to go below. This I 
did not consider much of a favour, for the confusion of every- 
thing below, and that inexpressible sickening smell, caused 
by the shaking up of the bilge water in the hold, made the 
steerage but an indifferent refuge from the cold, wet decks. 
When on deck, we were not much better off, for we were 
continually ordered about by the officer, who said that it was 
good for us to be in motion ; yet anything was better than 
the horrible state of things below. I remember very well 
going to the hatchway, and putting my head down, when I 
was oppressed by nausea, and always being relieved imme- 
diately. It was as good as an emetic/ 1 What a contrast 
to the quiet college-rooms, and little elegancies of his former 
home ! 

But beauty visits even the sailor with her bright revelations ; 
all is not dull work amid tar and ropes. Nature shows her 
majesty on the solitary waters, and stars, sun, and moon hold 
communion with the mariner. The sea may truly be de- 
scribed as 


“ Various and vast, sublime in all its forms, 

When lull'd by zephyrs, or when roused by storms | 
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Its colours changing, when from clouds and sun, 

Shades after shades upon the surface ran ; 

Embrown’d and horrid now, and now seri ne, y 
In limpid blae, and evanescent green.” 

Poets have dilated on the beauty of the rising sun at sea, 
hut Dana prefers the period before sunrise — the bfeak of day. 

“ Much has been said of sunrise at sea ; but it will not 
compare with sunrise on shore. It wants the accompaniment 
of the songs of birds, the awakening hum of men, and the 
glancing of the first beams upon trees, hills, and spires, to 
give it life and spirit. But though the actual rising of the 
sun at sea is not so beautiful, yet nothing will compare with 
the early breaking of day upon the wide ocean.’ ’ Then the 
limitless plain below, and the boundless arch above, seem to give 
and reflect in beautiful harmony the soft tints and flushes which 
steal out so gently from the depth of the sky as the morning 
advances. The extent of view, obstructed by no hills, broken 
by no city-walls or towers, enables the observer to take in at 
one glance the whole circle of sea and sky, and to note the 
contrast between the dull western horizon yet wrapped in its 
mantle of night, and the soft light in the east, which first 
resembles an almost imperceptible flush, then deepening in 
beauty and spreading in its glory, at last tinges the innu- 
merable waves with its splendour. Bright indeed, and 
calmly beautiful, is the first opening of the eyelids of the 
morning, when the swelling sails of the solitary ship receive 
upon their expanded forms the newly-created light. The very 
silence of the sea harmonizes well with the breaking of the 
day, when the world is waking, but not yet engaged in its 
busy whirl. It is then that mystery seems busy upon all 
things, and creation appears placed for a moment between 
the glimmering incertitude of the world in its primeval state 
— when light hod risen upon the waters, but the “ greater 
light to rule the day ” was not yet fitted for its work — and 
the more fully developed earth. The songs of birds, the hum 
of waking multitudes, or even the gush of breezes through 
the first leaves, would disturb, by their variety of sound, the 
solemn grandeur of day-break on the sea. The one sound 
of the ocean, wave with wave according, alone comports with 
tho sublime feelings with which the growth of the day is 
watched. Calmness is the great characteristic of the day-break 
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at Sea ; no sudden gush of beauty Btartles, but slowly, step 
by step, the heavens reach their magnificent glow, filling the 
soul of the observer gradually with images of richness ; not 
hurrying him away by instantaneous revelations of grandeur 
which dazzle the eye, and leave but an indistinct remembrance 
of the gorgeous vision. Therefore it is that some regard day- 
break at sea as far superior to sunrise, and certainly not to 
be compared with the dawning upon land, where the field 
of view is limited, or the emotions disturbed by objects which 
interfere with the deep stillness so appropriate to this phe- 
nomenon. 

Moonlight on the open sea is not to be compared with 
moonlight on land, where the beauty arises from the com- 
bination of light and shadow, joined to a certain poetic ob- 
scurity thrown over the well-known hills and valleys, which 
not only excites the imagination by its novelty, but fills it 
with rich outlines and an endless variety of forms. At sea 
all is uniform at night ; no distant mountains throwing out 
their sharp outlines against the sky relieve the monotony of 
the ocean, over which a dull mist settles, shrouding the 
waters with its leaden sombreness. Thus the break of day 
is the scene of grandeur peculiar to the sea, unless some 
should prefer the almost supernatural stillness which often 
rests upon the deep after sunset ; but this we have in some 
seasons upon the land, when evening comes down with its 
magical quiet in the recesses of lonely mountains, hushing 
the air to a deep repose, and calling out the low, melancholy 
song of the rock-nightingale. 

Sometimes the iceberg appears to diversify the scenery, and 
impress all with feelings both of beauty and danger. Here 
is one that appeared in the month of July, when the vessel 
was off Cape Horn : — 

“ There lay floating on the ocean, several miles off, an im- 
mense irregular mass, its top and points covered with snow, 
and its centre of a deep indigo colour. This was an iceberg, 
and of the largest size, as one of our men said who had been 
in the northern ocean. As far as the eye could reach, the 
sea was of a deep blue colour, the waves running high and 
fresh, and sparkling in the light ; and in the midst lay this 
immense mountain-island, its cavities and valleys thrown into 
deep shade, and its points and pinnacles glittering in the son. 
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No description can give any idea of the strangeness, splen- 
dour, and the sublimity of the sight. Its great size — for it 
must have been from two to three miles in circumference, 
and several hundred feet in height; its slow motion, as its 
base rose and sank in the water, and its high points nodded 
against the clouds ; the dashing of the waves upon it, which 
breaking high with foam, lined its base with a white crust ; 
and the thundering sound of the cracking of the mass, and 
the breaking and tumbling down of huge pieces, together with 
its nearness and approach, which added a slight element of 
fear — all combined to give it the character of true sublimity. 

The main body of the mass was, as I have said, of an indigo 
coleur, its base crusted with frozen foam, and as it grew thin 
and transparent towards the edges and top, its colour shaded 
off from a deep blue to the whiteness of snow. ’' 

The ice-islands at other times present magnificent views ; “It 
required little fancy to imagine them to be animate masses, 
which had broken loose from the ‘ thrilling regions of thick- 
ribbed ice/ and were working their way by wind and current, 
some alone and some in fleets, to milder climes. No pencil 
has ever yet given anything like the true effect of an iceberg. 

In a picture they are huge, uncouth masses, stuck in the sea ; 
while their chief beauty and grandeur, their slow, stately 
motions, the whirling of the snow about their summits, and 
the fearful groaning and cracking of their parts, the picture K 
cannot give. This is the large iceberg, while the small and 
distant islands, floating on the smooth sea, in the light of a 
clear day look like floating fairy isles of sapphire/’ 

Far different from the ice-bergs, and more dangerous, are 
the ice-fields, which are low, long tracts of ice floating on 
the sea, and often encircling ships with their fatal chains. 
These may be seen, when far off, by the peculiar white light 
with which they cover the horizon, announcing to distant 
vessels the approach of the frozen mass. Often does the 
first flash of sun-light reveal to startled mariners the approach 
of dangerous fields, which sail along, in their gloomy desola- 
tion, like fragments of a shattered world suffered to float 
within the circle of inhabited seas. Numbers of small ice- 
fields sometimes precede the large masses, heralding their 
slow-march, and often driving in the stout ribs of the 
whaler or Hudson’s Bay ship. Shipwrecked crews have 
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sometimes found a melancholy home upon these ice-fields, 
which prove the most dangerous of refuges for the sailor, as 
the low temperature of the ice draws from the human body 
its heat, and exposes the sufferers to the most intense an- 
guish. These fields and the ice-bergs are, however, in 
general surveyed from that safe distance which enables the 
observer to regard them as points in the scenery of the ocean 
instead of ship-crushing masses. 

Storms, too, have a peculiar grandeur, though the sailor 
has little time to admire the sublimity of a wave, which may 
heat in the timbers of the thick- ribbed ship, and cause the 
loss of a bravo crew. The following description will enable 
the landsmen to form some idea of a tempest: — “A light 
breeze had been blowing for some hours during the first part 
of the night, which had gradually died away, and before mid- 
night it was a dead calm, and a heavy black cloud had 
shrouded the whole sky. When our watch came on deck, at 
twelve o’clock, it was as black as Erebus ; the studding-sails 
were all taken in, and the royals furled ; not a breath was 
stirring ; the sails hung heavy and motionless from the yards ; 
and the perfect stillness, and the darkness which was almost 
palpable, were truly appalling. Not a word was spoken, but 
every one stood as though waiting for something to happen. 
We could hear the captain walking the deck, but it was too 
dark to see anything more than one’s hand beforo the face. 
We found all hands looking aloft, and there, directly over 
where we had been standing, upon the main top-gallant mast- 
head, was a ball of light, which the sailors name a corposant 
(corpus sanctus ), and which the mate called us to look at. 
They were all watching it carefully, for sailors have a notion 
that if the corposant rises in the rigging, it is a sign of fair 
weather, but if it comes lower down, there will be a storm. 
Unfortunately, as an omen, it came down, and showed itself 
on the top-gallant yard-arm. We were off the yard in good 
season, for it is held a fatal sign to have the pale light of the 
corposant thrown upon one’s face. As it was, the English 
lad did not feel comfortable at having it so near him. In a few 
minutes it disappeared, and showed itself again on the fore top- 
gallant yard, and, after playing about for sometime, vanished. 
But our attention was withdrawn from watching this by a per- 
ceptible increase of the darkness, which seemed suddenly to 
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add a new shade of blackness to the night. In a few minutes 
low, grumbling thunder came from the south-west. Every 
sail was taken in but the topsails ; still no squall appeared to 
be coming. A few puffs lifted the topsails, but they fell again 
to the mast, and all was as still as ever. A moment more, 
and a terrific flash and peal broke simultaneously upon us, 
and a cloud appeared to open directly over our heads, and let 
down the water in one body, like a falling ocean. We stood 
motionless and almost stupified, yet nothing had been struck. 
Peal after peal rattled over our heads, with a sound which 
seemed actually to stop the breath in the body, and the 
4 speedy gleams* kept the whole ocean in a glare of light. 
The violent fall of rain lasted but a few minutes, and was 
succeeded by occasional drops and showers ; but the light- 
ning continued incessant for several hours, breaking the mid- 
night darkness with irregular and blinding flashes ; during 
all which time there was not a breath Btirring, and we lay 
tnotionless, like a mark to be shot at — probably the only ob- 
ject on the surface of the ocean for miles and miles. The 
rain fell at intervals in heavy showers, and we stood drenched 
through, and blinded by the flashes, which broke the Egyp- 
tian darkness with a brightness which seemed almost malig- 
nant ; while the thunder rolled in peals, the concussion of 
which appeared to shake the very ocean. A ship is not often 
injured by lightning, for the electricity is separated by the 
great number of points she presents and the quantity of iron 
scattered in various parts. The electric fluid ran over our 
anchors, topsail sheets and ties, yet no harm was done to us. 
We went below at four o’clock, leaving things in the same 
state. It is not easy to sleep when the very next flash may 
tear the ship in two, or set her on fire, or where the death- 
like calm may be broken by the blast of a hurricane taking 
the masts out of the ship. But a man is no sailor if he can- 
not sleep when he turns in, and turn out when he is called ; 
and when at seven bells, the customary ‘ All the larboard 
watch a-hoy ! ’ brought us on deck, it was a fine, clear, sunny 
morning ; the ship going leisurely along wih a good breeze.” 
Take another specimen of a high sea struggling with the 
power and skill of the sailor : — “I stood on the forecastle, 
looking at the seas, which were rolling high as far as the eye 
could reach, their tope white with foam, and the body of 
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them of a deep indigo blue, reflecting the bright rays of tho 
sun. Our ship rose slowly over a few of the largest of them, 
until one immense fellow came rolling on, threatening to 
cover her, and which I was sailor enough to kuow by ‘ the 
feeling of her * under my feet, she would not riso over. I 
sprang upon the knight-heads, and seizing hold of the fore- 
stay with my hands, drew myself up upon it. My feet were 
just off the stanchion when she fairly struck into the middle 
of the sea, and it washed her fore and aft, burying her in the 
waters. As soon as she rose out of it, I looked aft, and 
everything forward of the mainmast, except tho long-boat, 
which was griped and double-lashed down to the ring-bolts, 
was swept off clear. The galley, the pig-sty, the hen-coop, 
Ac., and a sheep-pen, were all gone in tho twinkling of an 
eye, leaving the deck as clean as a chin new-reaped, and not 
a stick left to show where they had stpod. In the scuppers 
lay the galley, bottom up, and a few boards floating about, 
the wreck of a sheep-pen, and half-a-dozen miserable sheep 
floating among them, wet through, and not a little frightened 
at the sudden change that had come over them.” 

That such storms should require the greatest prudence to 
preserve both ship and crew must be evident to all, and tho 
following description will give some notion of the dangers which 
so often threaten the sailor in his sea-home, when fog, tem- 
pest, and ice combine their dreaded assaults : — “ At the end 
of the third day the ice was very thick ; a complete fog-bank 
covered the ship ; it blew a tremendous gale from the east- 
ward, with sleet and snow, and there was every promise of a 
dangerous and fatiguing night. At dark the captain called 
all hands aft, and told them that not a man was to leave the 
deck that night, that the Bhip was in the greatest danger ; 
any cake of ice might knock a hole in her, or she might run 
on an island and go to pieces. No one could tell whether 
she would be a ship the next morning. The look-outs were 
then set, and every man was put in his station. It was a 
dreadful night for those on deck : a watch of eighteen 
hours, with wet and cold, and constant anxiety, nearly 
wore them out ; and when they came below at nine o’clock 
for breakfast, they almost dropped asleep on their chests ; 
and some of them were so stiff that they could with diffi- 
culty sit down. Not a drop of anything had been given 
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them during the whole time, though the captain, as on the 
night that I was on deck, had his coffee every four hours, 
except that the mate stole a potful of coffee for the men to 
drink behind the galley, while he kept a look-out for the 
captain. Every man had his station, and was not allowed 
to leave it ; and nothing happened to break the monotony 
of the night, except once setting the main-topsail to run clear 
of a large island to leeward, which they wero drifting fast 
upon. Some of the boys got so stupid and sleepy that they 
actually fell asleep at their posts ; and the third mate, whose 
station was tho exposed one of standing on the fore-scuttle, 
was so stiff when he was relieved, that he could not bend 
his knees to get down.” 

This is one aspect of the sea, but the transition is often 
rapid to tho perfection of quiet beauty. In the stillness of 
night the watching sailor is startled by a mysterious brilliancy, 
which, spreading far over the waters, produces the appearance 
of a sea on fire. The brightness comes and goes, flashing 
hither and thither as the wind curls tho waves, looking like 
an aurora borealis playing in the ocean depths. The super- 
stitious manner marvels at the strange display, not knowing 
that all this startling splendour arises from myriads of ani- 
malculco moving in the still waters, and flashing a phos- 
phorescent light through the darkness. Such a view the 
dweller on land never obtains. The sparkling fire-flies, which 
form a sort of Chinese lantern-festival during tho evenings in 
warm countries, cannot be likened for a moment to the illu- 
minated seas of the tropics. 

Whether this beautiful appearance arises from some col- 
lection of phosphorescent matter on the surface of the 
water, the agency of electricity, or myriads of tiny marino 
creatures disporting on the still waves, the phenomenon is 
singularly interesting both to the ignorant sailor and the 
educated philosopher or naturalist. In a hot and dark night, 
when all around is wrapped in deep blackness, and the ship 
slowly moves, oppressed by the heated atmosphere, a stream 
of unearthly light flashes through the gloom, seeming like a 
river of lightning rolling and swelling through the ocean. One 
moment the strange gleam is close by the ship, and the bow 
dashes aside the spray in sparks of bluish light ; again the 
stream glances from a distance, ebbing and flowing at the call 
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of some unknown power. The grandeur of the spectacle 
impresses itself for years on the rude imaginations of the 
sailors, startled in their nightly watch by the mysterious 
splendour of those lurid streams. Consider next the ever- 
changing scenery of the heavens, the various constellations 
which successively rise as the ship changes her latitude. During 
one month the sailor, as he nightly walks the deck, beholds the 
well-known stars which he has gazed on from boyhood : in the 
next, fresh groups shed their new rays, and Ursa Major is 
succeeded by the “ bright cross of the south.*' 

“ How oft in their course o’er the oceans unknown, 

Where all was mysterious and awfully lone, 

Hath the spirit been cheered by thy light when the deep 
Reflected its brilliance in tremulous sleep !” 

Stars, never seen by millions of the human race, rise in 
their beauty to the sailor, and reveal the rich variety of those 
fields of light which lie hidden from the view of all, fixed to 
one little spot of earth. Such persons see but one page of 
the celestial records, and read not the sublime mysteries 
himg over the great oceans they have never seen. What 
marvels are sometimes disclosed in those skies, whence the 
aurora borealis, or the aurora australis, darts its long, 
fiery splendours, raising across the heavens vast arches, of 
rainbow hue and brilliancy. The distant scintillations of 
theso mysterious phenomena do sometimes excite the ad- 
miration of landsmen, especially of those dwelling in high 
latitudes ; but the sailor is alone privileged to behold the 
aurora in its home, and mark its indescribable gorgeousness. 
At one time long columns of splendid light shoot up suddenly 
from the horizon, and rising far into the heavens, branch out 
into forms of the brightest beauty, from which coruscations 
of vivid light dart in various directions, here expanding into 
a fan-like form, there curving into majestic spirals. The sud- 
denness of the whole phenomenon, its brilliancy and variety 
of colours, rapid changes, singular forms, and the hissing 
noise which often accompanies this meteoric display, 
combine to render it one of the most magnificent spectacles 
witnessed by the sailor. Amongst the “ beautiful sights" 
at sea must be classed a ship in full sail. How often do we 
hear of this ?~— with what an easy glibness does the voyager 
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to far distant Gravesend, or the remote Nore speak of this ? 
Not one in a thousand has witnessed the glorious spectacle. 
Let the reader imagine himself on the deck of a ship whilst 
another vessel in full sail passes by ; see what a pyramid of 
canvas rises towards the sky, spreading out like beautifully 
defined clouds above the hull. There is just breeze enough 
to swell every sail to the most gracefully developed shapes : 
the sunlight falls upon the canvas, giving to the vessel the 
appearance of some splendid sea palace. Such a spectacle is 
never seen on the land, and only at sea when a light and 
settled breeze allows of such a display of sail. 

“ A ship ! a ship ' I see the swelling sails 
Fly like white clouds before the breathing gales ; 

I see the waters dancing round her bow, 

The moonbeans flashing silvery from her prow. 

How gracefully she cleaves the sparkling flood, 

And rides the billows like a winged god !” 

The various kingdoms of animated nature are also laid be- 
fore the mariner. At one time he moves amidst a crowd of 
whales, and such a zoological study as the following is pre- 
sented to his notice : — “ The first time I heard the breathing 
of whales was on the night that we passed between the Falk- 
land islands and Staten Land. We were surrounded far and 
near by shoals of sluggish whales and grampuses, rising 
slowly to the surface, or perhaps lying out at length, heaving 
out those long-drawn breathings which give such an impres- 
sion of supineness and strength. All was perfectly still, so 
that there was nothing to break the illusion, and I stood lean- 
ing over the bulwarks, listening to the slow breathings of the 
mighty creatures. Now one breaking the water just along- 
side, whose black body I almost fancied that I could see, 
through the fog ; and again another, which I could just hear 
in the distance, until the low and regular swell seemed like 
the heaving of the ocean’s mighty bosom to the sound of its 
heavy and long-drawn respiration.” Or, instead of listening 
to the breathings of these Sea-Titans, the sailor may come 
into close contact with them, almost touch with his hand their 
rough sides, and feel the spray of the water dashed from their 
tails. The following adventure shows one instance of such an 
undesirable approach : “ We,” says Dana, “ once came very 
near running one down in the gig, and should probably have 
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been knocked to pieces and blown sky-high. We bad been 
on board the little Spanish brig, and were returning, stretch- 
ing out well at our oars, the little boat going like a swallow, 
our backs were forward, and the captain, who was steering, 
was not looking ahead, when all at once we heard the spout 
of a whale directly ahead. * Back water ! back water, for 
your lives ! * shouted the captain ; and we backed our blades 
in the water, and brought the boat to in a smother of foam. 
Turning our heads, we saw a great, rough, hump-backed 
whale slowly crossing our forefoot, within three or four yards 
of the boat’s stem. Had we not backed water just as we 
did, we should inevitably have gone smash upon him, striking 
him with our stem just about midships. He took no notice 
of us, but passed slowly on, and dived a few yards beyond us, 
throwing his tail high in the air. He was so near that we 
had a perfect view of him, and, as may be supposed, had no 
desire to see him nearer. He was a disgusting creature, with 
a skin rough, hairy, and of an iron-grey colour.’ * The reader 
of Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner ” may pause at the lines : — 

“ At length did eroti an albatross ; 

Through the fog it came, 

As if it had been a Christian soul ; 

We hailed it in God's name. 

“ It ate the food it ne'er did eat, 

And round and round it flew ; 

The ice did split with a thunder fit— 

The helmsman steerad us through. 

“ And a good south wind sprang up behind ; 

The albatross did follow ; 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariner's hollo ! 

“ In mist or cloud— on mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers nine j 
Whilst all the night, through fog smoke-white, 
Glimmered the white moonshine. 

“ God save thee, ancient mariner 1 

From the fiends that plaguo thee thus. 

Why look’st thou so ? With my cross-bow 
I shot the albatross." 

The reader may now desire to see the bird, but long must 
he wait ; it is the seaman only who can'gaze uninterruptedly 
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on the albatross, sleeping on the swelling waves, or soaring 
high in air. Here is the description of a sleeping albatross, 
which all genuine naturalists would give not a few bank notes 
to possess : — “ One of the finest sights that I have ever seen 
was an albatross asleep upon the sea, during a calm, off Cape 
Horn. There being no breeze, the surface of the water was 
unbroken, but a long heavy swell was rolling, and we saw the 
fellow, all white, directly ahead of us, asleep upon the waves, 
with his head under his wing, now rising on the top of a huge 
billow, and then falling slowly until he was lost in the hollow 
between. He was undisturbed for some time, until the noise 
of our bows, gradually approaching, roused him, when, lifting 
his head, he stared upon us for a moment, and then spread 
his wide wings and took his flight.” Tins enormous bird 
is often caught by hooks baited with meat and attached to 
a float, which, being drawn along the surface of the sea, are 
snapped at by the albatross. The feet are admirably adapted 
for a sea-life, consisting of large webbed paddles, which en- 
able the bird to rest quietly on the heaving waves. The 
great albatross of the southern sea often accompanies a ship 
for a long period, as if desirous of escaping from its ocean- 
solitude. 

And now, pleasant reader, view another scene in the pano- 
rama of the animal kingdom, open to few, save “Jack.” 
Imagine yourself in a ship under easy sail in the tropical seas 
— see those glittering things rising from the water, and fly- 
ing above the surface of the waves ; how their wings sparkle 
in the sunlight ; there, they have dipped again into the bil- 
lows ; but see again, the shoal rises, darting like silvered 
creatures over the waves. What would the proprietors of a 
zoological garden give for such a display ? London would 
flock to the exhibition, and ichthyology lift its head. Those 
little flashing objects are flying-fisn ; they have doubtless risen 
from the water to escape from the pursuits of the Dorado, 
which has no doubt to-day a relish for a dinner of these fish. 
Their flight is short, as the extended fin-wing requires frequent 
plunging to keep it wet, and in a state fit for flight. 

Perhaps it may now be inquired, la “ Jack * occupied in 
observing zoological phenomena, and nothing to do except 
looking out for beautiful sunsets, magnificent storms, gor- 
geously-coloured icebergs, and natural wonders ? Hot such is 
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the sailor’s lot ; these revelations of the beautiful are pe- 
culiarly his own ; hut his life has another aspect, less poetical 
and more worklike. The duties of a sailor are severe and va- 
rious — on decks, high in the masts, in hold, lading or unlading, 
in calm and storm, on shore, or in the midst of the wide sea, 
he has work enough. 

When a ship has left her port, the landsman may suppose 
that little is to be done except keeping the vessel to her 
course by alterations of the sails and easy management of the 
rudder. This must be done, and much more. Every plank, 
timber, spar, mast, sail, and rope, require constant repairs. 
Hence a succession of painting, tarring, greasing, twisting of 
ropes, taking down old repairs, putting up new, spinning 
ropes, and scraping anchors. All this work occurs m a va- 
riety of forms and repeatedly, for “a ship like a lady’s watch 
is always out of repair then the decks are daily washed and 
holystoned. What, the reader may ask, is holystoning ? The 
holystone is a large soft stene, smooth at the bottom ; ropes 
are fastened to this stone, by which it is dragged backwards 
and forwards over the deck. Such a process effectually re- 
moves all dirt and spots arising from the repairs of the ship, 
or the action of storms. 

Suppose, amidst all this work, illness should fall upon the 
sailor, he has then little comfort to expect from the hard 
worked crew, whose labours are increased by the subtraction 
of every hand. The fate of the sick mariner is thus described 
by Dana, who himself experienced the things narrated : — 
“To he sick in a forecastle is miserable indeed ; it is the 
worst part of a dog’s life, especially in bad weather. The 
forecastle shut tight to keep out the water and cold air ; the 
watch either on deck or asleep in their berths, no one to speak 
to ; the pale light of the single lamp swinging to and fro from 
the heam, so dim that one can scarcely see, much less read by 
it ; the water dropping from the beams, and running down the 
sides, and the forecastle so wet and dark, and so lumbered up 
with chests and wet clothes that sitting up is worse than lying 
in the berths. These are some of the evils. Fortunately I 
needed no help from any one, and no medicine : and if I had 
needed help, I don’t know where I should have found it. 
Sailors are willing enough ; but it is true, as is often said, no 
one ships for nurse on board a vessel Our merchant-ships 
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are always Under-manned, and if one man is lost by sickness, 
they cannot spare another to take care of him* A sailor is 
always presumed to be well ; and if he is sick, he is a poor 
dog.” 

How much a sailor's work and annoyances are increased by 
stormy weather, may be inferred from such a description as 
the following : — “ It came on to blow worse and worse, with 
hail and snow beating; like so many furies upon the ship, it 
being as dark and thick as night could make it. The main- 
sail was blowing and slatting with a noise like thunder, when 
the captain came on deck, and ordered it to be furled. The 
mate was about to call all hands, when the captain stopped 
him, and said that the men would be beaten out if they were 
called up so often ; that, as our watch must stay on deck, it 
ought as well be doing that as anything else. Accordingly, 
we went upon the yard, and never shall I forget that piece of 
work. The yard over which we lay was cased with ice ; the 
gaskets and ropes of the foot and leach of the sail as stiff and 
hard as a piece of suction-hose, and the sail itself about as 
pliable as though it had been made of sheathing copper. It 
blew a perfect hurricane, with alternate blasts of snow, hail, 
and rain. We had to jut the sail with bare hands. No one 
could trust himself to mittens ; for if he slipped, he was a gone 
man. AH the boats were hoisted in on deck, and there was 
nothing to be lowered for him. We had need of every finger 
God had given us. Several times we got the sail upon the 
yard, but it blew away again before wo could secure it.” 

If stormy weather brings labours with it, little leisure time 
is afforded by the calmest and brightest sky ; work of a pecu- 
liar kind is then to be done : “ AH the first part of a passage 
during the fine weather is spent in getting a ship ready for 
sea, and the last part in getting her ready for port. The 
new strong sails winch we had up off Cape Horn were to be 
sent down, and the old set, which were stiH serviceable in fine 
weather, to he bent in their place ; all the rigging to be set 
up fore and aft, the masts stayed, the standing rigging 
rattled down, the ship scraped inside and out, and painted, 
decks varnished, new and neat knots, sergings, and coverings 
to he fitted, and every part put in order, to look weU to the 
owner’s eye on coming into Boston. This, of course, was & 
long matter, and all hands were kept on deck at work for the 
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whole of each day during the rest of the voyage.* * Indeed, 
each day brings its round of work to the sailor with as much 
certainty as the return of twelve o’clock. At break of day 
the labours commence with washing down the decks — a work 
of much time, occupying the crew till breakfast, after which 
tarring, * slushing * (that is, greasing the masts and yards), 
mending and making ropes, are ready to fill up any spare 
minutes which Jack may, by a singular fortune, have upon 
his hands. “ Nothing is more common than to hear people 
say — ‘ Are not sailors very idle at sea ? What can they find 
to do V This is a very natural mistake ; and being very fre- 
quently made, it is one which every sailor feels interested in 
having corrected. In the first place, then, the discipline of 
the ship requires every man to be at work upon something 
when he is on deck, save at night and on Sundays. Except 
at these times, you will never see a man on board a well- 
ordered vessel standing idle on deck, sitting down, or leaning 
over the side. It is the officer’s duty to keep every one at 
work, even if there is nothing to be done but to scrape the 
rust from the chain-cables. In no state-prison are the con- 
victs more regularly set to work and more closely watched. 
No conversation is allowed among the crew at their duty ; 
and though they frequently do talk when aloft, or when near 
one another, yet they always stop when an officer is nigh. I 
have seen oakum-stuff placed about in different parts of the 
ship, so that the sailors might not be idle in the snatches 
between the frequent squalls, when crossing the equator. 
Some officers have been so driven to find work for the crew 
in a ship ready for sea, that they have set them to pounding 
the anchors and scraping the chain-cables. The Philadelphia 
catechism is — 

“ Six days shalt thou labour. 

And do all thou art able ; 

And on the seventh, holy-stone the decks 
And scrape the cable." 

Thus the sailor has abundant occupation, and little time for in- 
dolence or recreation. These incessant labours are partly the 
result of a feeling in the captain and officers that the sailor is a 
mischievous animal, and will get into scrapes unless kept con- 
stantly occupied. This view may be the correct one, as it is 
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doubtless drawn from an extensive acquaintance with the 
habits, temptations, and weaknesses of “ Jack.” There can 
be no question, however, that some captains stretch the prin- 
ciple of “ work is safety ” to an unwarrantable extent, and 
thus irritate their crew. But it is not the common sailor only 
who works at sea, the officers have their full share of the 
more important labours, upon the proper performance oi 
which the safety of the ship and lives of her crew depend. 
The most unremitting superintendence over all matters is 
required in a large ship, where a hundred different items de- 
mand the attention and exercise both the skill and patience 
of the commander. When it is considered that thousands of 
noble ships have been wrecked by some slight mistake in the 
reckoning, that is, in keeping the ship’s course accurately, it 
will be evident that the closest attention is required in navi- 
gating a vessel through unknown or dangerous seas. Nor 
will numerous voyages over the same tract excuse the com- 
mander of a ship from such duties, without regard to which 
a slight deviation from the course or the action of a sea- 
current may lead to a crash on some iron-bound coast, or 
shiver the ship upon a line of breakers. This destruction 
may happen in a moment, with a calm sea below and the 
breeze blowing gently, whilst not the remotest idea of danger 
haunts the sleeping crew. The drift of the waves may draw 
the ship on the sunken rocks, and one stunning shock be the 
only announcement of approaching ruin. Perhaps some 
readers may wish to know the methods by which a ship is 
kept in a desired course, and her position ascertained, in any 
part of the ocean, within four or five miles of her true place. 
The slightest acquaintance with geography will teach a 
reader that when the latitude and longitude of a ship are 
known, the exact position of that vessel is ascertained. All, 
therefore, that is required is to find the two former, both of 
which may be ascertained by certain observations of the stars, 
moon, and planets, and the inspection of nautical tables 
found on board every ship. The peculiar processes, though 
simple enough to the astronomer and educated seamen, are 
omitted here, as their full elucidation would lead us too far 
from the subject of Life at Sea. 

The rate at which a ship sails through the sea is also 
necessary to be known, in order to secure her safe navi- 
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gation. Bui how is this knowledge acquired ? Has the reader 
ever heard of the log-line ? This is a cord fastened to a 
piece of wood called the log, which is about six inches long, 
and so balanced with lead at one end that it swims upright 
like an angler’s float. The line is divided into a number of 
parts, of such a length that if one runs out whilst a half- 
minute sand-glass empties itself, the ship is reckoned to move 
a mile an hour ; if two parts run out in the same time, the 
progress is calculated at two miles in the hour ; and so for 
any other number. Bach part of the line is marked by a 
knot ; and the ship’s rate is therefore reckoned by knots. 
Thus we often hear of a vessel going eight, nine, or eleven 
knots in the hour. When the log-line is used, the log is cast 
into the sea, upon which the ship, being in motion, leaves it 
behind ; the line, which is fastened to the piece of wood, then 
runs out with a velocity proportioned to the ship’s rate of 
sailing. According to the number of knots drawn out in half- 
a-minute is the vessel’s motion reckoned in miles per hour. 
This is not, however, always a certain mode of ascertaining a 
ship’s rate cf sailing, as sometimes a current runs from the 
ship, and of course accelerates the motion of the log as it re- 
cedes from the vessel. Thus, if the ship move at the rate of 
five miles in the hour towards the north, whilst a current 
runs two miles in the same time to the south, the log will 
diow a motion of seven miles in the hour, which is, of 
course, too great. On the other hand, if a current sets in 
the same direction with the ship, the log, instead of re- 
maining in the place where first oast, will move after the ship, 
and thus give a less rate of sailing than is proper. 

The keeping of the log-book is also an important part of 
the officer’s work. This is no other than the ship’s journal, 
into which all events from one noon to another are entered, 
and everything connected with the workings of the vessel re- 
corded. Suoh a register serves for referenoe should disputes 
arise respecting the management of the vessel, and a due 
furnished to ascertain the degree of her commander’s skill 
and attention. From such records are collected many of the 
important facts and observations by which the science and 
art of navigation are improved. 

The doses! attention to all the various phenomena con- 
nected with the sea currents, with the force, direction, and 
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periods of certain winds, is an essential part of the officer’s 
work, without which no ship can be well navigated. For the 
reader must remember that the modern mariner adopts a far 
bolder, and at the same time more scientific system of sailing 
than his forefathers, who directed a ship by what is now 
contemptuously called “ the rule of thumb.” Thus, when a 
vessel was on her route to India, the captain no sooner 
passed the Cape of Good Hope than he turned the ship’s 
head direct for her destination. “ And with reason, surely !” 
some readers may exclaim, deeming a short course the best. 
But this passage was not short — that is, in time; which is, of 
course, the grand point, as nothing is gained by a short road 
which requires double the time necessary for traversing a 
longer but better route. Mark the consequence of sailing 
direct for India as soon as the Cape was reached. The ship 
had, indeed, a straight path before her, but the winds to 
impel her forwards are wanting : a stagnating calm settles 
upon the sea into which she enters, and there she lies, baking 
in the sun till the timbers crack, and the very ocean seems 
corrupting for want of motion. All this time a splendid 
breeze is blowing in more southern latitudes, ready to waft 
thousands of vessels to the shores of India. But this our 
becalmed ship has lost, in consequence of her standing too 
soon to the east. Had she ran directly south after passing 
the Cape, careless of the apparent circuitousness of the 
passage, she would have fallen in with the trade-winds, when 
a straight course might have been held without a change of 
Bail for a thousand miles. Such a mode of sailing, requiring 
a knowledge of the trade-wind localities, and the latitudes 
where they may be best used, brings a ship to her port in 
far less time than the “ rule of thumb ” would usually require. 
Such principles of navigation will not allow officers to indulge 
in neglect or indolence. Thus all on board a ship have their 
hands full, whether before the mast or on the quarter-deck. 

Though a sailor has no time to nourish idle fancies, 
he is the most superstitious of mortals. Nor is this matter 
for wonder ; many of us have felt the close connection 
between silence, vast solitudes, and that mysterious 
awe which whispers of the supernatural. A man hurries 
carelessly through a crowded city, and feels little superstition 
whilst passing through Temple Bar in mid-day, or down 
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Regent-street in the height of its stir. But place him on a 
lonely moor, as the autumn sun is setting behind a dark range 
of distant h ills ; let no sound reach him save the moan of the 
bittern — no living object appear, except the ghost-like owl, 
silently flapping its wings over the darkening heath. What a 
strange feeling would, in such eircumstanoes, steal ever the 
mindsof most men ! whilst to the ignorant and credulous peasant 
the thickening gloom will seem the home of spirits commencing 
their nightly walk. But it is on the ocean that the natural 
excitements of superstition act in all their power, and impress 
the mariner with a thousand wild legends. At one time the 
natural causes of refraction and reflection make the image of 
a distant vessel appear near, for the mirage ship holds on her 
course close to a real vessel, then disappears at once, with a 
change in the direction of the reflected rays. The sailors gaze 
upon the vacant sea, and for ever after speak of the phantom 
ship. 

Coleridge has finely wrought up some of those traditional 
superstitions in his “ Ancient Mariner,” where he brings in 
a crew beholding with terror the approach of a spectre bark : 

When looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky t 

At first it seemed a little speck, 

And then it seemed a mist. 

It moved, and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist 

A speck — a mist— a shape, I wist ! 

And still it neared and neared : 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plnngea, and tacked, and veered ! 

14 See, See !” I cried, “ she tacks no more ! 

Hither to work ns weal : 

Without a breese, without a tide, 

She steadies with upright keek" 

The western wave was all a flame ; 

The day was weU nigh done : 

Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad, bright sun, 

Alas ! thought I, and my heart beat loud — 

How fest she nears and nears ! 

Are those her sails that glanoe in the sun. 

Like restless gossameres ? 
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The Ban’s rim dips, the stars rash out ; 

At one stride comes the dark t 
With for-heard whisper o’er the sea, 

Off shot the spectre bark ! 

The sudden deaths which so often happen at sea tend to pro- 
mote superstition in sailors. An alteration is then percep- 
tible for a time at least in the manners and feelings of the 
crew ; a species of melancholy perception of the nearness of 
death presses upon them. An unexpected and serious event 
then seizes with peculiar energy upon the feelings of the more 
ignorant. Dana well describes the effect of a sudden death 
by drowning on a crew : “ Death is at all times solemn, but 
never so much so as at sea. A man dies on shore ; his body 
remains with his friends, and ‘ the mourners go about the 
streets but when a man falls overboard at sea, and is lost, 
there is a suddenness in the event and a difficulty in realising 
it, which gives to it an air of awful mystery. A man dies on 
shore ; you follow his body to the grave, and a stone marks 
the spot. You are often prepared for the event. There is 
always something which helps you to realize it when it hap- 
pens, and to recall it when it has passed. A man is shot 
down by your side in battle, and the mangled body remains 
an object, and a real evidence ; but at sea the man iB near 
you — at your side ; you hear his voice, and in an instant he 
is gone, and nothing but a vacancy shows his loss. Then, 
too, at sea — to use a homely but expressive phrase — -you miss 
a man so much. A dozen men are shut up togetner in a 
little bark, upon the wide, wide sea, and for months see no 
forms and hear no voices but their own, and one is taken sud- 
denly from among them, and they miss him at every turn. 
It is like losing a limb ; there are no new faces or new scenes 
to fill up the gap. There is one less to take the wheel, and 
one less to lay out with you upon the yard. You miss his 
form and the sound of his voice, for habit had made them 
almost necessary to you, and each of your senses feels the 
loss.” 

The possession of a power over the elements was at one 
period ascribed to those deluded or deluding beings known in 
history as witches. To raise the winds and whelm ships in 
t\xe yeasty waves were deeds common enough with the foul 
sisterhood, if we may believe old chroniclers, JTof is this 
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notion jet extinct amongst the peasantry in some parts of the 
British isles ; hat it is amongst seamen that we find the be- 
lief most strongly declared. An amusing instance of this oc- 
curred on board the vessel in which Dana was a sailor. The 
cook was observed to be exceedingly civil to the sailmaker, 
whom he supposed to be a Ein, which people he firmly believed 
capable of raising the wind. The moment doubts of this 
power were hinted at, a host of facts were brought forward, 
all tending to prove the supernatural powers of the Fins. 
Finnish vessels had been seen sailing against wind and tide, 
and stories were told of Fins revenging themselves upon 
troublesome captains by raising adverse winds, and thus re- 
tarding the vessel. 

These superstitions extend to animals also, and some 
sailors would as soon put to sea in a washing-tub as sail in a 
ship from which a black cat had been thrown overboard ; 
whilst others would apprehend the most fearful consequences 
should one of the small sea-birds, called “ Mother Carey’s 
chickens,” have been shot. What particular influence the 
sable quadruped is supposed to exercise over the ship is not 
easy to say ; but its ghost, or the ghosts of all drowned black 
cats from the earliest times of cat-history, will surely haunt 
the vessel in the dark nights, or amid the sulphurous glare 
of the thunder-storm. As to the aforesaid “ chickens,” the 
belief is decidedly strong that death will enter the crew of 
any vessel from which one has been shot. Should a careless 
passenger or officer, unimpressed with the superstitions which 
find a home in Jack’s mind, shoot one of these birds, imme- 
diately the ship is filled with predictions of evil; and it is 
strange if in some way the croakers do not bring about the 
accomplishment of their own prophecies. 

But the superstition of the sailor has nothing of the 
feminine about it — it is wild as the fables of the north, 
and has little effect in softening the -manners. The man- 
lier* of a sailor ! What are they like ? Some may think 
of a bear practising the courtier, or the politeness of Suvaroff 
in the moment of battle. But the sailor is not rude, far from 
it ; he is only bluff — of which British quality he has abundance. 
“ An overstrained sense of manliness is the characteristic of 
seafaring men. This often gives an appearance of want of 
feeling, mi CTW of cruelty. From this, the sick are neglected 
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at sea ; and whatever sailors may be ashore, a sick man finds 
little sympathy or attention forward or aft. A man, too, can 
have nothing peculiar or sacred on board ship ; for all the 
nicer feelings they take pride in disregarding, both in them- 
selves and others. A thin-skinned man could not live an hour 
on shipboard. One would be torn raw unless he had the hide 
of an ox. A moment of natural feeling for home and friends, 
and then the frigid routine of sea life returned.” With all 
this roughness is combined a great and almost reckless gene- 
rosity, united to much dash and fearlessness of manner, which 
seem inseparably connected with our notions of a sailor. 

Life at sea opens some strange chapters in the book of 
human life. All sailors are not men from the common classes 
of society. Sometimes the forecastle becomes the sorrowful 
home of one whose early life was passed amidst ease and re- 
finement. The wild spendthrift, who fled from college, wan- 
dered an exile and beggar through strange lands, and at last 
finds a refuge on the deck of a ship, may here and there be 
found. Others are frequently men of superior natural powers 
and adventurous habits, who, fitted for the highest employ- 
ments, live and die common sailors. Some, too, have been 
forced on the sea by a long series of crime and desperate pro- 
fligacy. Thus life at sea exhibits some of the most startling 
histories of human eccentricity — weakness and sin relieved by 
much of a higher and nobler nature. Some of these sea- 
wanderers might furnish materials for the most stirring 
biographies, their lives being marked by the greatest 
contrasts : atone time all brightness ; at another, blackened 
by crime or suffering. Were some of these to read the essay 
of the celebrated Foster on a “ Man writing Memoirs of him- 
self,” and then note the various scenes through which they 
have passed, with the peculiar feelings linked to each past 
deed, some dark revelation of the deep of man’s nature 
would startle the moral philosopher. Dana thus mentions 
one of those seamen who, though ranked as common, are in 
mental power far above the thousands who deem the sailor 
always an ignorant or an unthinking machine : “ Tom Harris 
was the most remarkable man I have ever seen ; but the 
most remarkable thing about him was the power of his mind. 
His memory was perfect, seeming to form a regular chain 
reaching from his earliest childhood up to the time 1 knew 
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him, without one link wanting, His power of oaloulation, 
too, was remarkable. I called myself pretty quick at figures, 
and had been through a course of mathematical studies ; but, 
working by my hood, I was unable to keep within sight of 
this man, who had never been beyond his arithmetic, so rapid 
was his oaloulation. His foots, whether dates or events, no 
one thought of disputing ; and his opinions few of the sailors 
dared to oppose j for, right or wrong, he always hod the best 
of the argument with them. His reasoning powers were re- 
markable. I have hod harder work maintaining on argument 
with him in a watch, even when I knew myself to be right, 
and he was only doubting, than I ever hod before ; not from 
his obstinacy, but from his acuteness. Give him only a little 
knowledge of his subject, and among all the young men of 
my acquaintance and standing at college, there was not one 
whom I had not rather meet than this man. I never answered 
a question from him, or advanced an opinion to him, without 
thinking more than once. With an iron memory, he seemed 
to have your whole past conversation at command ; and if 
you said a thing now which ill agreed with something 
months before, he was sure to have you. In fact, I always 
felt, when with him, that I was with no common man. I 
hod a positive respect for his powers of mind, and felt often 
that if half the pains had been spent upon his education 
which are thrown away yearly in our oolleges, he would have 
been a man of great weight in society. The principles of 
the steam engine he was familiar with, having been several 
months on board of a steam-boat, and made himself master 
of its secrets. He knew every star in both hemispheres, and 
was a perfect master of his quadrant and sextant. Such was 
the man who, at forty, was still a dog before the mast, at 
twelve dollars a month.” Such, it is to be presumed, is not a 
solitary picture drawn from life at sea. When seamen ore com- 
posed of suoh elements of good and evil, it is important to se- 
cure some moral supervision on shipboard, by which the fierce 
and licentious may be improved, and the well-disposed pre- 
served from demoralisation. This, however, must depend on 
the characters of oaptains and the influence of shipowners. 

At present, too, many sailors ore left wholly to themselves 

even Sunday is much disregarded. This not only leaves the 
crew without the least chance of improvement, but irritates 
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the men, who have a feeling that when it is possible, some 
portion of Sunday should be their own. It is with regret that 
the following remarks of one who had tried life at sea will be 
read — “ The main reason for sailing on the Sunday is not, 
ab many people suppose, because it is thought a lucky 
day, but because it is a leisure day. During the six days the 
crew are employed upon the cargo and other ship’s work, and 
the Sunday being their only day of rest, whatever additional 
work can be thrown into Sunday is so much gain to the 
owners. This is the reason of our coasters, packets, dec., 
sailing on that day. They get six good days’ work out 
of the crew, and then throw all the labour of sailing into the 
Sunday. Thus it was with us nearly all the time we were 
on the coast, and many of our Sundays were lost entirely to 
us. The Roman Catholics on shore have no trading, and 
make no journeys on Sunday ; but the American has no na- 
tional religion, and likes to show his independence of priest- 
craft by doing as he chooses on the Lord’s day.” 

The greatest privation felt by a sailor of the more educated 
class, in many merchant ships, is the want of useful books* 
The monotony of life on board ship during a long voyage is 
well known and remembered by all intelligent travellers who 
have been unable to lighten the tedium by study. Dana thus 
records his rather amusing attempts to find occupation for 
his mind : “ As soon as I came on deck, and took my place 
and regular walk, I began with repeating over to myself a 
string of matters which I had in my memory. First, the 
multiplication table, and the tables of weights and measures $ 
then the states of the Union, with their capitals j the counties 
of England, with their shire towns ; the kings of England in 
their order ; and a large part of the peerage. Then came the 
ten commandments, the thirty-ninth chapter of Job, and & 
few other passages from scripture. The next in the order 
that I never varied from came Cowper’s 4 Castaway,’ which 
was a great favourite with me ; the Bolemn measure and 
gloomy character of which, as well as the incident upon which 
it was founded, made it well suited to a lonely watch at sea. 
Then his lines to Mary, his address to the jackdaw, and a 
short extract from * Table Talk,’ 4 Ille et nefasto ’ from 
Horace, and Goethe’s 4 Erl King.’ From this paucity of 
books arises, in part, the eagerness with which sailors receive 
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news from a distance. Great is the ecstacy produced by a 
packet of newspapers, even though six months old, in which 
the long-absent mariner may see the names of familiar places. 
Not a line is omitted : houses to let, advertisements for 
sales, down to the printer's name. Precious, too, is a letter 
from a distant friend : never did enthusiastic scholar pore over 
a favourite author with greater avidity than the sailor de- 
vours his letter from a sister or a sweet-heart. 

The seaman's propensity for 44 yarning " is probably owing 
to his want of books ; to compensate for which, he naturally 
has recourse to the 44 long story" — very different from Gray s 
though — and the tale of perils escaped or marvellous feats 
performed. Few things are more prised by sailors than these 
snug chats. When far from the officer's ears all listen to 
some 44 yarn " from an old seaman, who dilates upon wonders, 
real or imaginary, until his hearers lose all thoughts of their 
hard life, in the deep interest of the tale. High tragedy or 
low comedy, with a touch of the horrible, are equally agreeable 
to men wearied with the monotony of work and the absence 
of more intellectual stimulants. 

But this survey of 44 Life at Sea " must now draw to a close. 
We have seen the sailor in calm and storm, followed him to 
distant regions, and noted his daily labours ; and we shall, in 
the subsequent parts of this volume, behold his severe 
struggles, and mark his sufferings amid wreck, famine, aban- 
donment, and captivity. Dana's vessel has accomplished the 
objects of her voyage : the ship is rapidly nearing her haven, 
and we must now prepare to leave these preliminary observa- 
tions, and accompany other voyagers on their perilous routes. 
Perhaps the pleasantest hour in the sailor’s life is that in 
which he hears the order given, after a long and dangerous 
voyage, to steer homewards. For though Jack is at home on 
the sea, yet, like certain aquatic animals, he has a relish now 
and then for the land, and especially for the part whence he 
sailed. Sea is his working world — land his holiday-place; and 
therefore right well does he love to see again the old homes, and 
pace the narrow streets with the feeling of one who has money 
to spend, and is resolved to have some fun as a set-off to his 
past labour. 

The moment when a ship nears port on her return, has a 
brightness all its own ; then the feelings produced in many 
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cases during the voyage are all flung off ; men who have 
vowed a lasting revenge against each other, join heartily in 
their common work, as the well-known headlands and distant 
sea-port becomes every hour more defined. The sentry light- 
houses along the coast speak cheeringly to the wanderers, 
who are far too eager for the moment when the ship shall 
be hauled into dock to spend much time in admiring the pic- 
turesque. After the safe arrival, what becomes of the crew ? 
Most are inveigled by the vilest sharpers to low lodging- 
houses where their hard-earned money is quickly dissipated 
by the wildest riot, and then poverty again forces the sailor 
to sea. The time has arrived when wise and thoughtful men 
deem it an honourable work to devise and execute plans for 
promoting the moral and bodily welfare of the sailor. On sea 
and on shore may such plans flourish, and the mariner be 
raised to his due place amongst men and citizens. An intelli- 
gent and well-ordered commercial marine would contribute 
largely in the extension of England’s influence and the spread 
of civilization. 
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THE SAILOR WRECKED ; 


OB, 


ADVENTURES OF PIETRO QUIRINO, A VENETIAN, IN THE 

NORTH SEA, A. D. 1431. 


enterprising commercial spirit which distin- 
the Italian merchants in the middle ages, 
and made the name of “ Lombard ” * memo- 
rable, was still active in the fifteenth century ; 
nor was this energy that of mere bankers and money- 
lenders, who, whilst sitting at ease in their homes, draw 
to themselves the treasures of distant lands. The mer- 
chant of olden times was often the daring mariner, uniting in 
his own person the triple functions of trader, shipowner, and 
captain. Such was Pietro Quirino, a rich Venetian merchant, 
resident in Candia, then possessed by his countrymen. His 
mind was formed for bold adventure, and longed for that 
struggle with danger and difficulty so congenial to active 
spirits. Around him were the bright waves of the Archipe- 
lago : on these waters he resolved to seek occupation and 
fame. Venice had her merchant princes— men who had 
made St. Mark’s flag a standard of glory ; their example he 
resolved to imitate, for he too was a son of Venice. But 
dangers menaced him on those seas, where a Turkish galley 

* AU the Italian merchants were, in the middle ages, called Lombards. 
They wore the principal money-lenders of Europe, and had agents in 
every country. Those in London resided together in one place, called 
from them Lombard-street. 
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and pirate vessel rode ; but tbis rather increased than di- 
minished the zeal of Quirino ; glory and profit were both 
before him. He therefore purchased a valuable assortment of 
goods, and having stowed them in a stout vessel, resolved to 
navigate his ship to the coast of Flanders, at that time the 
centre of the North European commerce. On April the 25th, 
1431, he sailed from Candiato exchange the products of the 
east for the wealth of the Hanse Towns.* The ship was 
manned by a crew of sixty-eight men, a necessary guard 
against the pirates ; but Quirino was not assailed by men ; his 
calamities arose from the fury of the elements, combined with 
his ignorance of navigation. 

Bright was the day when the ardent merchant sailed from 
Candia — brighter than the brightest skies were his hopes as 
the sunny cliffs flung back to his distant gaze the light of 
that evening’s setting sun. Glorious were the innumerable 
rainbows which shed their splendours on the calm waters, as 
the sun threw his last rays across the deep ; Quirino and his 
crew might hail the brilliancy as an omen of success ; but 
deceitful was this calm of the elements. A tempest arose 
from the north, and drove the vessel toward the Afncan coast 
— that region so dreaded by the Christian mariner of early 
times, where the savage and fanatical Moor consigned the 
shipwrecked mariner to slaveiy or death. For a whole month 
did Quirino battle with the elements, thus taking his first 
lesson in conflict with the deep. At length the ship escaped 
these perils, and the delighted crew bore through the Straits 
of Gibraltar for Cadiz, where they took shelter, and com- 
menced refitting the shattered vessel. Again Quirino set sail 
for a Flemish port ; again the tempest caught his bark, 
hurrying her to the south-west, far from the desired track, 
till she reached the Canary Isles. But the cloud-piercing 
peak of Teneriffe was no safety-guide to Quirino and his 

* The number of pirates who formerly infested the north sea and 
river Elbe induced Hamburgh, Lubeck, and other cities, to form a league 
for the protection of commerce. This celebrated confederation began 
in 1241, and soon comprehended all the principal trading cities of 
Europe. The number of cities amounted at one time to eighty-four, 
the chief of which was Lubeck, where the great meetings of the Union 
were held. The association was dissolved in 1630. The free cities of 
Germany are the representatives of this once powerful confederation. 
The name was derived from kente, a league. 
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storm-beaten crew. Forty-five days was he driven to and fro, 
and at length forced to run about a thousand miles to the 
harbour of Lisbon, which he entered August 29th. Thus the 
adventurous Venetian had drifted, in those ocean zig-zags, 
nearly two thousand miles ; four months of the summer had 
passed away, and he no further on his voyage than Lisbon* 

He had longed for occasions of heroism when speculating, in 
his quiet Candian home, on the lives of great men ; and now 
the testing time had come. Bravely did Quirino bear his lot ; 
no thought of return was cherished — no desire to sell his rich 
cargo in Lisbon, and seek a smoother path to fortune, entered 
his heart. A second reparation of the tempest-beaten ship 
was ordered, and upon its completion the sails were again 
spread on September 14th. Quirino had no sooner left Lis- 
bon than he was driven, strange to say, once more to the 
Canaries, as if there the rich bark was doomed to sink beneath 
the wild waves, which, like wrathful sea-sprites, had so long 
pursued her. On October 26th, the ship anchored in the 
port of Mures, in the Canaries. And now a noble picture of 
rational and lofty religious feeling is disclosed to our view. 
What would some expect to see ? — the crew revelling in the 
taverns of Mures, flinging care to the winds, and thoughtless 
of the morrow ? A far different scene is before us. Quirino 
went on shore with all his crew, and led them to a church 
near the sea, where all joined in a solemn thanksgiving to 
God for their escape from shipwreck. We often hear of 
“ moral courage this was truly in the heart of Quirino. 

Those mariners, though unequal to our modem sailors in 
the art of managing a ship, excelled them in religious wisdom. 
In two days Quirino again sailed, resolved, if possible, to gain 
the Flemish coast ; and now a favourable breeze sprung up, 
the hopes of all became strong, and the merchant began to 
count his gains. With a fair breeze, the ship neared Cape 
Finisterre and the Bay of Biscay, across which Quirino sought 
to hold his course, and gain the British Channel. Whilst all 
hearts were beating high with the hope of gaming the wished- 
for point, the wind changed before the ship could enter the 
channel ; and again she drifted from her course, falling to the 
west of the Scifly Isles. This brought the vessel near the 
entrance of the Irish Channel j but the tempest drove her 
farther and farther towards the Atlantic Ocean. Thus from 
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April to November Quirino had been struggling with wind and 
waves ; and now, with winter upon him, is driving fast into 
an unknown sea. On November 11th his rudder was torn 
away, and for three days the ship which held his fortunes 
drifted like a log before the storm. Now, too, both provisions 
and the hearts of his crew began to fail ; they gazed on their 
shattered ship, the wintry sky, and the black heaving sea ; 
then thought of the bright heavens, warm breezes, and their 
sunny homes in Candia. What shall Quirino do— their leader 
and captain ? Retiring to his cabin for a few minutes, he 
pondered on the condition of his ship and crew ; remedies he 
could not discover, and therefore, with earnest devotion, began 
to contemplate death as drawing near. 

Having thus prepared his mind for the worst, he returned 
on deck resolved to leave no means untried to cheer the spirits 
of his worn-out men. Arduous "were the efforts used — out- 
riggers to guide the ship and a fresh rudder were made, but 
only to be tom away by the sea. The planks of the vessel 
began to open from her heavy plungings, and the water rushed 
in through numerous leaks. Still she drifted before the south- 
east wind, until the vessel reached, at the end of November, 
some point off the north-west coast of Ireland, having been 
chased by the storm along the whole line of the Irish western 
coast. But no rest awaited Quirino ; the ship was borne 
along toward the Northern Ocean, till about halfway to Ice- 
land, when the vessel being wholly ungovernable, and fast 
Ming with water, the commander resolved to abandon to the 
sea Ins ship and rich merchandize of spices, silk, wines, &c. 
The crew, amounting to sixty-eight men, were disposed of in 
two boats — forty-seven in the long-boat and twenty-one in the 
other. On December 17th, they left the sinking vessel, 
taking in each boat as much biscuit, cheese, bacon, and wine 
as they could stow away. Thus were these Italian mariners 
placed in the depth of winter in two open boats in the midst 
of the Northern Ocean. Their first night came down 
in dense fog, and the smaller boat was lost. The sur- 
vivors in the long boat stifled their grief and kept their course 
east, through a sea so heavy that they were forced to fling 
away a great part of their provisions to ease the boat. 

The nights were now twenty hours long, to such high lati- 
tudes had they been driven ; the men were drenched by the 
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constantly breaking waves, their feet and hands frozen, whilst 
to add to their distress, food failed, and death from starvation 
was close upon them. The boat moved on, but her crew was 
silently leaving her. Before January 3rd, twenty-four out of 
the forty-seven in the long boat had perished, whilst upon 
many of the survivors madness was gradually settling, partly 
from despair, but chiefly from drinking sea-water. They had 
now been in the boat fifteen days, crushed by storms, hunger, 
and the bitter frost of the Arctic Ocean. Surrounded by 
these depressing circumstances, they had run two thousand 
five hundred miles since leaving the ship. Soon all must 
perish, and leave their bodies in the boat to stiffen in these 
frozen regions, for they had reached within eighty miles of 
the Arctic circle. The 3rd of January dawned upon them, 
and now daylight lasted only two hours ; but before the sun 
went down, hope rose upon them, for land was clearly seen by 
the famished crew. True, the shore was covered with snow, 
a desolate and savage region did it seem ; but land of the 
wildest character was now precious. Night came on before 
they could make the beach, and during the darkness a current 
drifted the boat past the land. This was a terrible blow ; 
they were too weak to row against the coast stream, and 
feared they should be driven out to sea. But again land was 
seen ahead, and the crew, making a desperate effort, got the 
boat towards a low part of the coast, where a large wave 
caught her, and threw them on the beach. Some instantly 
leaped ashore, and snatching up the snow, eagerly devoured 
it ; their example was followed by the rest, and thus they 
quenched the fever of their thirst. The boat had been cast 
upon a desolate rock, called the Saints, from which the ex- 
hausted crew tried in vain to escape to another island, being 
prevented by the leaky state of the boat. Some shelter from 
the cutting blasts was requisite, or the escape from death in 
the sea would he exchanged for death by frost. They there- 
fore divided the boat into two parts, and inverted each for 
sheltering places against the storm. During the short day- 
light, those who could move were engaged in gathering peri- 
winkles, muscles, and seaweed, for food. This was the appa- 
rent end of Quirino’s ardent efforts — such the realities which 
had succeeded to innumerable bright anticipations. The plan 
for this voyage was matured during many a silent walk on 
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the sunny shores of Candia ; now he paced with anxious step 
an Arctic beach, begirt by a dark ocean, lashed by sleepless 
tempests. Often he pictured to himself his noble vessel as 
she left the shores of Candia, and frequently his imagination 
would present in startling contrast the sinking of his hopes 
and ship. Then he thought of his dying crew, and with a 
more solemn feeling of those who were dead. He had led 
them from their homes ; he saw them dying now ; what could 
he do ? Often he knelt in prayer on the lonely beach, for his 
bold heart yet hoped for deliverance. 

In the meantime^ their situation assumed a more alarming 
aspect ; scarcely one could move from the fires made of the 
planks cast up by the sea, whilst the volumes of smoke from 
the sodden wood inflamed the eyes of all to such a degree that 
it was feared blindness would precede death. Death, too, 
was active amongst them. In a few days only thirteen re- 
mained alive, and these were too feeble to bury the dead. An 
ominous sullenness began to take possession of each — their 
mutual woes chilling instead of nourishing sympathy. Quirino 
alone preserved his fortitude entire, and endeavoured by every 
means to dispel the fatal melancholy of his men. He was 
never visibly downcast, for this might have paralyzed every 
effort ; but often in the stillness of the long nights the hope- 
lessness of his position would present itself. In what part of 
the world was he cast ? Was it beyond the visits of human 
kind ? These were questions which the geographical know- 
ledge of the adventurous Italian did not enable him to answer. 
But in the depth of his hopelessness some hope arose. Whilst 
searching for seaweeds some of the crew discovered a ruined 
hut, and near it the tracks of oxen. Such appearances proved 
that they were still within the circle of human beings ; every 
one exulted in the hope of meeting with deliverance, and all 
slept that night with happy hearts. 

This discovery happened on the eleventh day of their abode 
upon the island. Eager search was now made by the fa- 
mished men to discover further traces of human beings, and 
many an eye wandered over the dark sea for the sight of a 
sail. But this joy was transient, no further cause for hope 
appeared, and the last day of January found the survivors 
plunged into utter hopelessness. The intensity of the frost, 
constant storms, and want of food, had reduced the physical 
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energy of each to that point where Death places his 
mark. 

We have now to record one of those striking, though per- 
haps not rare events, which attest the singular influence of 
dreams on the destiny of man. It happened that a young 
herdsman in a neighbouring island had lost his heifers ; he 
dreamed one night that the missing animals had crossed a 
certain shallow place at low water to the Saints 1 Rock. On 
awaking he mentioned the dream to his father and brother. 
All started for the “ Saints,” in a boat. Arriving these they 
beheld with surprise the smoke of a fire, and were amazed by 
the sight of some famine-stricken men crawling towards 
them. The herdsmen could only speak Dutch, and were 
therefore unable to understand the Venetians ; but the signs 
of misery and death were not to be mistaken. Having no 
provisions in their boat, they determined to return to their 
island for succour, taking with them two of the strangers. 
The priest of the place, a Dominican monk, assembled the 
islanders, and, on Candlemas-day, six boats, headed by the 
priest, arrived at the “ Saints,” and received the surviving 
crew of Quirino’s lost vessel. 

They also took up the unburied dead, and committed them, 
with funeral solemnities, to the earth. Eleven alone remained 
to enjoy the hospitality of their benefactors, who had been 
sent as by a voice from Heaven to their aid. The island to 
which Quirino was removed is that named Rost in modern 
maps. It lies at the southern extremity of the Luffoden 
group, about seventy miles from the Norwegian coast. The 
simple manners and ready hospitality of these remote islanders 
attest the moral influence which in such early times must have 
penetrated into these almost inaccessible and sea-girt rocks. 
Each family eagerly pressed their aid upon the half dead 
mariners, and regarded its acceptance as an honour. In this 
friendly place, Quirino and his men were entertained till May 
14th, when they departed for Drontheim, having been at Rost 
three months and twenty days. Arrived at Drontheim, the 
rescued mariners attended a thanksgiving service in the 
church of St. Olave, and spread far and wide the details of 
their marvellous deliverance. Leaving Drontheim on June 
9th, they travelled to the Danish port of Lad&se, whence 
three of the crew departed for Venice ; and shortly after, the 
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remainder, eight in number, embarked for England Sep- 
tember 14th, and reached Ely in eight days. Quirino pro- 
ceeded with his party towards London, by way of Cambridge, 
where he rested for a few days. Whilst here he was observed 
to be a constant worshipper at the daily services so numerous 
in the University Town, and during one of these his demean- 
our attracted the attention of a Benedictine monk, who 
accosted the Venetian and received a brief account of his ad- 
ventures. The monk finding Quirino ’s funds exhausted, gave 
him, in “ the name of God,” sixteen crowns, and promised to 
visit h}m at Venice, in the course of a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, which the Benedictine was then contemplating. We 
know not whether Quirino and the monk ever again met ; but 
the aid afforded to the former was most opportune, and 
enabled him to proceed at once towards the capital. In a 
short time the Italians, reached London, where most of them 
remained two months, supported by the hospitality of mer- 
chants acquainted with Quirino. After this period $ome de- 
parted on religious pilgrimages, hoping thus to deepen their 
feelings of gratitude to God for their great escape. Quirino 
judged it best to journey directly for Venice, where, upon his 
arrival, the tale of his perils was the marvel of the Rialto. 
Many a friend received him as one risen from the dead, so 
strong was the belief that he and all his crew had perished. 

Thus ended this mercantile adventure of Quirino, presenting 
at the beginning an enthusiastic, confident man, aiming at 
the accomplishment of his plan, and exhibiting at the close 
the same man chastened and disappointed, but still unbroken 
in spirit, and preserving, amidst the wreck of his hopes, a 
noble patience. 


* 
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III. 

THE SAILOR IN THE BURNING SHIP ; 

OR, 

ADVENTURES OP THE CAPTAIN AND CREW OP TIIE NEW nORN, 
A DUTCH SHIP DESTROYED BY PIRE IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 

IK 1019. 


burning ship in the midst of a lonely sea pre- 
sents to the imagination one of the most fearful 
scenes in which man can be placed. The dan- 
gers of shipwreck when a vessel is suddenly 
dashed on the roaring breakers, or buried by an avalanche 
wave, may be as great ; but it can scarcely give those terrible 
impressions which the sailor must feel as inch by inch the 
fiery circle closes upon him. That moment when the crew 
give up all hopes of saving their burning vessel, when 
through eveiy outlet the whirling flames rush with the 
screaming noise so peculiar to a conflagration, when above 
the black cloud spreads, and below the inextinguishable fur- 
nace crackling to charcoal the stout timbers, presents death 
to the mind in a terrible form, then “ shrink the timid 
and stand still the brave.” 

The destruction of the New Horn, a Dutch ship, by fire, in 
the South Sea, presents one instance of this fearful nature. 
This vessel sailed from the coast of Holland in the latter end 
of December, 1618, with a crew of two hundred and six men, 
under the command of Captain Bontekoe ; her destina- 
tion was Batavia, the capital of the Dutch East Indian pos- 
sessions. Nothing of great interest happened till near the 
completion of their voyage. The straits of Sunda, between 
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Sumatra and Java, were in sight of the rejoicing crew, 
when an event occurred which overthrew every hope of a 
successful termination to the voyage. The cry of “Fire” 
was heard from below ; the captain ran to die spot, and 
found a torrent of flame rushing from the bung-hole of a 
brandy cask, and the panic-stricken steward endeavouring to 
quench the fire by pouring water into the vessel In a short 
time their efforts seemed to have succeeded, the flame disap- 
peared, and the captain had time to ascertain the cause of 
the accident. The steward had dropped a spark from a can- 
dle into the bung-hole of the cask from which he was drawing 
brandy for the crew. Had the matter ended here, the New 
Horn might never have filled a place in naval chronicles ; 
her voyage would most probably have ended happily, and her 
hull at length quietly rotted in some Dutch dock-yard. But 
the small spark dropped by the careless steward had not yet 
done its work. The captain was forgetting the accident, 
and his irritation passing away, when onco more the alarm of 
fire ran along the decks ; the fatal cask had again blazed, 
and, exploding, communicated the flames to every substance 
around. A heap of coals under the burning brandy had 
taken fire, and threw out an intense heat upon the combusti- 
ble materials in the ship’s hold. Two most dangerous ele- 
ments were now at hand ; a large stowage of brandy, con- 
sisting of four piles of casks, was lodged immediately above 
the burning coal, whilst a vast quantity of powder was in the 
magazine. The safest course was to throw the powder over- 
board with all speed, as whilst it remained none of the crew 
could work with the coolness so requisite in their condition : 
the constant dread of explosion paralyzed effort. A clear- 
headed and decided man might now have saved both ship and 
crew by instantly getting rid of the powder. The captain had 
not the power to do this, and appealed to the supercargo, 
who refused on the plea that if the powder were destroyed 
the ship would be helpless should an enemy appear. Thus a 
real and present evil was partly heightened in order to provide 
against a mere contingency. Quickly the fury of the fire 
proved more than a match for the efforts of man ; the hold 
became a furnace, the flames rushed up ihe rigging and 
whirled in eddies round the tall masts of the solitary ship. 
To remove the powder was now desired by the supercargo 
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himself, but the right moment had been allowed to pass ; no 
man could approach the magazine through the fiery circle. 
The sea was now called in, to subdue the flame, and tons of 
water poured upon the raging furnace. But still the fires 
and the smoke ascended, making the drifting ship appear 
like a burning pyramid. Part of the crew now began to 
look for the means of escape. Quite regardless of the fate 
of the great body of their companions, these recreants 
seized one of the boats, into which they all got, and rowed to 
a distance from the burning ship. The captain was thus 
abandoned by the most able part of his crew, and enraged 
at their base desertion, set all sail, and endeavoured to run the 
cowards down ; but the sails were quickly burned to tinder. 
The men escaped, and the captain was compelled to depend 
on the fidelity of his remaining crew. The ship’s side was 
now cut through, and floods of water poured into the 
hold. But calamity rose upon calamity ; a quantity of oil 
took fire and added to the danger, whilst every effort to sup- 
press the flames seemed to augment their fury. To com- 
plete the awful state of the crew, the sides of the magazine 
were now on fire, and the removal of the powder was im- 
possible. The crowds on board gazed like men stupified as 
they saw the fire eat its way step by step into the powder 
stores. Each was now expecting to hear the roaring of the 
explosion which must end his earthly career. Desperation 
nerved some to a daring work, and sixty barrels of pow- 
der were at last got overboard, leaving three hundred in the 
magazine. Further efforts were useless, and the crew were 
compelled passively to await their certain fate. When 
L’ Orient blew up amid the tumult of battle, no such terrible 
suspense could be felt ; all were engaged, and every thought 
occupied by the fierce struggle of Aboukir. Here no ac- 
tivity was possible, all eyes were centred on that spot where 
blazed the magazine ; all thought of the volcano about to 
open there — this was the agony of their trial. In the midst 
of this awful expectation Hie fire reached the dreaded spot, 
and the ship blew up with one hundred and nineteen persons. 

The captain, Bontekoe, afterwards wrote an account of this 
wreck, and gives a vivid description of his sensations upon 
recovering from the stunning effects of the explosion. He 
found himself in the water surrounded by fragments of 
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burning timber, to one of which he clung. In this situation 
he saw one of his crew swimming past him, to whom he 
called ; and both got upon a huger piece of the wreck. 
Besides this young man, no being was visible ; but ere night 
dosed upon them, the two boats, which had escaped from the 
ship before the explosion, drew near, in the hope of saving 
some of the crew. They found their captain and the young 
man, but searched in vain for others. No ripple marked 
the circle where one hundred and seventeen ocean graves 
had been so quickly formed, and all seemed hushed after that 
fatal thunder peal. 

After hovering for some time around the destroyed ves- 
sel, the boats departed to search for a path to some land 
over the lonely waters. In the boats were seventy-two 
persons, and only about eight pounds of biscuit ; as for water, 
they had none. The crews rowed away from the wreck, im- 
pelled by a species of madness ; but the captain, knowing 
that land must be distant, advised the men to lay aside their 
oars, and reserve their strength for the privations which might 
await them. To impel the boat onwards the men tore up 
their shirts for sails, and thus were enabled to steer in a direc- 
tion which it was hoped would lead them to Batavia. In- 
tense thirst was soon produced by their anxieties and the 
heat of the climate, which some rain caught in a sail, 
and drank from a shoe, but slightly alleviated. It was soon 
found that the cutter could not keep up with the launch, 
whereupon the selfish crew of the latter cut the tow rope by 
which tiie cutter had been for tome time drawn along. Thus 
the very men whose desertion of their captain caused the 
loss of the ship, were now equally ready to abandon their 
companions to drowning or starvation. Extremes of selfish- 
ness are sometimes met with in retreating armies, when 
lacerated men are abandoned on the road-side or snow- 
covered heaths, by their companions ; but such heartless- 
ness is still more revolting when exercised on the wild 
ocean-tracks, where the sternness of solitude should knit 
man to in closer brotherhood. The cutter, however, 
managed, by desperate efforts, to keep up with the large 
boat, and her crew were at list prevailed on by the cap- 
tain to receive their fellow-sufferers into the launch. In a 
short time all their food was exhausted, and famine began 
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to wear out the bodies of both officers and men. Some 
lay down in the bottom of the boat, and quietly yielded them- 
selves to death ; others, half maddened by thirst, drank sea- 
water, and were soon reduced to the delirium consequent 
upon such drink. Thus a fearful spectacle might haye been 
seen in the slowly moving boat : some with fever-blackened 
lips cursing their companions ; others, calmly desperate, 
longed for the billows to Bink the famine-stricken group ; 
many laughed wildly, as with frenzied eye they gazed on the 
waste of waters ; and few retained the patience and coolness 
required by their sad condition. One day, when the last hope 
was leaving the stoutest heart, a crowd of flying fish* suddenly 
rose from the calm waves, and, becoming entangled in the 
sails, were caught by those who had struggled to grasp the 
prey. They were instantly eaten raw, and the ravenous men 
thus alleviated for a brief space their hunger. Many kept on the 
watch for a fresh shoal of these fish, but no more were taken. 
It was at length whispered by a few that some must die to ap- 
pease the hunger of the rest, and two or three boys were 
selected as the most suitable victims. By degrees the whisper 
spread ; none rejected the horrid proposal, and at length the 
fatal murmur reached the captain s ears. He besought, rea- 
soned, and threatened, by turns ; assured the men that land 
could not be far off, but all in vain ; the utmost he could pro- 
cure was a promise to wait for three days, when, if no relief ap- 
peared, some of the boys must die. Those familiar with mari- 
time annals will recal various instances of famine-maddened 
crews adopting a resolution so horrible to our contemplation. 
We can but pause and pity those men — unquestionably brave — * 
who have been led by a tremendous combination of circum- 
stances to such depths of misery. In the present case, how- 
ever, murder was to be added to cannibalism, and thus the 
horror of the miserable scene is deepened by its alliance 
with crime. The savage, feeding on the dead body of his 
foe, is a disgusting spectacle ; but to see the civilized man mur- 
dering his fellow-creature, for food, fills us with dismay. The 
misery was, however, terminated, and the crime prevented, by 

* These fish frequent the tropical seas, are about the size of a herring, 
and furnished with two pairs of fins, moved by powerful muscles, which 
the fish uses as wings to rise from the water. The flight is about two 
hundred yards. 
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a discovery of land on the last of the three days named hy the 
men as a limit to their forbearance. The land was an unin- 
habited island, on which cocoa-nuts were found ; the milk of 
which being used to alleviate their thirst, their strength was in 
some measure restored. After some further perils and suffer- 
ings the boat reached the Dutch settlements in Java. 

From Batavia Captain Bontekoe returned to Holland at 
the close of the year 1625. Often in the quietude of his 
dwelling at Horn did his thoughts return to that moment 
when the roar of his ship’s conflagration thundered in his 
ear. Frequently, when sea-perils became the subject of re- 
mark, would the old captain describe the terrors of the 
crew when the sides of the powder-filled magazine were 
seen on fire, and the strange calm which took away all 
dread from his mind whilst expecting the crash. 
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IV. 

THE SAILOR ENSLAVED ; 


OR, 


ADVENTURES OF JOHN FOXE, AN ENGLISH SAILOR, TAKEN 
CAPTIVE BT THE TURKS IN 1563. 


S iie enterprising mariners of the sixteenth century 
had to contend with a foe unknown to the modern 
navigators of European seas. Swarms of 
Turkish pirates then infested the sea, especially 
the Mediterranean,* from whom the Christian sailor had little 
to expect save perpetual captivity or a miserable death. 
These vile pests of the ocean-highways were more dreaded 
by mariners and traders than the storm or hidden rock. 

The events narrated in this chapter will partly exhibit the 
maritime perils to which allusion has been made, and the 
audacity of the Turkish robbers before the decisive battle of 
Lepantot had nipped the blossom, o* their pride. In the 
year 1563, a ship named “ The Three Half-Moons* * loft 
Portsmouth with a cargo for Seville, having a crew of thirty- 
eight men on hoard. All went well till near the close of the 
voyage, and the ship was nearing the mouth of the Guadal- 
quiver, with every hope of a prosperous result, when eight 
Turkish galleys suddenly appeared between the vessel and 

* Even so late at the reign of Charles II. the British Channel was in- 
fested by Turkish pirates, who actually made descents on the Irish 
coasts. 

f This battle was fought 1571, in the Gulf of Lepanto, formerly caUed 
the Corinthian Gulf. The fleets of Spain, Venice, and the Papal States 
joined, and completely defeated the grand Turkish navy of two hundred 
and eighty galleys. 
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her haven. Resistance was useless ; hut the spirit of chivalry 
which had so often checked the advance of the crescent was 
amongst the sailors, and all resolved to fight till the last 
against the blasphemer who now sought to spoil them. The 
ship was provided with guns, and also with a gunner named 
Foxe, a man of cool head and daring courage. He arranged 
the guns in the most effective manner ; and as the Turks 
came on, the pieces were discharged with the utmost steadi- 
ness into the midst of the galleys. The artillery was aided 
by a weapon at which the sailors of Nelson may smile — the 
arrow. These were sent in rapid showers upon the enemy 
by some archers on board. But the cannon from eight ships 
of the pirates began to tell with terrible effect on the one 
solitary vessel exposed to the storm. The Three Half- 
Moons received Tnany balls under water ; and in the midst 
of a furious cannonade the Turks rushed forward to board 
her. 

In spite of their great force they were beaten back with 
much slaughter by the Christian crew. The repulse exas- 
perated without much weakening the foe, from whose galleys 
the shot flew into the Three Half-Moons at every point. No 
sign of surrender was given after a long continuance of the 
struggle ; and the pirates began to fear leBt their expected 
prey might escape them by sinking. Accordingly, they 
made a dash with their whole force on the exhausted crew, 
and bore down all resistance by the crushing weight of num- 
bers. Thus these brave men, with their intrepid gunner, be- 
came prisoners, though not without inflicting a heavy punish- 
ment on their assailants. The pirates, when they had plun- 
dered their captives, compelled them to work at the oars, and 
thus aid in their transportation to an enemy's country. The 
Turks sailed for Alexandria, which they soon reached, and 
immediately placed Foxe and his companions in a strong 
prison, having first secured them by chains. The captain 
and master of the captured ship were in a short time re- 
deemed by their friends ; but the rest of the crew met with 
no such deliverance. The British ambassador or consul 
was not then at hand to protect his countrymen, and the 
brave crew of the Three Half-Moons were abandoned to the 
bitterness of slavery. Their spirits might have sunk beneath 
the strange troubles now pressing upon them ; but Foxe en- 
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couraged Iris companions with hopes of deliverance or escape. 
He possessed one of those minds in which an unconquerable 
resistance to evil enables the soul to maintain its post with 
heroic calmness! in the midst of thickening danger. These 
men not only nerve themselves to action, but infuse their own 
untiring energy into the hearts of others. Such a man was 
Foie, the gunner of the captured ship. As soon as all hope 
of ransom was at an end, he began to devise plans for his 
own deliverance and the rescue of his fellow-sufferers. These 
plans must have seemed wild, even to himself, when he 
thought of the strongly-guarded port and well-watched coast 
of Alexandria., He was aware that no sudden dash of 
courage could accomplish the desired result ; that nothing 
but a long scries of concealed devices could lead him to the 
delights of liberty, and open a passage to his native land. 
His first aim was to appear contented and even happy in his 
condition, and thus remove from the Turks all suspicion of 
his designs. Foxe therefore began to employ His spare time 
by operating as a barber, which not only increased his com- 
forts by the wages earned, but introduced him to the ac- 
quaintance and confidenoe of his enemies. The keeper of 
the prison soon allowed him to walk out, within certain 
limits, with a chain on his leg ; for which favour Foxe always 
paid a sum of money. Foxe soon induced this man to grant 
a similar privilege to six of his fellow-prisoners. Thus, by 
degrees, he grew in the confidence of the Turks, and what 
was of greater importance to him, the favour of the numerous 
prisoners, who, from time to time, were brought in from cap- 
tured merchant-ships. Still no opening for escape presented 
itself. Year after year, passed away, leaving Foxe in slavery, 
and harassed by constant apprehension lest the Turks should 
suspect his object. Well was it for this English sailor that 
his was no yielding heart ; otherwise, hope delayed for four- 
teen years must have crushed all effort, and left him to a 
slave’s grave. 

Such was the long period during which Foxe kept his eye 
steadily fixed on the bright though distant form of Freedom, 
nor once allowed his view to be diverted by the thousand dis- 
tractions and perils of his position. He had by this time 
become the intimate friend of a Spaniard who kept a public 
house near the prison. This man was named Unticaro ; and 
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haring boon taken by the Turkish pirates, had remained a 
prisoner thirty years. His captors allowed him to keep the 
victualling-house, as the best means of employing his time, 
a large sum being paid to them for this permission. As the 
aid of Unticaro was essential to Foxe, he by degrees revealed 
the projects of escape to the Spaniard, who, seized with a 
desire to revisit the country of his birth, entered with eager- 
ness into the plan. 

Tear after year had continued to pass away, presenting no 
means of escape. Many of his companions obtained freedom 
by death ; and all had resigned every hope of seeing their 
homes again. But in the winter of 1577 — being tbe fonr- 
teenth year of Foxe’s captivity — circumstances seemed to 
offer the means of deliverance. The Turkish galleys were 
all stowed in their winter positions ; and Foxe felt that, 
could he once put to sea m any vessel, there was little 
chance of instant pursuit. There were in the prison at 
this lime two hundred and sixty-eight Christian captives — 
natives of sixteen countries. Of this number only three were 
English — John Foxe himself, William Wickney, of Ports- 
mouth, and Robert Moore, of Harwich. Foxe knew that 
if a plan likely to suoceed could be devised, all the prisoners 
would eagerly assist in the attempt, and risk even life rather 
than remain supinely subject to the insults and tyranny of 
the barbarous infidels. After a long consideration between 
himself and Unticaro, a scheme was agreed upon, and the 
particulars revealed to five of the most cool and courageous 
amongst the captives. Foxe soon opened the whole matter 
to all the prisoners on the last day erf December, 1577. No 
excitement was needed to rouse the captives to exertion : the 
shameful wrongs they had endured fired each, and Foxe at 
once found himself entrusted with the lives of nearly three 
hundred Christian men. He had previously collected a 
number of files, whioh had been concealed in the house 
of the Spaniard. These were now gradually conveyed to 
the prison, and distributed amongst the captives, who were 
charged to have their fetters ready to be broken off by eight 
o’clock the next night. 

Foxe having arranged his plans, sought to prevent all 
suspicion on die part of the guards and watchers, by as- 
sembling tbe five confederates, whom he had first chosen at 
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Unticaro’s tavern, to a merry-making, where, by games and 
pretended carousing, they diverted all attention from their 
real proceedings. To keep his companions actually sober 
whilst feigning the excesses of drink required all the watch- 
fulness of Foxe. Night at length drew on : the guards had 
gono their rounds : it was evident that no suspicion of the 
state of things existed. Within the prison hope mingled 
with dread, and produced that inexpressible feeling which 
unnerves the coward whilst it imparts energy of purpose to 
the brave. The wintry day closed gloomily, and each cap- 
tive’s heart beat as he marked the deepening shadows of 
evening gather over the harbour of Alexandria. 

Some time was allowed to elapse after nightfall before the 
least move was made ; but at the appointed time Foxe and 
his companions were on the alert ; for well they knew that 
ere the morning light fell upon that coast they should be free 
on the sea, or doomed men. Blood must be shed in the at- 
tempt : that each man knew ; but regret was hushed by the 
recollection that those against whom they plotted were both 
robbers and murderers, from whom they were justified in 
making their escape by force and subtlety. IJut what were the 
means by which Foxe hoped to extricate nearly three hundred 
men from a guarded and strong prison ? how overcome the sen- 
tinels ? above all, how escape from the coast ? For, unless this 
could be accomplished, all the rest would but render their 
condition more terrible. What, then, were his resources ? 
Two or three rusty swords, which had been secretly picked 
up at various times ; a like number of iron bars, some spits, 
and a few files. These feeble instruments were, however, 
directed by a cool hand and resolute heart. 

When eight o’clock came, Foxe called to his side his six 
confederates, and armed them with the rusty swords, spits, 
and bars just mentioned. Foxe now put his first device into 
operation. This was to get the harbour-master into his 
power. Unticaro was accordingly sent to this officer with a 
message purporting to come from one of the city governors, 
who, it was pretended,, urgently required his presence at a 
specified place. The harbour-master, not suspecting the 
stratagem, set off, but took alarm on reaching the appointed 
place, where no one was ready to receive him. He was returning 
in haste, when Foxe, rushing from ambush, clave his skull 
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in two by a single blow. The Turk dropped dead on the 
spot, without giving the least alarm. Thus the die was cast : 
the seven marched to the gate of the harbour, which, as they 
suspected, had been left open for the return of the master. 
It was guarded by six sentinels, who challenged as Foxe’s 
party approached. A sudden rush upon the startled watchers 
was the necessary reply, and every man was killed. Fearing 
an alarm, no time was lost in fastening the gate, and point- 
ing a cannon so as to command the entrance. They next 
got into the jailor’s house, and armed themselves with more 
effective weapons. Here, in spite of all the remonstrances 
of Foxe, two of his men seized upon some money, with which 
they burdened themselves. Whilst the seven were thus 
clearing the way to freedom, their fellows in prison were 
awaiting the issue in the utmost suspense. At intervals the 
distant sound of hurried steps had been heard ; but nothing 
had yet reached them to indicate with clearness the progress 
of Foxe and his party. The prison-keeper had once or twice 
inquired respecting the return of those who had been allowed 
to pass the day at the house of Unticaro : nothing further 
had transpired. The appointed time had passed, and all 
were eagerly listening for the coming events. No sound fell 
upon those wakeful ears save the tread of the sentinels out- 
side the prison-wall. At length one of these was heard to 
challenge. For a moment all was still ; then a rush was 
heard, the olash of steel and furious execrations sounded on 
the ears of the prisoners, who were thus forced to listen pas- 
sively to the struggle on which the lives of all depended. 
The contest outside was short ; for in a few moments the 
voice of Foxe was heard, the doors forced open by iron bars, 
and the captives rushed out in orderly files, as had been en- 
joined. Six of the sentinels had been killed by the onset of 
Foxe and his men ; but the rest escaped to a turret, where 
they made a desperate defence, killing the two confederates 
who were encumbered with the jailor’s money, and also 
Unticaro. The tumult of the contest aroused the garrison in 
the city, and not a moment was now to be lost by Foxe. The 
prisoners were all got out ; and whilst one body guarded the 
gate, another set a galley afloat. The prisoners, having 
worked in the harbour, knew the exact position of each 
storehouse, and in a very short time oars were procured and 
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sails raised. At this moment, when all were rushing on 
board, lights were seen to glance from the batteries of the 
harbour ; the noise of gathering troops sounded from the 
shore, and in a few moments the thunder of the Turkish 
cannon and the rushing of shot convinced Foxe that the 
greatest danger was yet before him. This was the critical 
moment of the enterprise ; Foxe solemnly adjured each man 
to keep to his appointed place in the galley, and pull fear- 
lessly at the oars. Desperation seemed to keep the men 
calm ; each rower sat unmoved, though the thiekly-falling 
shot struck the galley repeatedly. But the darkness of the 
night befriended the confederates, the Turks being unable to 
point their cannon with precision ; thus many balls flew over 
and around the escaping vessel, producing little injury to 
ship or crew. The sea-bree*e, acting on the large galley, 
aided the combined efforts of the rowers, and sent the vessel 
through the waters with a speed rarely witnessed in the har- 
bour of Alexandria. 

To clear the mouth of the harbour was not sufficient to 
ensure safety ; the Turkish galleys were all laid up, but a 
short time would enable some to be launched, and a most 
determined pursuit might be expected. No relaxation could 
be permitted, till, in some Christian port, the rescued slaves 
might rest under the shelter of the cross. 

The morning light found them clear of the coast : no 
pursuing galley was seen, and Foxe ordered the crew to 
join in a short thanksgiving to God for their deliverance. 
He then prepared to confront the numerous perils still be- 
fore him, which were sufficient to test all his courage and 
patience. One source of danger arose from his ignorance 
of the coast, which exposed him to the chance of sailing 
towards hostile instead of friendly shores. He wished to 
steer the galley for Candia by the most direct route ; but 
his only guides were the stars, sun, and moon. Another 
evil now presented itself to moderate the joy of the crew, 
scarcely any provision was on board the galley ; whilst, to 
increase their consternation, a furious tempest arose, before 
which the vessel drove helplessly along. For twenty-eight 
days they contended with hunger : the strength of all began 
to fail, and eight men died before the end of January. Foxe 
continued to impart his own enthusiasm to a portion of the 
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crew, by whose aid he kept the galley on the course for 
Candia. Each morning he would scan the horizon for land 
with such a scrutiny as Columbus may be supposed to have 
pierced the distance before the coast of the new world loomed 
into view ; and at each sunset did the hopeful Foxe cheer 
his men with the promise of land on the morrow. But as 
starvation pressed upon the men, and day after day passed 
away bringing nought save sea and sky to view, a sluggish 
desperation began to prostrate each heart. Even the intrepid 
Foxe feared lest that Alexandrian galley should prove the 
floating sepulchre of those dying forms he saw lying help- 
lessly on the deck. At length, on January 29th, the 
mountains of Candia were seen a-head. Now every heart 
was aroused, and new strength nerved each arm. Swiftly 
the oars were plied ; and before sunset they were visited 
by a Venetian war-galley from the harbour. The strangers 
were all immediatmy taken into a monastery, and soon re- 
covered from the exhaustion produced by their late suffer- 
ings. The monks hung up the sword with which Foxe 
had killed the harbour-master against one of their abbey- 
walls, for a memorial of the event. m 

When the strength of the crew was restored, it was re- 
sol vod to sail towards the coast of Italy ; and Foxe brought 
the galley into the bay of Tarento. Whilst resting here, 
information was received that a Turkish squadron had been 
despatched after them, and must have passed within a few 
miles of their galley on her course to Tarento. This in- 
telligence so terrified the companions of Foxe that it was 
resolved to travel no farther by sea. Accordingly, the galley 
which had been taken from Alexandria was sold, and the 
proceeds equally divided ; after which all proceeded to 
Naples, where each took the road leading to his own home. 
Foxe journeyed to Rome, which city he entered on Easter 
eve, and was received into the house of a fellow-country- 
man. His marvellous escape was soon rumoured through 
the city, and reached the pope, who presented large gifts 
to Foxe, besides furnishing him with letters of recommend- 
ation to the king of Spain. 

Enriched by these gifts, the English sailor departed 
homewards through Spain. Foxe was introduced to the 
Spanish monarch, whose admiration of his courage and 
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energy was evinced by the grant of a pension for life, and 
the bestowment of the rank and pay of a gunner in the 
Spanish navy. Foxe did not remain in Spain, but hastened 
to those shores from which he had been so long an exile. 
He reached England in safety, where he was not suffered 
to remain without the reward suited to his high deserts. 
The royal council settled a maintenance on this brave- 
hearted man, and thus enabled him to spend his latter 
days in peace, the more prized by its contrast with the 
years of miseiy he had endured. 

Whether John Foxe lived to aid his fellow-countrymen 
in the great contest with the Spanish armada — whether 
age had then made him a passive spectator of the mighty 
struggle, or whether death had removed him from all 
earthly strife to the world of spirits, is unknown. His 
subsequent career concerns us not ; but his long-enduring 
resistance to evil, and the wise courage which rendered him 
finally triumphant, may be advantageously studied by men 
of every age. All are exposed to ills : all may need, in 
various forms, the exertion of long-sustained patience and 
a fearless heart ; which qualities the example of Foxe nobly 
illustrates. 

Before concluding this chapter, it is natural to revert to 
the change which, since the days of Foxe, has influenced 
the trade of the Mediterranean. Then the merchant might 
be ruined by the attack of African sea-robbers, his crew en- 
slaved or murdered ; now the last of the Algerines have 
been swept from that sea, where a pirate is unknown. 
Thus civilization has destroyed the chance of further ad- 
ventures like those of John Foxe. 
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V. 

THE SAILOR ABANDONED ; 

OR, 


THE WINTERING OF EIGHT ENGLISH SEAMEN ON THE COAST 
OF SPITZBERGEN IN 1630-1. 


S f^osT readers are interested by those narratives 
/ I / which bring before them man struggling against 
v yj t nlamity ; and this interest id wonderfully in- 
creased when the sufferer is placed far from 
human aid or human sympathy. We contemplate with in- 
tense emotion man abandoned on the sandy desert, the sea, 
the lone island, or amidst the gloom and wild desolation of 
a polar winter. We delight (it may be from self-love) to 
see our nature victorious over accumulated ills, and ac- 
quire, from the patience and courage displayed by others, 
a contempt for effeminacy, whether of mind or body. Such 
is one source of the pleasure felt by the boy in reading 
Robinson Crusoe : he sees energy in Crusoe ; he loves it $ 
he would rejoice to do the like ; and the hardihood he ad- 
mires becomes in some degree his own. Thus, all who 
triumph under difficulties become the teachers of a noble 
daring to their fellow-men. Hence, from the most fearful 
evils are drawn lessons which form high and exalted spirits. 
The following account does not exhibit the qualities which 
mankind have agreed to call splendid, but rather those 
which form the basis of all that is great in human nature, 
viz. — unflinching courage and forethought combined with 
dependence on God. 

In the year 1630, an English whale ship, named the 
“ Salutation,” was busily engaged in the fishery of Spitz- 
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be rgen,* at which place our whale fisheries commenced 
towards the close of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. On a calm 
and beautiful day in August, the captain of tho ship sent 
eight men on shore to kill deer. They hunted from place 
to place, meeting with abundance of game ; and, evening 
coming on, they prepared a plentiful venison supper, re- 
solving to pass the night on shore. This resolution, though 
perfectly natural in their circumstances, led to those suffer- 
ings which have given to these men a place in maritime 
annals. In the morning a dense fog prevented any attempt 
to reach the ship, and before the mist dispersed a gale arose, 
which forced the 44 Salutation ” to stand out for sea. This 
happened on the 13th of August. 

The sudden departure of the ship caused no great alarm, 
as the men knew she must touch at a place called Green- 
harbour, where twenty of tho crew had been left. They 
therefore resolved to pursue their hunting along the coast to 
Green-harbour, and thus increase the store of provision for 
the voyage homewards. 

On the 16th Green-harbour was reached, but no ship could 
be seen ; their comrades had left the place— a plain proof 
that the ship had visited the bay and departed. This ex- 
cited some surprise, but still the seamen felt little alarm, as 
there was yet a hope that their ship, with others, would be 
found at a harbour named Bell Sound ; a place where the 
whale ships usually collected previously to their final de- 
parture homewards. There were but three days remaining 
ere all the whale vessels would sail. The party therefore 
immediately set out in their boat to Bell Sound, about forty- 
eight miles distant. The men were now getting anxious ; 
the dread of abandonment on this lone spot to the terrors of 
the Arctic winter was beginning to harass them. Under tins 
fear they threw all the venison which they had procured 
overboard, in order to lighten their boat. The fogs again 
caused them disappointment, as the boat passed Bell Sound 
without perceiving it, and went thirty miles beyond. Sus- 

* The place is called Greenland by the narrator, but that name was 
given to Spitzbergen by Sir Hugh Willoughby, who discovered the 
island in 1533. About sixty years later, the Dutch navigators named 
the place Spitzbeigen— a term signifying sharp or peaked- mountains, 
and therefore fitted to express the appearance of the coast. 
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J>ecting their mistake, the crew turned back, hut, again 
misled by appearances, sailed in their former track. At last 
they regained the right course, and on August the 20th 
entered Bell Sound. Their eager eyes wandered round 
the bay, but no ship appeared in view. Hope was now 
becoming faint ; yet each man clung to the expectation of 
still finding the ship. Every point round the bay was searched, 
and at last they reached an inlet called Bottle Cove, where 
alone the ship could be now expected. The inlet was deso- 
late ; no sounds nor sight of human presence, save their 
own, disturbed the monotony of its loneliness. The last ray 
of hope, which had up to this moment lightened their hearts, 
now departed. They had often heard strange reports of the 
terrors of a polar winter ; they knew that no rewards had 
hitherto tempted even criminals to pass a winter in this re- 
gion. They also remembered that on the very shore where 
they now stood, a boat’s crew had once been left by their 
own captain, as they were, and that every man had perished. 
Added to this, they were without provisions, adequate 
clothing, or any of those resources which enable hardy 
modern seamen to guard against the rigours of a polar 
winter. The reader of this narrative must remember the 
vast difference between a crew at the present time, furnished 
with all the aids which science and long experience can sug- 
gest, when compared with the eight sailorB of the “ Saluta- 
tion ” in the year 1630. The latter had none of the helps 
just mentioned, and were under the additional disadvantage 
of being taken unawares by the calamity, Two plans were 
before the deserted crew : one, that of attempting to reach 
England in their open boat — a desperate expedient ; but this 
seemed preferable to a contest with the unknown horrors of 
the long northern winter. The ice, however, was now block- 
ing up the sea, and thus prevented the adoption of this plan. 
The other was, to sail at once to Green-harbour, and attempt 
to kill deer for a store of food through the approaching 
winter. This scheme the men resolutely carried out ; and 
having procured a large number of deer, departed for Bell 
Sound, where they intended to make preparations for passing 
the winter. The food procured was of three kinds — venison > 
bear’s flesh, and a quantity of the refuse of whale’s flesh, loft 
by some of the ships on the shore. These stores they de- 
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termined to take to Bell Sound. Before they were prepared 
to leave Green-harbour, Sunday came. It waa resolved to 
honour the day by refraining from labour, and engaging in 
such prayers as they were able to command, for neither bible 
nor prayer-book was in their possession. Thus, at the be- 
ginning of their trials, those religious principles were 
nourished, by the aid of which their natural courage and 
good sense were rightly directed. 

It was the 3rd of September when they reached Bell 
Sound, their intended wintering-place. Here they found a 
large tent, covered with tiles, in which the coopers belonging 
to the whale ships were accustomed to work. In this they 
stowed away the provisions. No sooner was this done than 
the lengthening nights and increasing frosts warned them of 
the approach of the dreaded winter. They now exerted every 
energy of body and mind, in devising and preparing expe- 
dients against the dangers feared from intense frost. Another 
building belonging to the whale ships stood near Hie large 
shed. This was pulled down, and the materials employed 
in raising a small shed inside the large one. This was a 
judicious jdan for resisting the action of cold, as it might be 
likened to one house built within another. There were some 
bricks amongst the materials left upon the beach, and a 
quantity of lime, which was required by the whale ships in 
making the oil. The lime, mixed with sand from the shore, 
furnished mortar $ the bricks supplied the matter for the 
walls of their inner house. The remaining walls were formed 
of hoards nailed upon esch side of thick timbers placed up- 
right ; the hoUows left between the double line of boarding 
were filled up with sand ; and thus strong and warm walls 
were constructed. The plan pursued by these sailors to secure 
warmth was similar to that employed by Captain Back for a 
like purpose in his arctic wintering, 1833-4. The top of the 
inner house was made of five or six layers of boards, each 
exterior layer covering the joinings in the planking beneath f 
thus they hoped to exclude the fracing air, An old bed, 
left in the large shed, served to line the door of their apart- 
ment. At last these sensible men finished the house in which 
the siege of winter was to be resisted. But their prudent 
labours were not yet over. Another expedient to lemon the 
intensity of the frost was now carried out. 
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The hut just finished was about twenty feet long, seventy 
wide, and ten high ; in this four small rooms, or sleeping 
berths, were formed, and beds of deer-skin placed in each 
enclosure. Their apartment had no window, as they feared 
the frost would overpower them if such openings were made, 
especially as a chimney opening and one door-way were ne- 
cessarily left. A small hole was made in the roof of the 
outer shed, through which some light would reach the in- 
dwellers as long as the sun remained visible. All was now 
ready, except fuel ; and fire was essential. This was soon 
procured from the timbers of old boats left by the departed 
ships on the shore ; but no serviceable boat was broken up, 
so rigidly did this devoted crew respect the rights of men 
they might never again behold. In order to economize fuel, 
and yet keep up a fire during the hours of sleep, a block of 
elm was buried each night in a heap of hot ashes, and thus 
covered up, and there being little draught, it would smoulder 
for more than twelve hours. By this plan the fire was kept 
burning without cessation for eight months. In September, 
when the winter was fast closing round them in storm and 
darkness, the dread of a failure in provisions seems to have 
alarmed them. They made a survey of all their stores, and 
finding the stock rather low, resolved to keep to one meal 
a-day, and on Wednesdays and Fridays to observe fasting, or 
at least to eat nothing except whale-flesh. 

In the early part of October the sea was frozen over, pre- 
senting to their view a boundless icy desert, over which no 
sounds broke except the wailing of the storm. This singular 
isolation from the world, and the dread of perishing amid the 
wintiy desolation, affected at times their spirits ; but the 
energy of their natures soon recovered from these melan- 
choly forebodings. 

They often betook themselves to prayer, as if to com- 
pensate by intercourse with the unseen world for their sepa- 
ration from the society of men ; and imaginative minds will 
believe that over that ice-girt land the guardian spirits of a 
higher state kept watch. 

On the 14th of October the sun sank for the winter below 
the horizon, leaving them to the glimmer of the long twilight 
and the illumination of the moon. In this state two things 
gave the deserted crew some concern. First, it was feared 
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that all reckoning of time would be loot, as the moon often 
became invisible ; and the long-continued gloom, brought to 
their minds the most melancholy feelings. But Pelham, the 
narrator of their adventures, contrived to keep time most ac- 
curately by the following method : first, he kept in his mind 
the number of the epact ; then, by carefully observing the 
variations of the faint light still left, he registered the moon’s 
age ; and thus kept time so exactly, that when the ships 
returned in the summer, Pelham was able to name the true 
day of the month. The skill and industry of the party soon 
devised the means of keeping a light. From some old lead 
three lamps were made ; ropes untwisted supplied matter for 
wicks, and train oil was collected in different parts of the 
shed ; but no amount of energy or prudence could devise a 
shield from the intense frost, which at the beginning of the 
new year raised blisters on their skin, and so affected the 
iron in the shed that if touched by the hand a wound was 
made, like that produced by hot iron. One great essential — 
fresh water, they procured from the frozen snow, by melting 
it with heated iron bars. The dread of death by famine 
became strong in January 1631 ; the stores, notwithstanding 
their abstinence, were so diminished that without some fresh 
supply all must die. No animals ever appeared on the wild 
frozen plains ; nor, whilst the winter reigned in its stem se- 
verity, were they to be expected. Thus no prospect of a fresh 
supply appeared. These patient men had thus to contend, not 
only against the polar cold, but also with the physical weakness 
resulting from their forced abstinence. Under these depress- 
ing feelings they marked with a trembling delight the con- 
stant increase of a whitish light on the horizon, which ap- 
peared as the herald of the returning sun. One of the most 
joyful days in their winter’s calendar .was the 3rd of 
February, on which they beheld the first rays of the sun 
illuminate the lofty peaks of some snow-covered mountains, 
the summits of which, as they flashed in the sparkling light, 
seemed like gigantic beacons raised upon the waste. This 
sunshine on the snow was to them a more delightful sight 
than the most gorgeous scenery which ever greeted the eye. 
While gazing on these beams, so gladdening to their hearts, 
a bear and her cub were seen on the ice. Instantly the 
harpoons were seized, and all rushed upon the fierce animals. 
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The bear, enraged, dashed forward to meet them, but was 
killed in a few minutes. With haste they dragged their 
prey into the shed, for the frost was fast benumbing their 
limbs. The bear furnished a dinner at once, and a supply 
of food for twenty days. It may appear strange that, 
amidst so many privations, the men should have escaped 
that pest of the old seamen, the fatal scurvy* But it may 
probably be traced to the fact that they had no salt with 
them. Had this been in their possession, it is likely they 
would have used it to prepare their food : and thus, living 
pent up in their close tent, the animal fluids would have be* 
come vitiated, and the sea-plague have destroyed them.* As 
it was, the frost alone was sufficient to preserve their food 
from decay ; and thus, though the supply was scanty, it 
consisted of fresh meat. 

After the return of the sun, the crisis in the affairs of 
the men had passed ; for though still exposed to bitter cdd, the 
bears began to appear ; and by killing these a plentiful supply 
of food was obtained. Foxes also, and wild fowl, were caught 
in sufficient number to give an agreeable variety to the diet. 
The men now began to ascend the hills, and watch the 
breaking up of the ice at sea, hoping, ere long, to see some 
whale ship, and once more join in companionship with their 
fellow-men. 

The 25th of May saw the close of their anxieties. The 
day had been stormy, which kept them within the hut ; and 
whilst preparing to go to prayers, a cry was heard outside, 
like the hail of sailors. All rushed out, and before them 
stood part of a boat’s crew, belonging to a ship from 
England. To describe the joy is impossible : those only 
who have had like deliverance can imagine it. The men 
who had just arrived went into the winter-house, and be- 
held with amazement the place which had shielded their 
countrymen from the perils of the winter. The rescued 
crew, as they gazed upon the walls, blackened with the 
smoke of their perpetual fire, felt that God alone had pre- 
vented that weather-beaten hut from becoming their tomb. 

* Seven Dutch sailors were persuaded to remain during the winter of 
1634 , and were left well provided with food, medicine, and clothing ; 
but on the return of their friends in spring, all were found dead. This 
mortality has been ascribed to the use of salt in preparing their food. 
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There was, however, a black spot amidst the gladness of the 
day. The captain who had abandoned these men in the pre- 
ceding year had also returned, and he, to screen himself from 
blame, began to revile them as a set of deserters who had 
escaped from the ship and stolen his boat. But this brutal 
man met with no credit : the men were kindly treated in the 
other ships ; and after reaching England, were liberally re- 
warded by the Russian Company. 

The whole of this narrative shows what fearful danger 
human nature is able to combat, when man is true to 
those principles of reason and religious laws, by the ob- 
servance of which he alone can become great, or accom- 
plish great results. It may not be uninteresting to state 
that the narrative of these adventurers was drawn up by one 
of the crew named Edward Pelham, who filled the office 
of gunner’s mate, and was evidently an intelligent and re- 
ligious man, by whose directions many of the precautions 
narrated were adopted. 
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VI. 

THE SAILOR IN CAPTIVITY; 


OR, 


ADVENTURES OF WILLIAM ADAMS, AN ENGLISHMAN, IN JAPAN, 
FROM ABOUT 1600 TO 1631. 


distant isles of Japan* have no startling liis- 
tory, nor a series of grand events to interest 
the European mind. Their annals are unadorned 
h y the splendours of ancient literature, or the 
marvels of modern science. The pretensions of its in- 
habitants to an ante-diluvian antiquity are classed amongst 
the fables of the Chinese, or rank with the mythologies of 
Egypt. Nor will the line of its priest-kings, f or the changes 
of its dynasties present much to charm the historian. Fu- 
ture ages may render it famous ; some development of the 
Divine purposes may give it a place for ever in the recollec- 
tions of human beings ; but to the men of present times it 
offers little save those historic facts which speak of suffering 
or crime. Japan was once the spot on which the adventurous 
merchant of Western Europe fixed an anxious eye ; and to 
trade along its coast was deemed a sure means of accumu- 

* Japan is the name given to a number of islands, extending from 
Lat. 30° to 49° north. This name was given to the islands by Europeans, 
but the natives call the whole group Niphon, from the name of the 
largest island. 

f The ancient kings of Japan were of the sacerdotal order, and there 
is yet preserved some portion of this power in the existence of spiritual 
emperors, who trace their succession in a direct line to six hundred 
years before Christ. They are subordinate to the temporal princes. 

if 
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lating wealth. Hence in the sixteenth and following century 
we find rival Christian nations employing every art to con- 
ciliate the Japanese pagans, and establish factories on their 
shores. The Portuguese especially were desirous to preserve 
the trade in their own hands, and were too apt to employ 
both force and fraud for the attainment of this object. The 
Dutch were, however, as desirous to possess a share of the 
trade to Japan as the Portuguese were to preserve it exclu- 
sively for themselves. 

In the midst of this national rivalry, some Dutch merchants 
made the acquaintance of an Englishman, named William 
Adams, a skilful seaman, possessed of a strong understanding, 
and versed in mathematical science, as far as the attainments 
of the time allowed.* The Dutch authorities entrusted 
Adams with the command of five ships, and he sailed from 
the Texel Channel in the year 1598. The object of the 
voyage was the coast of Japan, where it was expected Dutch 
management might bo able to open a trade, notwithstanding 
Portuguese hatred and Japanese jealousy. The voyage was 
long ; disease thinned the crew, and storms broke up the 
ships ; but at last the rock-bound coast of Japan appeared, f 
This was in April, 1600, when Adams had but one ship left, 
the rest having been separated or wrecked. In this remaining 
vessel were only nine efficient men ; so that necessity com- 
pelled him to avoid all delay, and entrust himself at once to 
the natives by landing. Troubles now began ; but not from 
barbarian ferocity or pagan superstition. The Portuguese 
residents in Japan stirred up the most malicious reports 
against their fellow-Christians, and thus the love of gold 
crushed those sympathies which the possession of a common 
faith was fitted to produce. The Dutchmen, with Adams 
their leader, were represented as spies and even pirates, 
whose objects were incompatible with the safety of Japan. 
The natives were alarmed and irritated by the suggestion 
that some European power had despatched Adams to examine 

* Robert Norman and Dr. William Gilbert had already much im- 
proved the science of navigation, and Recorde, Digges, Napier, Harriot, 
and Briggs opened the road to mathematical studies. 

+ All the islands are surrounded by steep rocks and shallow seas, 
which are rendered more dangerous by frequent storms and numerous 
whirlpools. 
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the harbours, and devise plans for attacking the coast. Nor 
was it without reason that the Japanese dreaded contact with 
Europeans. They had seen vast regions of the Indies 
gradually subjugated by hands of adventurers, and the fate 
of India, Ceylon, and Malacca seemed to prefigure that of 
Japan. To their terrified imagination Adams appeared the 
forerunner of another Albuquerque.* Moved by these fears, 
the emperor summoned the Englishman to his presence. The 
great tact of Adams, and his capacity for ruling the minds of 
others, was now evident. By an interesting mode of de- 
tailing the events of his long voyage, and the customs of his 
own country, he gained the attention of the monarch, who 
heard with delight the wonders of far distant lands. Once, 
however, the ignorance of the king had nearly proved fatal to 
Adams. The latter had made the voyage to Japan, through 
the Straits of Magellan, and shewed the chart of his route to 
the emperor, who refused to believe in the possibility of 
such a track ; hut the happy clearness with which Adams 
instantly illustrated his surprising account by reference to the 
ship’s books, papers and charts, carried him again into the 
confidence of the sovereign. But an unfavourable impression 
had been made on the minds of the Japanese chiefsf and 
people by the malicious reports of the Portuguese ; and 
though Adams had secured the good will of the emperor, this 
was insufficient to procure liberty ; he was therefore con- 
signed to a prison. This restraint was soon removed, and a 
pension granted to him and his crew from the royal revenues, 
much to the disappointment of the Portuguese traders. 
Adams had indeed narrowly escaped a terrible fate, for in 
Japan spies and pirates were usually crucified, and this end 
the mercenary liars who had accused him hoped to accomplish. 
Surely such men, though bearing the Christian name, must 
have apostatized from the faith which tends to bind in one all 

* Albuquerque was the Portuguese governor of India : at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century his conquests were extensive on the east of 
India. The princes of the surrounding regions feared his military 
genius whilst living, and the natives, long after his dsath, made pil- 
grimages to his tomb. 

t The chiefs are sufficiently numerous and powerful to control the 
emperor, their number exceeding two hundred, and some keep large 
forces about them. 
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human minds : thus commerce, which was designed to civilize, 
often tends to unchristianize men. The love of gold was in 
all probability the motive actuating these Portuguese factors, 
though religious hate may have added somewhat to the keen- 
ness of commercial antagonism. 

History proves that such unworthy rivalry has not been 
confined to the Portuguese : the conduct of the Dutch in the 
Spice Islands,* that of the Spaniards in America, and the 
bloody contests between the French and English in India, 
are exhibitions of the same fact. When Adams had re- 
mained in restraint for five years, he resolved to petition the 
emperor to grant him leave of return in some ship to Europe ; 
but the very abilities of Adams were destined to prevent his 
freedom. The king had by degrees discovered that the 
captive possessed some knowledge of ship-building. Often 
had the monarch gazed with delight on the tall ships from 
Europe, and contrasted their stately outlines with the clumsy 
forms of the Japanese vessels. He had long wished to pos- 
sess a fleet of better ships than the native builders could 
construct ; and now saw in Adams the means of accom- 
plishing this object — hence his liberality to the captive, and 
his reluctance to permit his departure. One day Adams was 
summoned into the emperor’s presence, and formally re- 
quested to give up his whole time to the construction of a 
large ship on the European model. The Englishman heard 
this request, or rather command, with dread; for justly did 
he fear that his services in this department would render 
him too valuable to the J apanese to allow of any return to 
Europe : he therefore sought to avoid compliance by plead- 
ing his imperfect knowledge of ship-building, and enlarging 
upon the difficulty of constructing a capacious vessel with his 
present means. His efforts were, however, useless, and he 
quickly found compliance would be the best policy : he there- 
fore laid the keel of a vessel of eighty tons, which by great 
efforts he completed, and thus rose at once to the highest 
point of favour with both king and people. 

The day on which the ship was launched raised him to 
external honour, but depressed him by real regret : he now 

* These consist of the extensive groups stretching from Malacca 
towards New Holland. The principal are Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Celebes, and the Moluccas. 
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regarded himself as the slave-architect of the Japanese mo- 
narch. To every application for permission to leave, eva- 
sions of all kinds were returned ; in fact, his hopes of once 
more beholding his native shores had now wholly perished ; 
hut though the prospect was gloomy, the present had become 
much brighter. The Portuguese factors, finding they could 
not destroy Adams, resolved to profit by his elevation, and 
were anxious to ingratiate themselves with the man whose 
destruction they had sought. To his praise it must be re- 
corded that he returned not evil for evil, but used his influence 
to preserve peace between the traders and the Japanese 
authorities. 

Thus year after year passed away, until at length twelve 
years had been numbered by him in this distant land. The 
year 1611 was an eventful one : a Dutch ship touched at 
Japan, the arrival of which determined Adams to make an 
effort to communicate with his distant country. By careful 
contrivances he transmitted a letter by this vessel to England, 
directed to “ Limehouse, near London, or Gillingham, Kent/* 
The letter thus concludes : — 11 1 am constrained to write, 
hoping by one means or another, in process of time, I shall 
hear of my wife and children, and so with patience I wait the 
will of Almighty God, desiring all those to whom this my 
letter shall come, to use the means to acquaint my good 
friends with it, that so my wife and children may hear of me, 
by which means there may be hope that I may hear of my 
wife and children before my death, the which the Lord 
grant to his glory and my comfort. Amen. — Dated in Japan, 
22nd October, 1611.” From this letter it appears that 
Adams had no expectation of escape : he only expresses a 
hope that he might hear from his wife and children before 
his death. Thus a grave in Japan seemed the only termina- 
tion to his captivity. Two or three years before this, how- 
ever, he had been able to effect the liberation of the captain of 
his ship and a brother officer, who both reached the Dutch 
East India settlements : the condition of Adams was there 
made known ; but the Dutch merchants in those parts were far 
more anxious to use his influence in J apan as the means of 
promoting their interests, than intent on effecting his libera- 
tion. Probably some among them reckoned him of much 
greater use in Japan than elsewhere. A Dutch ship had 
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reached these isles in 1609, and Adams at once procured 
for her captain liberty of trading with the natives : thus the 
very object which die Dutch had designed to accomplish 
by sending out Adams from Holland, was now effected 
by the same man in his state of imprisonment. This 
privilege soon brought another ship from the Netherlands, 
which anchored in a Japanese harbour in 1611. Adams 
was, of course, more anxious to use his influence in behalf of 
his old friends the Dutch, than for the Portuguese who had 
formerly sought his destruction. He therefore procured 
from the emperor permission for the Dutch to erect a factory 
on the coast, and thus the first step was made towards the 
establishment of their commerce in Japan. In the mean- 
time no prospect of escape Vas opened to Adams ; and 
even had it been possible for him to have escaped on board 
some Dutch or Japanese trader, he would have been deterred 
by the apprehension of serious consequences to the Europeans 
in Japan. The king would in all probability have avenged 
his loss upon the factors by expelling them from the island. 
But for this dread some opportunity for escape might have 
been seized ; these chances must, however, have been rare, 
as it was not likely any merchant would risk the loss of a 
capital trade by aiding in such an attempt. The imprison- 
ment of Adams was now to be the instrument of introducing 
a third nation to Japan, from which he might reasonably 
hope for aid to effect his rescue. The letter which had been 
sent to England fell into the hands of some English mer- 
chants at Bantam in Java, in the year 1612, at which place 
a British factory had been recently established. It was 
resolved to send a vessel to Japan, where the merchants 
hoped the influence of their countryman would procure them 
the same trading privileges which had already been granted 
to the Dutch : accordingly an Indiaman was despatched in 
the beginning of the year 1613, with presents from James I. 
to the J apanese emperor. The vessel reached her destina- 
tion in June, but July came before Adams had an interview 
with his countrymen, from whom he learned the state of his 
long lost country, and to whom he imparted all the details 
connected with his long residence in Japan. The influence 
of Adams was now put forth in behalf of the English traders* 
and permission obtained for the establishment of a factory in 
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the coast : thus, by what seemed an accident, two nations 
were introduced to the commerce of Japan, notwithstanding 
all the exclusive caution of the Portuguese and the jealousy 
of the natives. 

The privileges granted to the English were not confined 
to the erection of a factory : the right of trading to the 
island for ever was conceded to their merchants by the em- 
peror, and the vessel returned to Bantam with this highly- 
prized intelligence in January, 1614. The emperor sent by 
her a letter to the king of Great Britain, James 1., ac- 
knowledging the presents sent by the English monarch, and 
expressive of the good-will borne towards him by his Japanese 
Majesty. Neither Portuguese nor Butch were pleased with 
the favours bestowed upon Adams’s countrymen. The two 
nations had been previously fierce rivals, but now each saw with 
jealous mercantile hate another competitor in the Japanese 
ports. 

Notwithstanding the influence exercised by Adams for 
the advantage of others, he was unable to obtain his own 
liberty. The thoughts of dying amidst pagans, far from his 
former home and the friends of his early life, would at times 
fill his soul with deep melancholy. The many years of his 
virtual imprisonment had not destroyed those associations 
which crowded upon his mind in lonely hours, when the 
captive thought of the well-remembered friends in England. 
At such periods the idea of an escape would naturally present 
itself ; but the difficulties and dangers were too numerous to 
allow the thought to be developed into a resolve. Thus in 
this strange captivity years passed rapidly on, till at last 
the habits of the exile seem to have become reconciled to 
his state, and the desire of visiting England gradually 
perished with the hope. The English traders also naturally 
opposed any attempt to escape, as they would inevitably fall 
under the suspicion of the native authorities. This appre- 
hension may also have contributed to deter Adams from 
entertaining the thought ; the interest of his countrymen 
being ever near his heart. But he wad destined to afford 
the most important assistance to the English factors in the 
latter part of his life, when the Dutch, taking advantage of 
some changes in the government of Japan, attacked the 
British factories, and subjected their occupants to the most 
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barbarous treatment. * Adams then retained sufficient in- 
fluence to protect in some degree tbe victims of low cupidity 
and mercantile rivalry. Thus, on one hand, he had the mor- 
tification of seeing the Dutch whom he had introduced into 
Japan persecuting his own countrymen ; while, on the other, 
he enjoyed the satisfaction arising from his ability to succour 
those who suffered. Adams appears also to have passed 
safely through the terrible storm of persecution raised 
against the native Christians and European residents in 
Japan. This persecution of the Christians lasted in all 
from 1586 to 1637, during which it is calculated that more 
than twenty thousand perished. His conduct at this critical 
period is unknown ; probably he was able to afford little aid 
to those native converts upon whom the hate of the sus- 
picious pagans fell. The influence he had acquired protected 
him from harm during this bloody era, and he lived to 
mourn over the extirpation of Christianity from J apan. In 
his own heart its holy truths in all probability remained the 
only solace of his exile. This supposition is justified by the 
Christian tone pervading the letter sent to England, and the 
noble self-denial which led him to refrain from attempting 
at escape, lest others should suffer. It is needless to state, 
even if his history had been more fully written, the subse- 
quent events of his life. It may suffice to say that Adams 
never left Japan ; but died there in the year 1631, after a 
captivity of thirty years. 

The comforts which he enjoyed in this long state of im- 
prisonment were mainly owing, under Providence, to his 
superior knowledge, ability, and wisdom. Without these 
mental riches Adams had been truly poor, when a famishing 
sailor he was compelled to throw himself on the compassion 
of the Japanese. But his strong understanding would have 
availed little unless directed by prudence of so high an order 
that it bore the various tests of a thirty years’ residence 
amidst a bigoted and pagan race. 

These adventures of Adams give us an insight into some 
of the causes which have hitherto prevented the due exten- 
sion of all the benefits which the intercourse of civilised with 

* Tbe Dutch, by many tricks and degrading compliances, induced 
the Japanese to expel in 1634 all other European traders. 
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barbarous nations ought to produce. Who shall say what 
effects the bitter rivalry between Christian nations may have 
had on the minds of the pagan Japanese in the sixteenth , 
and seventeenth centuries ? Such a spectacle must have 
given them a contempt for Christians, and may have added 
to the fury of that persecution which has made the name of 
Japan a watch-word for missionary martyrs : nor could their 
contempt b# much lessened by the servile submission of the 
Dutch to every demand, however degrading to them as 
Christians. Such are the effects of commerce, when followed 
in a spirit of vulgar grasping exclusiveness. 

Amidst such circumstances Adams was opportunely placed; 
his knowledge and superior bearing won the respect of the 
Japanese, and thus counteracted to some extent the evil 
view entertained by them of Europeans. His grave is un- 
known ; the circumstances of his death forgotten ; but it 
cannot be said that his life was useless, or his labours 
without honour. That Japan gave him a burial-place rather 
than the church-yard of his native English village, cannot 
diminish our sympathies for this true-hearted mariner of 
England, nor detract from our admiration of his long-tried 
fortitude. 
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VII. 

THE SAILOR BENT ON DISCOVERY ; 


OR, 


HORE’s ADVENTURES ON THE COAST OF NORTH AMERICA 

IN 1536. 


n the sixteenth century it was the all-absorbing 
desire of many of the noblest minds of England 
to explore the seas and bring home reports of 
newly-discovered lands. Then was beheld the 
spectacle of gentlemen leaving their quiet estates 
for the agitations of the ocean, lawyers exchanging the con- 
tentions of the courts for the strife of tempests, whilst divines 
and pliilosophers compiled with zeal the maritime exploits of 
their countrymen. The voyage of an Englishman named 
Ilore will illustrate these remarks. He was a gentleman re- 
siding in London, whither the thickly increasing reports of new 
and wonderful countries, far to the west, were constantly 
brought by Spanish and Portuguese mariners. Thousands 
of eager spirits looked to that point of the horizon whence 
such wondrous visions of new lands rose from the once dark 
regions of the west. These exciting discoveries induced 
Hore to study geography with minute attention and untiring 
zeal. Whilst thus engaged, it was natural that his desire to 
visit distant coasts, of which he read and heard, should grow 
with each hour of his life. Perhaps there were moments 
when, with his maps before him, hope depicted some region 
discovered by himself, which should bear his name down to 
the adventurous spirits of after ages. By such studies and 
meditations desire at length grew into resolution ; he gazed 
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on the broad Thames, and resolved to make its waters a 
highway to fame. 

A ship was purchased, and named the “ Trinity,” upon 
which numerous shipwrights were quickly employed to put 
her into a state for speedy departure. But Hore was not 
surrounded by idle admirers ; there were many gentlemen 
amongst his acquaintance whose imaginations had been fired 
by his enthusiasm. These resolved to accompany their 
friend, and share, perhaps, in the bright renown attendant 
on the founders of new regions. Such was their ardour that 
two ships were prepared instead of one. It does not appear 
that the enterprise sprung from a desire for gain ; many 
who thus chivalrously joined were men of fortune, gentle- 
men of landed estates, and members of the bar. A strange 
crew, certainly, in our estimation, for a discovery ship ; 
though not so strange in that age. 

The day came at length, the ships dropped down the river 
to Qraveiend , when the deep and earnest spirit then anima- 
ting men was apparent, in the last act of H ore's company 
before leaving England — all received the sacrament ; and 
then setting sail, looked not weakly back or timidly forward. 
Such calm and deep enthusiasm frequently meets the eye, as 
it gazes on that past world in which our heroic ancestors 
lived and moved. 

This band of adventurers sailed along a silent sea : not 
then, as now, cut by a thousand sails from east and west. 
Not fifty years had passed since the panic-stricken crew of 
Columbus had gazed upon the western ocean, as the home of 
supernatural powers ; and a solemn mystery still hovered 
over the distant west. Hore pressed onwards for two months 
without seeing land. Cape Breton* then rose in sight. 
Sailing forward, they touched the shores of Newfoundland , 
when the fate common to so many of the early navigators 
befell them — that of a failure in provisions. Hore’s naval 
readings had not sufficiently prepared him for the exigencies 
of a long voyage in barbarous regions ; hence due precau- 
tions were not taken against the visitations of famine. This 

* Cape Breton is sometimes said to have been discovered in 1584, 
but Hore may be called its discoverer. 

f Discovered by John and Sebastian Cabot in 1496, who called it 
11 prime vistva,” the first seen land. 
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frequently rendered unavailing the high courage of these 
maritime pioneers. Important advantages were hastily aban- 
doned ; and the ships steered from newly-found coasts, on 
which the starving crews could gain no supplies. 

Hore did not, however, retreat ; he seems to have hoped 
that provisions would be procured at some point on the coast, 
and long cheered the spirits of his companions. But at 
length the crews were compelled to visit the shore to collect 
the wild roots and sea-weed for food. This terrible want of 
food reduced the expedition to total inactivity ; as the only 
chance of supporting life was the use of the wild vegetation 
on the beach. To put out to sea was to run into the jaws of 
famine: to remain on the coast promised, indeed, but a 
slower death. For how could the vessels hope for sufficient 
provisions for the voyage homewards ; or how was life to he 
supported on these barren rocks ? Most of the crew sub- 
mitted to their privations in the same noble spirit with which 
they had begun ; but there were demons amongst these high- 
hearted men. 

The officers could not fail to notice that, from time to time, 
various persons were missed from the crew ; and naturally 
feared that they had been destroyed whilst wandering in 
search of food by wild beasts. It happened one day that an 
officer, wandering in a thicket, came upon a fire, where meat 
seemed to have been roasted ; and near which he found one 
of the crew. The man confessed, both that he had meat, 
and had used the fire to dress it. The officer, indignant at 
this selfishness, when so many were starving ; and, supposing 
the meat had been purloined from secret stores in the ship, 
upbraided the man for his vile conduct. Upon which the 
other, rendered desperate by suffering or crime, plainly told 
him that he had roasted the dead body of one of the crew, 
whom he then named. The horrified superior saw at once 
what had become of the missing men, and reported the 
dreadful affair to Hore. 

It was no time for vengeance ; and the leader, fearing the 
recurrence of such deeds yet unable to prevent them, called 
his company together, and besought each, by every solemn 
consideration, to submit to whatever God should lay upon 
them, or yield to death by famine if that must be ; but to die 
as men, and not become monsters by such crimes. 
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. In spite of H ore’s energetic appeal, the deed could not be 
wiped from the memories of the crew. It was regarded as a 
something which might be done again. 

The condition of Hore was now desperate : to remain on 
the barren coast must lead to death under the horrors of 
famine ; to sail homewards was but to meet the same death 
upon the ocean. He feared to see the crew he had proudly 
led from England sink into a herd of cannibals, and die 
Accursed by each other. The things he dreaded seemed at 
hand. No more secret murders happened, for the men were now 
above concealment ; and it was resolved that, unless some 
relief should be obtained by a set day, lots must be drawn 
for one of them to die for the support of the rest. Gladly 
would Hore have hailed as a blessing some sudden catas- 
trophe, or fatal pestilence, by which the days of all might be 
ended. But the noble-minded leader and his companions 
were saved from the dreaded calamity by the commission of 
another, though less evil. 

Before the arrival of the day on which the dreadful lot 
was to be drawn, a French ship entered the bay where the 
two English ships were at anchor. Hore ’a crew resolved 
at once to rescue themselves from starvation by attacking 
the stranger, and taking from her provisions sufficient for 
their passage to England. The attack was made, abun- 
dance of stores were found ; and, dreading delay, it was 
resolved to depart at once in their prize, leaving their own 
ship, with a supply of food, for the Frenchmen. 

All the great designs of Hore were thus relinquished ; his 
men dreaded famine more than they desired discoveries, and 
sail was eagerly set for England, where they arrived in Oc- 
tober ; coming first to anchor at St. Ives, Cornwall. 

Thus in a short space were a thousand generous impulses 
and much noble daring rendered useless by want of due fore- . 
thought ; for to this the calamities of Hore’s crew, and the 
ruin of his own hopes, must be ascribed. The vessels were 
clearly unprovided with sufficient provisions ; wanting which 
the most heroic-hearted navigators become powerless. What 
modern discovery-ship would exhaust her stores in half a 
year? 

About seventeen years after the events recorded in this 
chapter, Sir Hugh Willoughby departed on his voyage of 
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discovery, and ho took caro to have at least sufficient pro- 
visions for eighteen months in his ships ; and though this 
bravo man with all his crew perished by frost in an ice-bound 
bay of Lapland, no part of this calamity could be traeed to a 
want of food. 

Hore might have become the famed founder of an American 
colony, had he been as prudent as he was brave, enthusiastic, 
and religious. Some trouble was likely to befall this adven- 
turous gentleman after his arrival in England, as the owners 
of the ship which his crew had seised made a formal com- 
plaint to the king. The deed might have been deemed an 
act of piracy ; but the terrible circumstances under which it 
was committed, induced the monarch to pardon the aggres- 
sors, whilst ho ordered compensation to be made to the 
Freflch for the Iobs of their ship. 
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VIII. 

THE LOVER TURNED INTO A SAILOR ; 

OR, 

THE ROMANTIC ADVENTURES OF MACHIN, AN ENGLISHMAN, 
IN THE YEAR 1344. 


he bright deeds of chivalry have long shed a bril- 
liancy over the reign of Edward III., and enriched 
with many a gorgeous description the annals of 

those times. 

The story of Machin belongs not to the high places of 
middle-age history ; it rather falls within the range of family 
biography, and ballad history or narrative. But, as some 
small event may ultimately lead to results which affect the 
condition of a whole country, and thus acquire importance in 
the memories of men, so it happened in the case of Machin. 
The story of his shipwreck might have passed away amongst 
the thousand lost tales of the past ; but his adventures hav- 
ing led to the discovery of Madeira, history has inserted his 
name in her roll. 

About the year 1344, an English youth, apparently* of 
gentle blood, named Machin, or Macham, loved Anna D f Ar- 
fet. The lady returned his love. Their love ran together, 
but its course was not smooth. Anna’s friends decided 
against Machin, and procured, by some means unknown, his 
imprisonment ; nor was he released until Anna D ’ Arfet was 
married to another. The tragedy now begins. 

The lady had given her hand to one whom she abhorred, 
and thus perjured herself at the altar. With her spirit ago- 
nized by this reflection, and half maddened by the terrors of 

i 2 
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her position, bHo again met Machin, who had discovered her 
abode near Bristol. They agreed to escape together from 
England to Spain, hoping, perhaps, to have the marriage pro- 
nounced a nullity by the head oi the church, could a hearing 
he obtained at Rome. Whatever might be the plea by whi 
they justified the deed, they resolved to elope at once. Ma- 
chin hired and manned a ship, on board of which he con- 
ducted the lady, and set sail without detection. But long 
and dangerous was the route round the southern coast of 
England : ere the ship could reach a Spanish port a tempest 
arose, and Machin, with the trembling Anna, was driven 
from the desired track. To her heart this raging storm ap- 
peared the sign of divine anger ; nor were her fears lessened 
by the continuance of the gale for about thirteen days. 
During all this time the vessel had been driving before the 
wind farther and farther from Spain, and plunging each day 
into the unknown western ocean. At last land was seen — a 
strange region, but beautiful to the eye, and offering a refuge 
from the ceaseless agitation of the tempest. Machin quickly 
brought the enfeebled and heart-stricken Anna to a quiet and 
lovely spot near the shore, and beneath the shade of a gigan- 
tic tree, erected huts for himsolf and part of the crew. A 
stream of transparent water meandered by Machin* s new 
abode : the hills were crowded with noble forests, offering 
the most delightful prospects, whilst the mild air of the cli- 
mate aided the general Bense of enjoyment. The island 
upon which Machin was cast is that now called Madeira,* 
where many an invalid from Europe seeks to restore his decayed 
health. But to these early wanderers, far from all civilized 
homes and the land they had sought, it presented no per- 
manent charms. Whilst reflecting upon the best time for leaving 
the island, and the most suitable means for the recovery of 
the route to Spain, an accident happened which has given to 
this voyage its fulness of romantic interest. The ship was 
riding in the bay, with a part of her crew on board, when a 
sudden tempest drove her away, and Machin never saw his 
vessel again. Every heart amongst the lonely band on the 

* The word Madeira signifies timber , in the Portuguese, and was 
given to this island as a fit name for a country covered by forests. So 
numerous were the woods here, that the Portuguese burned them 
for seven years to clear the land. 
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island felt the shook, and the spirit of Anna D’Arfet yielded 
to this unexpected blow : the blighting of her once-bright 
hopes, the sufferings she had recently undergone, and the 
harassing feelings which followed her elopement, had crushed 
her spirit, and in three days after the loss of the ship, the 
once-betrothed bride of Machin died. Under the tall tree 
where her hut had stood, and near the rippling stream to 
which she had often listened, they buried her. And what 
became of Machin ? Was not his life’s dream now over ? 
They say he thought no more of England — no more of a 
home on Spanish ground, but silently sat in his bitter agony 
by the grave of the lost one. He found a melancholy solace 
in raising a small building over her grave, which he called 
“Jesus Chapel and this being done, her name, with his 
own, was cut on a stone of her tomb. Then he died, and 
was buried in the same grave with her whose life had so 
strangely mingled with his own in suffering. The crew now 
constructed a boat, and, going out to sea, were taken by the 
moors, but at last reached Castille, where they told their 
strange tale. 

About fifty years after, Henry III., king of Castille, Bent 
a fleet to search for the island of which Machin ’s crew had 
spoken. It was soon discovered ; the bay in which Machin 
had landed was visited, and called Machico,* a word derived 
from the English adventurer’s name. The tomb of Machin 
and the lady, with the memorial chapel, was also found, and 
the whole circumstance is narrated by Galvano,t in his Portu- 
guese history of ancient discoveries. 

Thus the history of Madeira must ever be connected with 
the romantic and melancholy adventures of Machin and Anna 
D’Arfet. The general details of this narrative are doubtless 
correct, as they are supported by evidence which has every 
appearance of trustworthiness. Some accounts vary a little 
from that just given, as they represent Machin departing 
from the island after the death of Anna D’Arfet, and his 
falling into the hands of the moors, who, astonished at his 

* Madeira ia now divided into two governments, Funchal being one, 
and Machico the other. 

f Galvano wrote a history of discoveries, in the Portuguese language, 
from the earliest times to the year 1556. This was translated into' 
English by Hakluyt. 
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adventures, sent him to Castillo, where he narrated his dis- 
covery and sufferings. It does not appear that Machin did 
leave Madeira, hut rather that he ended his life there shortly 
after the decease of Anna. It must be confessed that few 
places can connect with their first discovery events more 
touching than the melancholy tale of Machin and the lady 
D’Arfet. We must regard the sufferings of both as mani- 
festations of retributive justice ; but this view will not dimi- 
nish the interest of the narrative, nor destroy the fascination 
of its mysterious termination. 
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IX. 

THE DISCOVERER DESERTED ; 

OR, 

THE LAST VOYAGE OP HUDSON. 


(^Vk\^J'et us examine for a few minutes the map of North 
America, and contemplate those vast expansions 
of water which, under the names of lakes, rivers, 
straits, and hays, arrest the eye of the geographer 
as he surveys those wide regions, where once the extinct 
Indian nations held their homes. What most fixes the 


eye as it follows the undulations of that vast coast ? An 
immense inland sea lies before us, separating East Maine 
from the two large districts of North and South Wales, upon 
the mapped surface of which we read the words “ Hudson’s 
Bay.” Not unknown to English ears is this ocean inlet ; 
every winter do obliging shops remind us of its existence, by 
gigantic advertisements soliciting our notice to those warm 
comfortable-looking furs brought by the “ Hudson’s Bay 
Company” from we distant hunting grounds of the north. 
Often may we have seen in the London Docks some rough 
stout-timbered ship, armed with strong sheeting, and having 
altogether the appearance of a vessel destined to battle with 
the ice-fields of arctic seas, and stand the shock of northern 


tempests. That is a Hudson-Bay ship, which conveys at 
fixed periods to England the furs procured in those desolate 
and savage regions extending from the bay across the Rocky 
Mountains into Oregon. But what of him whose name is 
borne by this bay, and by that river of New York where first 
the steam vessel began its daily course? Captain Henry 
Hudson must be numbered amongst the boldest of that heroic 
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band which, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, be- 
came the advanced guard of English maritime discoverers, 
and dotted the American shores with the names of our towns, 
countries, kings and statesmen, not forgetting even worthy 
aldermen, and less dignified men. 

Hudson fully participated in the ardour of his contempo- 
raries for searching into unknown regions ; and his efforts 
were at first directed to the discovery of a passage to China 
in a north-east direction — an attempt in which so many have 
failed in later times. Hudson being unable to force a 
passage beyond Nova Zembla, returned with little hope of 
ever reaching the eastern coasts of Asia, by navigating the 
northern seas. This voyage was undertaken in the year 
1608 ; but Hudson had not quite renounced the hope of 
reaching China by the north-east passage, and yielded in the 
ensuing year to the entreaties of the Dutch, who were de- 
sirous that he should again renew the attempt. The second 
voyage was a failure, as far as the discovery of a passage to 
China was concerned ; but not fruitless in other respects, for 
Hudson being disappointed in the east turned to the west, 
and crossed over towards the American coast, where he dis- 
covered the Bay of New York, and the river since named the 
Hudson, up which he ascended more than a hundred miles. 
These fortunate results fixed his attention on the shores of 
tho New World, and hopes of discovering a north-west route 
to China now shed brightness over the mind of our intrepid 
sailor. Attempts had already been made to reach the east* 
em homes of luxury and wealth by sailing across the Atlan- 
tic, and searching for some passage through the northern 
seas to those spots towards which the daring adventurer and 
avaricious merchant turned many an anxious gase. Sir 
Martin Frobisher led the way, and summoned a glorious band 
to win their laurels on the broad ocean ; he was followed by 
the hardy Devonian Davis, whose memorial the sailor sees as 
he rounds the storm-beaten rooks of Greenland, and beats 
up “ Davis’s Straits." Hudson, Baffin, and a host of 
England’s bravest sons, sought in that track of danger the 
fame so dear to courageous minds. Their efforts, their daring 
activity, and equally daring endurance, do not form our present 
theme : honour has wreathed their names with her brightest 
laurels, and a Ross, Parry, and Back are inspired by the 
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glorious memories of these ancient ocean leaders. With such 
glowing and passionate excitement was the heart of Hudson 
moved, as, on May-day in 1610, he sailed from Harwich in 
his brave ship The Discovery. In the bright villages of 
England, and throughout her merry towns, thousands were 
that day rejoicing amid the flowery festivities of many may- 
poles. With such exultation behind him, Hudson might 
deem his day of departure marked by happy omens, and 
turned rejoicingly to his heroic task of searching out the un- 
touched pathways of ancient ocean. The name of his bark, 
“The Discovery/’ sounded something like a prophecy of 
triumph, and was well suited to suggest thoughts of success 
amid the highest perils. This vessel, despatched on such a 
voyage, which might even end in circling the globe, was 
small — a mere boat, in modern eyes, her capacity being but 
fifty-four tons. Hudson needed no vast array, no giant in- 
strument to work out his ends ; for, truly, he was himself a 
giant in power, and could therefore do great things with 
small means. Three years before he had sailed within the 
arctic circle, and nearly hailed the strange mysterious pole 
itself, from which, indeed, he only paused at the distance 
of ten degrees ; and all this had been accomplished in a'small 
boat, with ten men and a boy. He did not, therefore, fear 
the distant and unknown regions of the west, but boldly 
Bpread his sails to the May-day breeze, encouraging himself 
and crew with bright anticipations. On they sailed, noting 
minutely each object which at sunrise or sunset disclosed the 
beautiful or the awful phenomena of the sea’s mystic domain. 
Few scenes appeared before the crew more truly majestic 
than the far flashing flames of snow-crowned Hecla, as their 
fiery gleams fell upon the heaving water of the lonely North- 
ern sea. Like some sea-giant seemed the mountain ; holding 
aloft through storm and calm his blazing torch, as if warning 
off all daring intruders from that taboed sea. Hudson still 
held onward his course, and Baw at last the shores of Green- 
land far over vast fields of ice, upon which the setting sun 
cast a thousand rainbow tints as it descended on June 4th in 
the northern point of the heavens. The Discovery now 
moved past the peaked heights of Greenland, and off Cape 
Farewell, uttered her “ Vale ” to the receding world of 
civilized man, whilst the view of Cape Desolation suggested 
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to her crew gloomy thoughts of tenantless ships drifting pilot- 
less upon a lonely sea. The currents combined with the 
breeze to bear the vessel towards the unknown west, and 
Hudson was soon sailing up the Straits which now bear his 
name, and form the entrance to Hudson’s Bay. Here he 
tacked to and fro for many days, now fleeing from the rush 
of icebergs, thundering with strange crashes over the solitary 
waters, and now sailing in company with vast fields of ice 
which formed a white, glistening, and impenetrable circle 
around his ship. Sometimes one of these icy masses heaved 
over, launching its pinnacled heights into these ocean depths : 
at another time these tall Cyclopean ramparts offered a wel- 
come shelter to the vessel from the tempest. 

Slowly the awful icy sentinels gathered more thickly around 
the Discovery ; the icebergs were forming their ranks ; each 
day the circle increased in strength, preventing all escape for 
the ship. By November 10th, all were chained in for 
the winter ; the sea had ceased to heave its waters, and the 
sound of the dashing waves had become hushed, for ice bound 
all in silence, presenting one vast expanse over which the 
sun cast its feeble lurid light. Now was required the energy 
of brave hearts, for to cold must be added the privations 
arising from scarcity of food, which compelled the crew to 
hunt across the frozen wilds after the fowl which frequented 
these wintry wastes ; for even here all was not desolation : 
the Great Author of nature has willed even those frost-created 
plains to furnish homes for many arctic birds which flit 
silently through the misty air, and at times supply a starving 
band with food. The crew in The Discovery had a threefold 
succession in the nature of the sustenance procured in their 
wintering-place ; first, during the intense cold numerous 
white birds were taken, which the men called “ white par- 
tridges/ ’ and ate without the least apprehension of the 
Greenland game laws. These birds of frost departed at 
the close of winter, when swans, geese, and ducks offered a 
more abundant supply to men upon whom the severity of the 
frost had acted with fatal effect ; and later still the spring 
mosses and the buds of trees provided a supply which 
the starving and frost-bitten sailors gladly welcomed. These 
provisions were not, however, sufficient to enable the bodies 
of the crew to resist the action of arctic frost, so that the 
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approach of spring found many lamed, and their limbs useless 
by that singular power of intense cold which makes it so 
formidable a destroyer amongst the ranks of retreating ar- 
mies, or in the rude cabins of arctic navigators. The return 
of spring therefore found the crew more prepared to depart 
home than eager for the prosecution of researches in an 
unknown sea ; for to the vulgar-minded ease is always more 
desired than national honour or personal fame. But Hudson 
was still the same hoping man as on that May-day when he 
left the shores of England, and resolved to return, like an- 
other Columbus, amidst the plaudits of his countrymen. 
The bright crown of honour was kept before him, and he 
purposed to continue his survey round the shores of the bay 
into which he had sailed. But the greatest man is but 
weak when isolated -from his fellows : the general abandoned 
by his army finds the knowledge gained on his grand battle- 
fields all useless ; and the captain deserted by his crew derives 
little aid from personal courage or long accumulated science. 
Men whose lives are passed in the study occupied with ab- 
struse thinking, may frame theories, and construct magnifi- 
cent systems apart from all human cooperation ; and Newton 
might have calculated his laws of gravitation either in soli- 
tude or in the midst of England’s crowded capital. But it 
is different with the man of action ; he requires the able 
hands and firm hearts of many to give conquering power 
and living efficacy to plans matured in silence. Hudson was 
now to feel the bitterness of losing all he had so ardently 
struggled to obtain since the sea first received him as a bold 
adventurer. 

The fame of a discoverer had ever seemed to him the 
most glorious honour capable of being received by the sailor, 
and justly might he feel thus when he remembered that to 
open new roads to the old centres of population, or discover 
new homes of men where maps present only a blank, was to 
advance the civilization of the whole human family. Man 
cannot fully know himself until he is made acquainted with 
the various races of his own widely dispersed kindred, 
whether these lurk beneath the snow hut in undiscovered 
lands near the poles, wander over the hidden regions of cen- 
tral Africa, or pass life amid all the luxuries which overspread 
the bright coral-formed islands of the tropical seas. To 
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advance this knowledge of mankind is the great work given 
to the discoverer by land and sea ; and to fail in the noble 
attempt through ignorance, weakness, or vice, is a sad end 
to a life of labour and suffering. This was Hudson’s fate : 
the winter had made his crew discontented, and a desire to 
return home had taken deep root in every heart save that of 
the determined Hudson. One reason which had led his 
men to this resolution was the alarming deficiency of food, 
threatening destruction to all in the event of a longer delay 
on the coast ; but as food had not wholly failed, even during 
the winter, it is not probable that famine would have afflicted 
them whilst summer lasted. Hudson was not desirous of 
needlessly sacrificing his crew, nor is it likely that he would 
have persisted in navigating the shores of the bay unless 
some prospect of obtaining relief was perceived. It may, 
however, be admitted that provisions had become extremely 
scarce when the crew abandoned their captain ; but no Eng- 
lishman, certainly no English sailor, will allege this as a 
sufficient apology for the base villainy of the men who desert 
an able commander whilst engaged in the service of his 
country. 

The conduct of the crew soon rose to mutiny, and their 
baseness was encouraged by an ungrateful monster named 
Henry Green, whom Hudson had taken on board from a 
feeling of compassion for his destitute state ; Green’s bad 
conduct having separated him from his friends. One evil- 
disposed person on boaird a vessel during a long voyage may 
produce the most serious mischief ; for discontent being once 
excited increases with every privation, until the first whisper 
grows into the bloody tumult of revolt. Thus it was in Hud- 
son’s case ; first, some grumblings against the determination 
of the commander to continue his search for a north-west 
passage were heard ; then complaints about food ; and these 
little grievances, exasperated by the selfish insinuations of 
Green and other cowardly idlers of the ship, at last grew up 
to a fatal height. Hudson was not the man to relinquish his 
great aim for any difficulty within the scope of human powers 
to subdue ; but his crew were unable to sympathize with the 
purposes of one so far superior to them, and still resolved 
not to sail further to the west. The peculiar circumstances 
connected with the whole of this infamous proceeding are 
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unknown, for the only account of the miserable affair was 
received from one of the crew, who was not likely to crimi- 
nate his companions more deeply than events made necessary. 
The following particulars comprehend the melancholy result 
of all those caballings which we may suppose to have existed 
on board The Discovery ; though no pen has recorded the 
dark plottings. 

One morning the conspirators put their plan of seizing 
Hudson and those friendly to him into execution ; and so 
well were their schemes concerted, that the noble-hearted 
commander, his brother John Hudson, and seven others, were 
all forced into a boat, and sent adrift on the solitary waters 
of Hudson’s Bay, The mutineers then set sail homewards, 
leaving their captain to perish in the region he had dis- 
covered. For a time Hudson seems to have endeavoured to 
keep up with the ship — a hopeless attempt, as the traitorous 
crew set all sail and soon left him in his loneliness on the 
deep. What now became of Hudson ? What says tradition 
of his fate ? All is silent respecting him ; no information 
ever reached his country of her brave son commissioned to 
extend her influence and amplify the range of her commerce - 
not a syllable ever rose from that bay, or from those shores : 
no heap of stones, no bottle floating on the waters, no 
broken oar, nor any hull of time-worn boat ever intimated 
his fate. We only know that he perished in the midst of the 
scenes where he had ardently sought the discoverer’s prize, 
and found a sailor’s grave. Little could Hudson foresee 
the value which succeeding ages would attach to his dis- 
covery, and that sixty years after his death a company would 
be chartered for trade in those parts, and extend its influence 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, possessing forts, troops, and 
laws for the government of the wide region committed to its 
charge. 

The crew who had thus shamefully deserted their captain 
did not all reach England : some having landed on the coast 
of Hudson’s Straits were attacked by the natives, and des- 
perately wounded ; the result being that Green, the ring- 
leader of the mutiny, died and was thrown into the sea — thus 
meeting with that retribution so appropriate to his crimes. 
Three of the remainder also died in a few days from their 
wounds ; and another died from famine ere they saw the 
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Irish coast. The survivors at last reached the Downs, when 
the principals hurried to London, to secure the influence of 
some persons in authority, that pardon might he procured for 
the crime which had deprived Bngland of her brave naviga- 
tor. This pardon was obtained, though by what means it 
is difficult to say, probably the absence of sufficient evidence 
prevented the authorities from punishing the mutineers, and 
the influence of powerful parties exerted to secure their de- 
pendents from infamy. We can therefore only contemplate 
the melancholy end of Hudson as one of those mysterious 
events which sometimes surround with clouds and darkness* 
the last hours of men, whose memorials are preserved clear 
and bright in the best memories of a nation. 
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X. 

THE DISCOVERER’S GRAVE ; 

OR, 

THE DEATH OF BEHRING. 


■ n the first discovery of America, Europe be- 
held the new region as a totally distinct world, 
separated from the old homes of Europe by a 
wide ocean, and forming a circle of its own in 
the groat mundane system. Strange were its 
people, whose vast but barbaric mythology, and remnants of 
ruined cities, pointed to primitive ages when the first race of 
men— the giants of olden time — raised their Cyclopean walls 
and massive towers. Strange, too, w r cre the reports of inex- 
haustible riches, of diamond-paved streams, and rivers 
sparkling with golden sands, which summoned distant nations 
to seize upon the glittering prize, and brought to the as- 
tonished natives of Mexico and Peru a Cortez and a Pizarro. 
But soon Europe became familiar with America, and began 
to regard it as part and parcel of the old world, and an essen- 
tial member of the great geographical commonwealth ; for 
fast and full rolled the tide of emigration into the bright 
plains, dense forests, and far extended coasts of the new 
world. At longth the once unknown region, discovered 
simply because it barred & western passage to the Indies, and 
which Columbus so unexpectedly lighted on in his road thither, 
was deemed to be united to the ancient earth ; and western 
America was supposed to join hands with Asia ; so that, in- 
stead of being separated on every side by wide oceans, 
its physical relationship with the old world was clearly ad- 
mitted. This point of junction was reckoned to he in the 
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high north-western latitudes ; and its existence seemed con- 
firmed by the repeated disappointments in the search for a 
north-western passage to Asia. Every attempt to discover 
such a route must have implied the conviction that some 
channel separated America from Asia ; and the non-discovery 
of the desired sea-path led geographers to believe in the 
union of the two continents. But this notion at length 
yielded to the progress of discoveiy, and the separation of 
the old from the new world became an established fact by the 
surveys of Behring, a Danish navigator who was induced to 
enter the Russian navy, then receiving the highest patronage 
from that imperial mind which laid the foundations of Rus- 
sian greatness. The genius of Peter the Great enabled him 
to detect in the mariner of Jutland the spirit and energy of 
the discoverer, and the ruling mind of the North soon found 
ample work for Vitus Behring. 

The Danish mariner did not, however, commence the dis- 
coveries, which have given him a name in the histories of all 
nations, during the life of Peter ; in the year of whose death 
Behring prepared for his first survey of the coast of Kamt- 
schatka. His researches were pursued according to plans pre- 
pared by the emperor himself, who had drawn up a series of re- 
marks for the guidance of those upon whom the task of examin- 
ing the unknown waters north of the Aleutian Isles might fall. 
The results of Behring’s labours were attained by two 
voyages ; one, undertaken in 1728, when he proved the great 
point that Asia is not united to America ; and the other, made 
in 1741, when he completed his researches, and died amid 
his discoveries. The latter belongs directly to the subject of 
this chapter, and comprehends most of the great triumphs 
achieved by Behring. 

In the year 1741 he saw his two vessels ready in the port 
of Alaska, to which place he gave the names oi his ships — 
the St. Peter and the St. Paul, calling it the harbour of St. 
Peter and St. Paul ; from which he sailed on June 4th. 
The harbour whence he departed is at the southern ex- 
tremity of Kamtschatka, where the distance between Asia 
and America is much greater than at various points more 
towards the north, where the lands gradually approach, 
leaving at last but a strait of about fifty miles wide. 
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Behring’* course lay, therefore, to the north and north- 
WO* t, in which direction ho sailed fourteen days before dis- 
covering the opposite continent. He now began to explore 
the coast to make certain that it was indeed the American 
continent he beheld, as on previous occasions a group of 
islands had beep taken for the mainland— a mistake likely to 
happen on a coast swarming with dark, volcanic-looking isles, 
which seemed like the remnants of some ancient causeway 
formerly uniting the now dissevered continents. The reader, 
who will trace the Aleutian isles stretching from the American 
Cape of Alaska to Behring’s islands, will be struck by the 
appearance q £ something like a former junction between the 
two continents by these numerous and dark ocean-towers, 
which stand like sentinels guarding the pass between the old 
and new worlds. Through such groups Behring carefully 
steered his ship, and soon satisfied himself of the existence 
and extent of that strait which, whilst it separates America 
from Asia, connects the Pacific with the Arctic Ocean. 

Succeeding navigators of the highest ability have surveyed 
that sea and those straits, which preserve, amid the changes 
of ages, the name of Behring i but to him alone must be 
given the honour of discovering the celebrated channel 
through which the waters of either Pole communicate, A 
more perfect acquaintance with each bay and arm of that sea, 
both on the American and Asiatic shores, has] since been ob- 
tained by the surreys of the Russians, and the labours of 
British navigators, especially those of Cook and Beechy ; 
l>ut this more perfect knowledge lessens not the fame of 
Behring, for disooverers usually leave the filling up of their 
great results to succeeding minds. 

What rewards attended him, the reader may inquire. 
Did he retire to some Russian palace in the new capital of the 
Czars, and live the idol of the people, and the honoured of 
the nobles ? Or did he, retiring to Jutland, pass his days in 
the pleasing seclusion of some Danish village, listening to the 
roar of the distant sea, but unshaken by its tempests ? Let 
the reader take down his chart of the sea between Kamt- 
schatka and the shores of Russian America, and observe that 
arc of a circle formed by the Aleutian Isles : at one end is 
Cape Alaska, and the other is terminated by Behring’s Island. 
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That isle is so called because it witnessed the navigatorV 
last moments, and a few feet of its sandy shore became his 
grave 

It was the month of December in 1741 : the icebergs, and 
storm, with bitter frost, had gathered their forces in the 
northern seas, and the black tempest howled over the wastes 
of a desolate island near the Asiatic shore of Behring’s 
Strait. A small group of sailors might be seen cowering in 
the most sheltered part of the beach ; and a man, bearing 
the marks of authority, lying, exhausted by disease, in a hole 
scooped out of the sand. This was Behring : he lay, dying, 
in this lonely isle, having left the captain of the St. Peter 
actively surveying the American shore. What sad tide of 
suffering had borne him hither ? 

Whilst occupied in tracing the trending of the straits, a 
furious tempest swept his bark from her course, hurrying her 
to the south, from the narrower parts of the channel towards 
the open sea. In vain the sails were closely clewed : hour 
by hour the ship lost way, and it seemed as if the storm-spirit 
of the Arctic Sea had despatched his hosts to repel the daring 
navigator from invading the ancient, untouched passes of the 
deep. But the storm was not the only evil : the terrible 
sea-scurvy had attacked them, and day by day some 
soul passed from the plague-stricken ship. To escape 
from the pestilential air of the vessel became now absolutely 
nocessary ; and to find some wintering-place on the coast 
either of America or Kamtschatka was the great object of 
both captain and crew. But a spell seemed upon the ship : 
the reckoning was lost, water failed, the crew were dying, 
and the steersman so enfeebled that two men were compelled 
to support him at his post. The days were becoming short, 
and the long nights exposed the drifting ship to numerous 
dangers amidst the rocks and islands of the unknown sea. 
To increase their perilous condition, the rigging of the vessel 
began to yield before the constant action of the elements ; 
and thus the masts seemed likely to fall upon the sea-beaten 
hull. 

The struggle was, however, soon over. One night the 
doomed vessel was shattered upon a line of breakers off 
Behring’s Island, on which, however, the crew were safely 
landed, November the 8th. Not one regarded the loss of 
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the ship as a subject of regret, so certain were all that no- 
thing hut an escape to land could deliver them from the 
dreadful scurvy. So enfeebled had some become that they 
died immediately after their removal to the land ; and most 
of the remaining crew shrunk through weakness from the 
slightest exertion, preferring to lie down in despairing 
lethargy rather than undertake the smallest labours. Nor 
is this surprising, when their physical sufferings are con- 
sidered. The usual symptoms of their disease comprehended 
mental and bodily prostration ; a strange indifference to life, 
and deep melancholy fell upon them ; whilst acute inflam- 
mation piercing through the limbs, a livid skin, and the 
general deoay of the vital functions, added to the horrors 
of their condition. 1 

Behring was attacked by this sea-plague, and rapidly sunk 
under its wasting influence, which neither a constitution 
inured to all climates, nor the attention of his officers and 
crew could furnish him with the means of resisting. In this 
state lay, in the month of December, 1741, the favourite of 
Peter the Great, dying amid the regions which his perse- 
verance had opened to file world. His course was now clearly 
over : the fatal melancholy, accompanied by delirium, had 
seized him ; and on December the 8th, in 1741, Behring died, 
leaving his name to the guardianship of the old and new 
worlds, between the boundaries of which he found his grave. 

The island on which Behring died and was buried is about 
a hundred miles long and fifteen broad, and placed at the 
western extremity of the Aleutian Chain, which extends di- 
rectly across the southern entrance to the Straits. This 
island, so desolate in 1741, has now become a trading station 
for the agents of the Russian Free Company, who have thus 
broken in upon the solemn stillness of Behring’s grave. It 
was not found to be an island until after his death, when the 
crew sent out an exploring party, and ascertained the 
bearing of the coast. 

A few words may suffice for detailing the adventures of 
Behring's crew after their commander’s death. The men 
contrived to weather the storms of winter, and constructed a 
boat from the materials of their ship ; which, as if sympa- 
thising with her departed captain, fell to pieces in a tempest 
shortly after his death. They began to build their new vessel 
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in spring, and did not finish till August, on the 10th of which 
month the survivors departed for Kamtschatka, and on the 
25th entered the Bay of Awatscha, whence they had de- 
parted w T ith such bright hopes. In the Port of Petropaulski 
they found a good store of provisions, left by their companion- 
ship the St. Paul, from which storms had early separated 
Behring’s vessel ; and with the help of these supplies another 
winter was passed. In the following spring the crew of the 
wrecked St. Peter reached the part of Okotsk on the south- 
east coast of Siberia, having been exposed for nearly throe 
years to the vicissitudes of a navigation on those stormy 
shores. 

r Thus closed the last voyage of Behring, in which, having 
completed his work, and put the key-stone to his labours, he 
died in the midst of his discoveries, leaving to Russia the re- 
ward of his toils, and to succeeding navigators the task of 
enlarging our knowledge of the regions first explored by him- 
self. A monument to his memory may be seen by the 
northern navigator in the garden of tho governor of Petro- 
paulski, raised by the Russian government near the spot 
where Behring took his last departure for tho shores of 
Kamtschatka. 
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XI. 

THE MIDSHIPMAN’S ADVENTURE ; 


OR, 


THE SUFFERINGS OF BYRON AND THE CREW OF HER MAJESTY^ 
SHIP WAGER, ON THE COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


gJQ^AR was declared against Spain by England, in the 
year 1739, in consequence of the injuries inflic- 
ted by the navy of the former power upon the 
commerce of the latter in the West Indies. 
Admiral Vernon and Commodore Anson were despatched 
with their respective fleets to attack the Spanish settle- 
ments on the coasts of South America, and succeeded 
in causing much damage to the sea-ports and trade of the 
enemy. The warlike proceedings of these squadrons require 
no discussion in the ensuing pages, as neither the conquest 
of Potto Bello by Vernon, nor the capture of the treasure- 
laden galleon by Anson, form any portion of the adventures 
detailed in this chapter. Commodore Anson left England 
with a fleet of eight sail in September, 1740, and sailed 
directly for the western coasts of South America, which the 
squadron was prevented from reaching by a furious tempest 
scattering the ships whilst attempting to beat through the 
Straits of Le Mairo* between the island of Staten Land and 
the coast of Terra del Fuego.t Two of the vessels returned 

* These straits were discovered in the early part of the seventeenth 
century by Le Maire, a Dutchman, from whom they are named. 

f This group of islands received the name of Terra del Fuego (land of 
fire), from a volcano on one of the highest peaks. 
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to Rio Janiero, whilst the others harassed the coasts, attack- 
ing towns and capturing merchant-ships. One ship, The 
Wager, of twenty-eight guns and 160 men, must now en- 
gage our exclusive attention, as she never returned to Eng- 
land, and few of her crew again beheld the shores of Britain. 

John Byron, afterwards commodore, and grandfather of 
the famous poet, was a midshipman on board tins vessel, and 
shared the sufferings of her crew on the desolate shores and 
wild districts of the Indian country. Of these adventures 
Byron afterwards wrote a detailed account, from which the 
ensuing particulars are principally derived. To these mari- 
time perils of his ancestry Lord Byron has referred in various 
parts of his poems ; thus, when feeding his melancholy aad 
discontented spirit with bitter reflections on tho past events 
of his life, a comparison is made between the sea-storms 
which wrecked tho ship of his grandfather, and those tem- 
pests of the heart which had drifted him far from peace : 

44 He had no rest at sea, nor I on shore 1” 

The Wager accompanied the squadron as a store-ship, 
carrying not only the heavy artillery of the fleet, but provi- 
sions and merchandize, which rendered her movements more 
slow than the less encumbered ships. In addition to these 
impediments she was unfitted to cope with the heavy storms 
of the Southern Ocean, in consequence of the bad state of 
the timbers, and her general unfitness for the purposes of a 
war-ship, she having formerly been employed in the. Indian 
trade, and so better qualified for commercial than for War- 
like purposes. These defects were not compensated by 
the efficiency of the crew, part of which consisted of feeble 
old men drafted from Chelsea Hospital So shamefully was 
the administration of the navy then neglected that ships were 
thus despatched to an enemy’s coast, at the extremity of the 
globe, with such feeble equipments. The vessel was with diffi- 
culty navigated through the rough Straits of Le Mairc, narrowly 
•scaping shipwreck on the rocky shores of Staten Land ; but 
a heavy storm from the west soon coming on, the ship was 
so terribly shattered as to be unable to hold her course. The 
rest of the fleet became invisible, and the battered Wager 
began to drive towards the dangerous coast of Patagonia, by 
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which it was at last apprehended the vessel would be land- 
locked, as the captain persisted in keeping too much to the 
east, hoping thus to rejoin the commodore at the Isle of 
Neustro Senoro del Socoro, near the coast of Chili. 

To this point the captain had positive instructions to sail, 
and therefore made direct for the rendezvous, with the lau- 
dable object of supplying the commodore with the ammuni- 
tion and stores neoesBary for the siege of the Spanish forti- 
fied towns. Captain Cheap imagined that he was but fear- 
lessly fulfilling his duty by thus desperately holding his course 
on a lee shore, forgetting, like most men of mere blind cou- 
rage, that an officer must possess a keen eye to foresee, and 
circumspection to ward off, danger, in addition to that bravery 
which is ever ready to grapple with the foo. Those qualities 
were, however, little regarded by the commander of the 
Wager, who pushed along the dangerous coast heedless of the 
fears expressed by his officers, who were justly alarmed by 
the appearance of weeds and land birds — certain signs of a 
dangerous proximity to the shore. 

At last a cloudy dim- shaped mass loomed through the 
misty air, which to some appeared like the vast rounded 
summits of the giant Cordilleras, though others, sharing the 
captain’s reckless confidence, deemed them but airy shapes 
floating in the heated atmosphere. The appearance, how- 
ever, grew more and more defined, and at length the terrible 
conviction, that the ship was sailing directly for the land, 
flashed upon the whole crew. Those misty-looking moun- 
tain summits, which had been so recently observed, were at 
length regarded as neglected monitors of a danger now me- 
nacing the doomed ship. The land bore north-west of the 
Wager, which it was impossible to steer from the shore, as 
the wind blew a furious hurricane from the sea, and resisted 
every attempt to wear the ship. Every heave of the Pacific 
now bore the vessel nearer to the peril ; and whilst the crew 
were battling with wind and wave, night came on, accom- 
panied by tempest and thick darkness, thus not only increas- 
ing their dangers but diminishing the means of extricating 
themselves from the chain of breakers, upon whose foam- 
crested ridge they were drifting when the sun went down. 

After nightfall the Wager became almost unmanagablc, 
the few sails which were set being tom from the masts. 
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whilst vast waves broke incessantly over her, sweeping the 
whole longth of the deck. Amidst this confusion and horror 
many of the sick crawled upon the deck, as if dreading to 
meet death in their suffocating holes below. They appeared 
but to die ; one after another these half dead and enfeebled 
men were torn from the rigging and timbers, grasped in vain 
by their skeleton hands, and borne unnoticed over the sides 
of their ship by the wild waters. None could even attempt 
to assist his fellow in tho darkness, and few cries were heard 
amid the shrieking of the hurricane, as it tore like some 
maddened sea-demon, through the rigging. At one moment 
a long-sustained wailing sound broke so horribly over the 
waves that all expected the ship must be tom in pieces ; at 
another the ocean rolled on, like the roar of some mighty 
cataract, dashing its whole collected force upon the shivering 
bulwarks of the groaning ship. To add to the terror, all 
this proceeded amidst darkness so dense that neither captain, 
officers, nor men could distinguish the true nature of the 
perils which each knew to be close at hand. About four 
o’clock in the morning the crew felt as if some crushing 
wave had split the timbers of the Wager ; the shock was 
instantly repeated, and the ship flung upon her beam ends, 
with a force which loosened every plank. The ship had 
struck : all now expected to enter in a few moments those 
whirling waters, and there find a grave. Whilst awaiting 
the effect of this blow a huge wave lifted the Wager from 
the breaker, and hove her upon another rock which smashed 
her rudder, and crushed in the stoutest timber. Hope now 
seemed to leave the crew, who began to exhibit traces of 
frenzy ; some drawing cutlasses rushed upon the rest, and 
were knocked down in self defence ; others sat stupified and 
utterly helpless, though these consisted chiefly of the sick 
who saw no hope of escape. A few, however, preserved the 
calm courage of the British sailor, standing nobly to their 
duty amid the savage desolation of the scene. The man at 
the helm displayed that presence of mind without which, in 
the moment of danger, man becomes not only helpless but 
contemptible. Though the rudder had been carried away, 
he kept his station, waiting quietly for the word from his 
officers, and when they inquired of him Xi whether the ship 
would steer,” he first tried the wheel and then answered with 
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all the calmness of a man steering his vessel in the Downs. 
Some of the officers, though feeling nothing could save the 
ship, were desirous of rousing the crew from the lethargy 
which would prevent the rescuing of a single man, and 
therefore began to incite the men to various works on the 
sails and ropes. The despair which sometimes falls upon a 
crew at the moment when a vessel strikes upon rocks or 
hidden sand-banks surprises those who know that the very 
same men have often stood unflinching before the hottest Are 
of a battery, and preserved the coolness of a review-day amid 
showers of grape and round shot. The reason is that hope 
often departs at the striking of a vessel, and the men feel 
struggling to be useless, though whilst they see a chance of 
success they will strive to the last. 

The crew of the Wager were a little encouraged by the 
breaking of day, which, though it disclosed the ruin made 
during the night, brought to their view the land at a short 
distance. The shore seemed desolate, barren, and exposed 
to the storms of the Pacific ; but it promised, for a time at 
least, safety to those who now gazed gladly upon the line of 
savage ocean-torn rocks, against which the huge billows 
rolled with incessant roar. To reach that firm land was now 
the aim of all, and not without reason, as the ship gave inti- 
mations that before long the hull would be broken up by the 
waves. The prospect of escape from immediate death raised 
the crew from their supine despair to the heights of an extra- 
vagant joy, which many manifested, not in more strenuous 
efforts for effecting a landing, but in boisterous and brutal 
drunkenness ; for some, breaking open the store-rooms and 
driving in the brandy casks, drank to such excess that many 
were unable to stand, and were actually drowned by falling 
overboard. The boats were at length launched, and the crew 
ordered on shore, the captain resolving to remain to the last, 
although a dislocated shoulder, produced by a fall on the pre- 
ceding day, might have justified an earlier departure from the 
ship. Thus the man whose obstinacy, in steering so closely 
to the shore, had caused the wreck of the Wager, evinced no 
want of courage amidst the perils to which his deficiency of 
judgment had conducted the ship. Another illustration this 
of the vast difference between a brave and an able officer—* 
the latter quality implying the possession of a head to guide 
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the impulses of the heart ; but the former, when separated 
from fdfill and judgment, has repeatedly led to the most dis- 
astrous results in military and naval enterprises. 

Captain Cheap and his officers exerted themselves to save 
every man of the orew; but the drunken state to which many of 
the miserable men had reduced themselves bailed all their ef- 
forts. Thus many who before the discovery of land had been 
engaged in prayer for deliverance, were now swallowed by the 
waves in a condition of utter helplessness. Even at the last a 
body of the crew, headed by the boatswain, refused to leave the 
ship, though her stoutest timbers were fast breaking up, hoping 
to enjoy the uninterrupted possession of the ship’s brandy, for 
'Which they were willing to risk even their lives : the captain 
and officers were, therefore, compelled to abandon the besotted 
sailors to their maddening excitement. At length, about a 
hundred and forty men reached the shore ; and now began 
inquiries respecting food, and shelter from the pitiless tempest; 
for night was fast approaching, and all were so exhausted by 
labour, and benumbed with cold, that numbers must expect 
to perish in a few hours unless seme means of support were 
discovered. After landing, the drenched men retired to a 
small thicket at a short distance from the beach, where it 
was hoped some protection might be obtained from the 
drenching rain. An Indian hut was discovered within this 
wood, with numerous spears laid up in a manner which at- 
tested the occasional presence of the natives on the spot. 
Whatever joy the hut gave to those who were able to foree an 
entrance for the night within its walls, the discovery alarmed 
all with the dread of a speedy attaek from savages, who 
might be even then watching the party from some retreat. 

During this night three of the party died : one in the hut, 
and two beneath a tree, the branches of which gave but little 
shelter against the wind, rain, and oold. The morning re- 
vealed these deaths to all, and suggested a like fate for every 
one unless food were quickly procured. The party had been 
more than forty hours without a meal, and the most eager 
inquiries for provisions now commenced. Some distributed 
themselves along the shore, to search for shell-fish or sea- 
weed, and others found a small bag of biscuit-dust, which had 
been brought from the Wager. But this did not amount to 
more than throe pounds’ weight, and the foraging party 
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brought back only a dead sea-gull, and same weeds resem- 
bling wild celery~a poor breakfast for a hundred and forty 
famishing men. These various substances were put into a 
pot, a large quantity of water poured ovtor them, and thus a 
soup was made ; not over rich, certainly, nor likely to be 
acceptable at the Mansion House, London ; but * which was 
eagerly devoured by these shipwrecked men. 

But even this fare Was not destined to recruit their ex- 
hausted bodies, for shortly after the scanty breakfast had 
been concluded the crew exhibited all the symptoms of poi- 
soned men, sickness and fainting affecting nearly all. The 
first supposition was that the weeds were poisonous, but a 
short time relieved them from this apprehension, and dis- 
closed the cause of the illness which had still further weak- 
ened those upon whom hunger and fatigue had already 
operated. The biscuit-powder had been carelessly placed in 
a tobaooo-bag, and as some of the tobacco remained at the 
bottom, it had become mixed with the biseuit, and this being 
taken by exhausted men, the consequences just narrated en- 
sued. The next day, as the ship vet held together, an 
attempt Vras made to induce the drunken men left on board 
the Wager to come on land ; but all to no purpose. A 
survey was now made of the coast ; hut little satisfaction 
resulted from these observations, which convinced all of the 
desolate and barren nature of the spot. 

Steep and wild hills were separated by swamps, in which 
nothing likely to serve for nourishing food was found ; and 
even the beach seemed abandoned by shell-fish, which so often 
give sustenance to oast-away sailors on the most barren 
coasts. The truth is, the crew of the Wager were so con- 
vinced that savages were concealed near them, and watching 
for an opportunity of attack, that they refrained from suffi- 
ciently examining the line of coast, upon parts of which food 
might have been obtained. 

An event now occurred, proving the utter recklessness to 
which some of the crew were fast approaching. The party 
left in the ship began to fear she was going to pieces, and 
tiie rising of a storm made them earnestly desirous of leaving 
the vessel, to whieh they had hitherto dung with such deter- 
mination. They accordingly made signals to those on shore 
for boats, but tbe tempestuous sea rendered it a matter of 
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doubt whether life should be risked to bring off those who, 
for the sake of a drunken carousal, had refused to escape 
when commanded. As the boat did not immediately come, 
the wretches loaded one of the quarter-deck cannons, and 
fired a shot at the hut in which so many of their late com- 
panions had taken shelter. The ball passed just above this 
habitation, tearing its way through the surrounding trees, 
upon which it was judged advisable to get such desperadoes 
on shore as soon as possible, where they would be more under 
the control of the officers. This was at last effected with 
great difficulty, and upon their landing an opportunity oc- 
curred for testing the determination and courage of the cap- 
tain, officers, and the well-disposed part of the crew. The 
fellows who had been brought on shore came fully armed, and 
evinced their resolution to act independently of all control. 
They were therefore surrounded, and deprived of their wea- 
pons ; and the captain, enraged at the mutinous conduct of 
the boatswain, who had supported the rest in their revolt, 
knocked him down with a blow from his stick. It was also 
discovered that one of their number had been murdered in a 
dispute on board the Wager, after the departure of the officers 
and chief part of the crew. Thus in the midst of the most 
menacing dangers did these brutal men indulge in drunken- 
ness and murder, as if anxious to unite deepness of crimi- 
nality to greatness of suffering. It was now resolved to 
construct some place of permanent shelter from the weather, 
as it might be long before the means of escape were obtained 
either by the exertions of the shipwrecked crew, or the in- 
terposition of others who might approach the same place. 
The ship’s cutter was therefore turned keel upwards, and 
raised upon props, by which device a tolerable kind of house 
was formed, which, with the hut, afforded protection for the 
whole party. The next object was food, and the most per- 
severing attempts were made to procure some of the stores 
from the hull of the Wager, which still resisted the action of 
the waves, although the greater part lay under water. 

A portion of the stores was at last secured and placed in a 
guarded tent, from which rations were distributed under the 
direction of the captain and officers. This supply, however, 
did not supersede the necessity of unceasing efforts to pro- 
cure food by journeyings along the shores to collect shell-fish 
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and shoot birds, of which many were obtained when the crew 
extended their examinations to suitable points, and oyer suffi- 
cient distances. Some Harrowing scenes were frequently 
witnessed by these hunting parties, who often came suddenly 
upon a hillock of sand, which was soon found to have 
gathered round the decaying body of one of their former 
comrades. Sometimes a large billow was discerned rolling 
towards the beach, with a dark object borne on the foaming 
summit ; and in a few moments a lacerated body was flung 
by the surge on the sands. At other points the carrion 
crows were observed hovering round and alighting upon a 
distant mass i few liked to approach the spot, for all well 
knew the cause which had drawn the birds thither ; but 
hunger forced others to draw near for the sake of getting a 
shot at the crows whilst feasting on the dead. Had not the 
store-tent been constantly watched by the officers the crew 
would have soon neglected other sources of food, and sealed 
their ruin by plundering the reserved provisions, which formed 
the hope of all. So thoroughly selfish had the men become 
that the task of guarding the tent could be entrusted to the 
officers only, who were compelled to divide themselves into 
parties for watching the tent both day and night. Upon 
what land had the Wager been thus wrecked ? If the reader 
will inspect a map of the western ooast of South Amerioa, 
between latitude 42° and 43° S., he will perceive the island 
of Ohiloe, off the coast of Ohili. A little to the south of 
Chiloe arc numerous smaller islands ? and on the reefs sur- 
rounding one of these the ship had struck. It was not there- 
fore unlikely that Spanish, or even English vessels might 
heave in sight ; but the uncertainty attending such an event 
prevented any from relying much on this chance of escape. 

The summits of the Andes were visible from the place 
occupied by the Wager’s crew, and it was tantalizing thus to 
see those distant marks of a populous and fertile land, and to 
be so effectually isolated from its abundance. The captain’s 
plan was to prepare a store of food and man the boats for a 
voyage to the north, hoping to seize some Spanish ship, and 
saU home with the prize. The collection of a good stock of 
provisions was necessary for the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject, and hence the necessity of vigilance in guarding the 
food obtained from the wreck of the Wager. 
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Often did the captain and officers ascend a hill, called by 
them, most significantly, “ Mount Misery,” to surrey the 
sea, and observe the bearings of the coast. Toward the ocean 
an apparently endless chain of breakers stretched far as the 
eye could reach, conspicuous by their white foam-crested 
summits ; whilst a wild succession of hills, swamps, and 
forests covered the island. From such examinations little 
knowledge of the surrounding sea could be gained; the captain, 
therefore, gave orders for a party of the most trusty of the 
crew to return to the wreck, and endeavour to extricate the 
Wager’s long-boat from the ruins of the hull. 

Whilst occupied in this work, the first great change in the 
prospects of the party occurred ; they were visited by human 
beings, and thus their intercourse with humanity being re- 
newed some hope of ultimate escape began to dawn upon the 
minds of all. Three canoes were suddenly observed rounding 
a headland to the south, to which the crew of the Wager 
made the signals deemed most likely to attract the strangers, 
who at length approached and displayed a friendly feeling, 
whilst their surprise at the appearance of the Europeans in- 
dicated a total ignorance of white men. This rather alarmed 
the crew of the Wager, as it seemed a proof of their great 
distance from the ordinary line of navigation. The Indians 
left for a short time, aud upon their return brought some 
sheep, which they must have procured from the Spanish 
settlements — a circumstance suggesting the possibility of en- 
tering before long into correspondence with civilized men. 
The language of the strangers was wholly unintelligible to 
the English, who were therefore unable to procure informa- 
tion respecting the facilities for reaching other parts of the 
coast. It was quickly discovered that the natives were de- 
sirous of settling near the shipwrecked crew, as a party of 
more than fifty erected their wigwams in the vicinity of the 
tent, partly induced by the prospect of obtaining some of 
those articles so valuable in the eyes of barbarians. Not- 
withstanding the peaceable conduct of the natives, their 
presence seemed likely to prove a cause of dangerous dispute 
between them and the Wager’s men, who recklessly endea- 
voured to seduce the wives of the Indians. The latter, how- 
ever, prevented further mischief by instantly departing and 
leaving the insubordinate band to their former loneliness. 
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The departed Indians soon spread the news of the wreck 
amongst their kindred tribes, some of whom spoke a rude 
dialect of the Spanish, and thus means were put into opera- 
tion by which all might reasonably hope to reach the main- 
land, as it was not probable the Spanish would disregard 
the reports of a wreck on such a coast. 

In the meantime the subsistence of so many men on a 
barren spot called for unceasing vigilance ; the wreck afforded 
no further stores, and the shore could not be expected to feed 
more than a hundred persons. At length those who by their 
infamous conduct had driven away the friendly natives saw 
death from famine enter their body to such an extent that 
their number rapidly diminished from a hundred and forty- 
live to a hundred men. In this extremity it was not to be 
supposed that any animal capable of giving nourishment 
would be allowed to live. Young Byron had a pet Indian 
dog, which attracted the attention of the starving crew, a 
party of whom presented themselves before him, demanding 
the animal for food, and, all Byron’s entreaties for the crea- 
ture being unavailing, dragged it away. Its former owner 
saw it killed, and was then glad to receive some of the flesh 
for his dinner. Three weeks after, the ancestor of him who 
depicted the shipwreck in the “ Juan,” was compelled by the 
gnawings of hunger to search for and eat the decaying paws 
and part of the skin of this dog. 

Some of the men displayed no little ingenuity in their de- 
vices to obtain food during this state of famine. One, named 
Phips, was accustomed to float far out to sea in a puncheon, 
which, partly sunk in the water and supported by logs of 
wood, was prevented from entirely sinking or upsetting ; 
and he thus procured many sea-birds, who settled on the 
floating mass, unconscious of their enemy’s presence. The 
same man also constructed a kind of canoe from an ox- 
hide and some hoops, in which he carried on his sea-sports 
with success. But all were not so daring or so successful, 
and were limited to the neighbourhood of the coast, or the 
woods in the interior, where birds were sometimes shot 
resembling geese. The island was not well supplied with 
the feathered tribes, a few small birds, like large robins, and 
two or three woodcocks, being the only visitants to its storm- 
beaten retreats. Some large birds of prey were now and 
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then shot ; but as all these together would not have stocked 
a family larder, the supply was wholly insufficient for a hun- 
dred men. A dead whale would have provided some dinners ; 
but though one had been seen, the currents drifted the car- 
cass away, much to the regret of many, who naturally 
thought more of the quantity than the quality of their pro- 
visions. Once the Indians brought some dog’s flesh which 
was indeed a dainty to men who frequently fed on rotten 
sea-fowls ; but such luxuries were not often at hand. A 
weed called “ slaugh” was sometimes found and fried in the 
tallow of a few candles, to which preparation some wild 
celery was added, and the whole eaten eagerly, even by those 
who knew the feebleness resulting from such food. But 
what could be dene ? Amidst the agonies of hunger, men 
were ready to devour any substance winch could by possibility 
be swallowed, thinking little of the sufferings to follow. 

Some flour remained from the stock procured from the 
Wager ; but this it was resolved to preserve at all hazards 
for use after departure from the island, and some who at- 
tempted to steal from this reserved provision were punished 
with severity. It was justly argued that, when once at sea, 
all must depend for existence on the food in the boats ; and 
unless this were preserved the place of their wreck must 
likewise be the place of their bunal. Whilst they remained 
on land some food might be procured ; at sea no such oppor- 
tunity could be expected. These considerations were the 
dictates of common prudence and forethought ; but numbers 
bad no eye for the future, and would recklessly have con- 
sumed the whole reserve of food had they not been deterred 
by force. 

Constant suffering often exercises a hardening influence 
upon minds not naturally of coarse dispositions ; but its effect 
upon the brutal and reckless is fearful, crushing every rem- 
nant of Belf-government and patience. Thus it happened to 
the crew of the Wager, pent up between gloomy woods and 
a stormy sea, whilst famine extinguished every feeling but 
that of a cruel selfishness. Some began to talk over the 
accounts of crews who had found support by feeding on the 
bodies of those killed for the sustenance of the rest. This 
subject once mentioned was constantly on the tongue, as if 
thus better to familiarize the mind to the thoughts of that 
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horrible event, which many deemed approaching. The thing 
was constantly alluded to, and insinuated in various forms as 
opportunity offered, and remonstrance only served to bring 
out more boldly the secret thoughts, before but half expressed. 
A stop was put to these horrid speculations by one of the 
officers discovering some pieces of putrid beef cast on the 
shore from the wreck, which, being equally distributed, hushed 
the cannibal insinuations. 

But want of food was not the only suffering of this undis* 
ciplined crew : mutiny and violence in various forms con- 
tributed to increase their privations, and exasperated their 
feelings. We have seen the commencement of this on the 
day after the wreck, when the boatswain and his gang re- 
fused to retire from the ship ; and the same spirit was fur- 
ther developed by the act of firing from the Wager upon 
those who had landed. The spirit of mutiny next revealed 
itself by the formation of parties amongst the men, some 
separating from the rest, and erecting themselves into inde- 
pendent societies, spuming the control of the officers ; others 
made resolutions to abandon their fellows, and seek for 
themselves a settlement in other islands. A desperate set 
laid a barrel of gunpowder dose to the captain’s hut, and 
were on the very point of blowing up the place, when one of 
their number, struck by remorse, or dreading the conse- 
quences of so infamous a crime, dissuaded them from the 
deed. These separated from the rest, and constructing a 
punt, departed, but were never heard of again ; finding in 
all probability a termination to their wretched life in an 
ocean grave. Secret murders, it was feared, had been com- 
mitted by these villains, who had taken advantage of the 
dispersed state of their companions to practise their vile 
designs without restraint. 

This mutinous conduct might have been suppressed by a 
commander who possessed the respect of his men, but Captain 
Cheap was without this powerful auxiliary of discipline, And 
on one occasion so outraged the feelings of all by an act of 
fool-hardy severity, arising not from the dictates of reason, 
but from the blindness of passionate impulse, that few except 
the officers would confide in him. This was the death of 
midshipman Cozens, who, having one day a warm dispute with 
the purser, the latter charged him with mutiny, and fired a 
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pistol at Cozens, who received no harm, as the ball missed 
him. The sound of the discharge brought out the captain, 
who, without asking a question, shot the midshipman through 
the head. The sight of Cozens, who seems to hare been a 
favourite with the crew, bleeding to death, so exasperated all, 
that instant sedition was with difficulty prevented, and their 
feelings were further excited by the captain’s refhsal to allow 
Cozens to be removed from the cold Mid wet ground into a 
tent ; all that was granted for him being the shelter of some 
canvas thrown over his body. He, having lingered in this 
state for a few days, died, leaving behind him a dark remem- 
b ranee of the cause of his death, which kept all in a state 
most unfavourable for the exercise of that hearty co-operation 
required by their gloomy circumstances. If mutinous feeling 
prevailed before, this rash act bad not in Hie least increased 
the captain s authority. The rudest sailor readily distin- 
guished between the systematized discipline of the able 
though strict commander, and the headlong exercise of an 
uncertain and ill-directed control. Thus in a short time the 
mutineers proceeded to more daring measures, taking pos- 
session of a tent for themselves, and holding committees, 
whose decisions were forwarded with all the airs of authority 
to the captain, who was often compelled to humour the cabal 
by a feigned acquiescence in their schemes. Thus the man who 
had shot down, without a word of examination, one of his 
helpless midshipmen, was overawed by the combined menaces 
of tumultuous men. The next step taken by the mutineers 
put a climax on all their past proceedings, and dearly indi- 
cated Hie utter contempt in which they held the unfortunate 
captain, who was now imprisoned by nis own crew, with the 
express declaration that they did so in order to bring him to 
trial in England for the murder of Mr. Cosens. When the 
long-boat was completed, the mutinous men were about to 
force the captain on board under a guard of marines ; but 
finding the boat less roomy than anticipated, they were pre- 
vailed upon to leave it to his choice whether he would go or 
remain. He, preferring the latter, was left with Mr. Hamil- 
ton and the surgeon, whilst eighty-one men, orowded into the 
long-boat, cutter, and barge, took their departure. Thus we 
have Hie unusual spectacle of a shipwrecked crew setting all 
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military laws at defiance — first seizing their captain, then 
leaving him to the horrors of a desolate island. 

When Byron found that the men were about to sail without 
the captain, he became alarmed, and resolved to efieot his 
escape the first opportunity. The plan adopted by the crew 
was to sail along the coast during the day, taking refuge in 
some harbour every night, trusting by these means to secure 
provisions, and avoid being driven during the night from the 
land. The party had not proceeded for, when some canvas 
became necessary for sails, which it was found had been left 
behind, at their late abode called Cheap’s Bay. To obtain 
these articles the barge was sent back, in which Byron 
managed to seat himself ; and when he had proceeded a 
short distance succeeded in dissuading all his companions 
from returning to those whom their country would regard as 
mutineers. The captain was gUd to see so large a body 
return, over whom he might reasonably hope to exercise all 
just influence. 

The next day Byron was permitted to visit the place where 
the confederates had been left, to persuade them to return, 
which journey he was compelled to make across the land to a 
distant point, though he might have spared both his toils and 
reasoning, as the mutineers not only refused to return, hut 
threatened to come and take the barge by force. 

The captain now began to think of putting his plan of 
sailing northwards into execution, as the most likely means 
of meeting with succour ; and a message being sent to a body 
of deserters at a little distance, they readily agreed to the 
proposal, and soon rejoined their commander. The party 
now, with the captain, amounted to twenty 5 and as three 
barrels of beef were fished up from the wreck there was a 
sufficiency of food for all. 

The barge and the yawl being at length put into as good 
a state as the worn-out timbers would allow, all became anx- 
ious to depart from this miserable place ; and on the 15 th of 
December, it being about midsummer in those southern lati- 
tudes, the men proposed to beat across the bay. The cap* 
tain was not desirous of departing just then, as the sea ran 
very high beyond the bay ; but yielding to importunity, the 
boats were launched and the voyage commenced. The 
steeringvof the barge was entrusted to Byron, and that of the 
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yawl to Mr. Campbell. ' The heads of the boats were directed 
to a cape about seventy or eighty miles distant, and all 
pushed off with eagerness from a spot where the skeletons of 
so many of their late companions were crumbling into dust. 
There was no time and little disposition for sentiment, for 
ahead was seen the sea running with fury, and heaving the 
long billows, in a manner by no means pleasant to those 
whose pathway lay through the swelling waters. The wind 
too compelled them to change their course and run before it, 
which drove them toward the land, instead of aiding them in 
their attempts to weather the distant promontory. The boats 
were not long able to keep together, and this, added to the 
storm, made all regret leaving Cheap’s Bay in such a sea. 
They, however, persevered day after day in the attempt to 
make progress, landing when the weather was most unfa- 
vorable. During these struggles Christmas-day passed, 
though their confusion and danger had caused them to lose 
all reckoning, so that the exact day was unknown. Had 
they been more certain of the time, it would have been no 
feast-day to them, thus driven and beaten by ceaseless tem- 
pests which effectually locked them in this desolate bay. 
One night when the greater part were on the shore, and the 
barge at anchor with the yawl in company, a storm sunk the 
latter, and nearly destroyed the former, in oharge of which 
Byron had been left. This forced the party to leave four 
marines behind, as the barge could not carry all, whom 
having furnished with arms and ammunition, they left to 
their fate on a wild rocky shore. Yet amidst these circum- 
stances, the four deserted men took leave of their comrades, 
with three cheers for the king, who then little imagined in 
his European home the feelings connected with the utterance 
of his name in that remote spot. 

The boat at last reached the desired headland, round 
which the sea poured at a rate which bade defiance to the 
passage of the barge ; and after once risking their lives in the 
useless attempt to force a way through the boiling surge, the 
attempt was aoandoned, and the men agreed that all must 
make up their minds to die on the shores of that savage sea. 
The boat was now turned for their former station, which the 
unhappy crew regained after a navigation of two months to 
and fro in the bay— labours which had boon utterly useless 
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in bringing them one step nearer deliverance. Those who 
had returned repaired to the huts, and to their surprise found 
one had been nailed up, as if to secure something deposited 
within. When opened, a number of pieces of iron, which 
had evidently been collected from timbers of the wreck, were 
found carefully laid up in one part, and from other circum- 
stances it was evident that the homes of the Wager’s crew 
had been visited by some Indians, who had carefully hunted 
for every particle of iron, which they had deposited in the 
hut, not supposing the late occupants would ever return. A 
curious illustration of sailors’ habits of thought now occurred, 
showing the existence of feelings akin to the poetic in the 
rudest hearts. 

The reader will remember the shameful rioting, mutiny, 
and recklessness which disgraced the crew of the Wager ; 
nor will he forget the approach to cannibalism and murder 
on one occasion. These men had just returned from a tem- 
pestuous navigation, in which their hopes of escape have been 
crushed ; and now what thoughts disturbed their rest — what 
serious consultations were they which engaged the attention of 
these sea-beaten men ? Long before Cheap’s Bay had been 
left the body of a man had been found on the hill named 
“ Mount Misery.” He was supposed to have been murdered 
by some of the first gang who left the island. This body 
had never been buried, and to such a neglect did the men 
now ascribe the storms which had lately afflicted them, nor 
would they rest until the remains of their comrade were 
placed beneath the earth, when each evidently felt as if some 
dreadful spell had been removed from his spirit. Few would 
expect to find many points of resemblance between the 
Grecian mariners of the heroic ages who navigated the 
galleys, described by Homer, to Troy, and the sailors of 
George II ; yet here, in these English seamen, was the same 
feeling regarding the unburied dead which prevailed in an- 
cient times. In a few days an Indian who spoke Spanish 
arrived at the huts from the Chonos tribe. He was a chief, 
and bore the silver-headed stick which the Spaniards invest 
the Indian princes with, and of which sceptres the chiefs were 
not a little vain ; nor, indeed, without reason, as the orna- 
ment gives them additional consequence in the eyes of their 
dependents* This man had collected the iron, and nailed up 
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the hut, hoping he hud secured for himself a troasure. To 
this Indian offers were made, not only of the iron but also of 
the barge and all it contained, on condition that he would 
conduct the party to one of the Spanish settlements ; for all 
judged it better to become prisoners of war than to wear out 
life in harrassing attempts to vanquish the billows of this 
stormy coast. To these terms the chief agreed, and the 
whole party, thirteen in number, exclusive of the Indian and 
his servant, quickly embarked, eager to escape from famine, 
storms, and death. But whilst all might hope ere long to 
find a home amongst civilised men, their present labours and 
sufferings were rather increased by the change, for the Indian 
conducted them up a rapid river, against the current of which 
their strength was scarcely able to impel the barge. Byron 
took the oar which one of the crew had dropped in the ago- 
nies of death, brought on by fatigue and hunger. Another 
was at the same time dying in the bottom of the barge, who 
begged the captain to give him a morsel of some boiled seal 
— a request which was unheeded, although the captain had 
in his possession more food than any of the rest. The man 
soon died, and the crew were relieved from his pitiable sup- 
plications, which Byron had partly replied to by putting 
some dried shell-fish into the mouth of the dying sailor. 
Upon the evening of this day, marked by such deaths from 
starvation, the captain disgusted his crew by producing from 
a secret place a large piece of seal, a small part of which 
would have relieved from cruel sufferings the poor sailor 
whose cries still sounded in the ears of his surviving mates. 

Amidst all these sufferings, the selfishness which had 
formerly embittered the lives of the whole crew was actively 
operating to tho destruction of all confidence and co-operation 
in the few who remained alive. The whole party had pro- 
ceeded in search of food, and were returning to the barge, 
when six of the men contrived to get a little in advanoe, and 
before their design could be suspected, entered the boat and 
departed, taking with them the servant of the Indian guide, 
and leaving their officers and companions on a desolate coast. 
The Indian guide had left the party a few days previously, 
to obtain some provision, and upon his return imagined his 
servant had been murdered, and it was only by degrees that 
he comprehended the nature of the event which bad robbed 
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him of his reward — the barge. The servant, however, made 
his escape in a few day#, and returning to the place whence 
the barge had departed, soon acquainted the chief with the 
particulars of his seizure. The Indian was still willing to 
guide the remainder of the crew, now dwindled to five, 
towards the Spanish settlements, on condition of receiving 
Byron’s fowling-piece, and some (rifles belonging to the cap- 
tain. But how were they to proceed ? The chiefs canoe 
would not hold all the party ; and it was therefore resolved 
that Captain Cheap and Byron should accompany him to a 
place where the aid of other Indians might be procured. 
To keep the Indian firm to his engagement his wife and 
children were to remain as hostages with the men, who were 
thus unavoidably left behind. At length a small settlement, 
consisting of five or six wigwams, was reached, where the 
captain found refreshment and shelter through the influence 
of the chief ; but Byron was left to manage for himself, the 
commander seeming to care but Kttle for the safety of his 
faithful subordinate. But the young man found gentle and 
pitying hearts, even in an Indian wigwam. Two women 
received him into their rude abode, lighted a fire, and went 
out in the depth of night to procure some fish for his sus- 
tenance, after which they covered him with warm blankets 
and skins whilst he slept. The tenderest mother could not 
have bestowed more fond attention on a dying son than these 
women, whom men would call savage, gave to the exhausted 
English youth, who had come a famishing stranger to their 
hut. As the savage gloom of the wilderness is sometimes 
brightened by clusters of sweet flowers blossoming on the 
dark rock, so the wildness of uncultured humanity is often 
relieved by gleams of those generous emotions which prevent 
our nature from becoming wholly ruined. 

It was at length agreed that Captain Cheap and Byron 
should return to their party, and wait for the arrival of the 
Indians, who promised to come and lead the sailors to a place 
whence they might reach a European settlement. The small 
band was therefore compelled to wait the coming of the In- 
dians, and feast in the meantime on sea-eggs, a species of 
shell-fish with many spines projecting from its surface, which 
we procured by diving to the bottom of the sea, and picking 
up the fish from the sands. 
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The Indians at length arrived, and the skeleton of the 
“ Wager’s ” crew departed from those desolate shores where 
civilized life so rarely battles with the savageness of nature. 
The hundred and sixty men who had left the English channel 
were now reduced to seven ; and one of these — the surgeon 
— was in a dying state, when put into a canoe, where, in a 
few hours, he died from starvation, and was buried in a hole 
scraped by the hand on the shore. The work now before the 
survivors must have exhausted the strongest man : its effects 
upon the famine-stricken hand may therefore be imagined ; 
for they were compelled not only to row against rapid cur- 
rents, but sometimes to carry the canoes over shallows and 
through swamps infested by myriads of stinging insects. 

In the midst of these sufferings, Byron was separated from 
his companions and left upon a lonely beach without a morsel 
of food, with no prospect except a stormy sea, and the gi- 
gantic Cordilleras, which seemed gazing from their calm ele- 
vations on the helpless wanderer. He providentially fell in 
with another party of Indians, who, after nearly killing him 
by their savage treatment, conducted him to the party he 
had lost, from whom he received no welcome, so deeply had 
the selfishness of suffering seared the hearts of men trained 
in the midst of civilization. What marvel if the untutored 
Indians displayed the same indifference to misery, since the 
little instruction received from the missionaries could not 
be supposed more influential upon them than the religious 
education of their clergy upon white men. When Byron and 
his companions had been toiling all day at the oar, the In- 
dians made no offer of their seal’s flesh to the famished white 
men, who were compelled to land and wander for miles along 
the shore in search of shell- fish, which they had no sooner re- 
turned with than rowing recommenced, and was continued 
through the night. These incessant toils were more endurable 
than the miseries arising from the insects which fastened in 
swarms upon the emaciated bodies of the Europeans, and 
from which they were unable to free themselves, except by 
beating the ragged remnants of their garments with large 
stones. Thus the grandfather of our celebrated poet was 
frequently employed at the close of a day’s rowing. 

The miserable captain was now in the worst condition of 
all ; so that Byron likens his body to an ant-hill, having thou- 
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sands of insects crawling over it, which were probably at- 
tracted by the smell of the stinking seal's flesh always kept 
in a bag under his bead at night. This plan was adopted to 
prevent any of his starving crew stealing some of the flesh 
during his sleep. He was now fast sinking into a state re- 
sembling idiotcy, having become insensible to surrounding 
objects, and unable even to recollect the names of his small 
surviving crew. It did not seem probable that he could long 
exist, for a species of elephantiasis had so affected his legs, 
that, to use Byron’s language, “ they were as big, as mill- 
posts,” and the rest of his body had the appearance of a 
skeleton. 

Whilst these miserable men were thus working their way 
along the shores of Chiloe, they heard from some Indians 
that a “ ship with a red flag ” had been on the coast, which 
was supposed to have been the Anna, one of Anson’s 
squadron. This news was, however, productive of little com- 
fort, as it only served to shew how near effectual relief had 
come, and how surely they had missed those who would have 
hailed them as friends risen from ocean graves. 

Another of the small party, named Hamilton, was now 
separated from the remainder, in consequence of the canoe in 
which he was placed proceeding no further in the same di- 
rection with the other boats. Chiloe was at last reached, 
and the hope of safety became more clearly defined ; for, in 
a short time, the party approached at midnight an Indian 
village, where the chief, who had been their guide from the 
scene of the wreck, induced the natives to make a fire, and 
furnish beds for the wearied sailors ; in addition to which a 
sheep was roasted, and cakes of barley-meal prepared. The 
reader must imagine the joy with which the English beheld 
these hospitable preparations, and then the luxury of resting 
in peace on dry skins near a large fire, which infused the 
life-sustaining warmth into limbs distorted by cramp. A mes- 
senger was now despatched to Castro, the capital of Chiloe, 
to inform the Spanish governor of the arrival amongst the 
Indians of Europeans ; and orders soon came for the natives 
to conduct the strangers to that place. 

The seene which met the eyes of the wrecked and helpless 
sailors on their arrival near Castro might have excited 
laughter from any one who had suffered less, and so 
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narrowly escaped death in the Indian deserts. It might have 
been supposed that a desperate hand of armed buccaneers was 
approaching to storm the castle of Castro, so formidable 
was the display of troops, with their swords drawn : and all 
this array to receive three tottering men ! By this escort 
the three were escorted to an open shed, on a hill-top, 
where a careful guard was kept over them. In a few days 
they were removed into Castro itself ; and, being introduced 
to the governor, were seated at a table covered with ham and 
fowls, which, says Byron, “We three only sat down to, and 
in a short time despatched more than ten men with common 
appetites would have done.” This good meal might well 
make all forget the ridiculous display of military pomp at 
their arrival, for all were much more inclined to eat than to 
ridicule. Indeed, Byron evidently wondered that no disease 
followed this sudden, unrestrained indulgence of their appe- 
tites. “ It is,” said the midshipman, “ amazing, that our 
eating to that excess had not killed us : we were never 
satisfied, and used to take all opportunities, for some months 
after, of filling our pockets when we were not seen, that we 
might get up two or three times in the night to cram our- 
selves. Captain Cheap used to declare that he was quite 
ashamed of himself.” The captain of a British royal ship 
could not certainly feel himself much elevated by these 
pocketings of stray morsels. 

The party were now conducted to the Jesuits’ College in 
Castrd, and placed for security in one of the rooms, where they 
received some clean though ragged shirts, which, next to the 
supper “ of ham and fowls,” was the greatest luxury. They 
had, therefore, no reason to complain of die Spaniards’ want 
of attention. In a short time the Jesuits, finding they were 
not Roman Catholics, began to attempt to convert the captain 
and his companions. This proceeding was natural enough on 
the part of the Spaniards, especially as the governor of 
Castro had himself ordered the Jesuits to convert the captive 
sailors. The governor’s commands, and the arguments of 
the theologians had little effect upon the remnant of the 
Wager’s crew. Nor could this have been very surprising to 
the Jesuits themselves, as Latin was the only language com- 
mon to die two parties, and neither Captain Cheap nor his 
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two companions can be presumed to hare been very ready 
even at this. 

After a tolerably comfortable abode of eight days in this 
college, their feelings were somewhat ruffled by the entrance 
of a young coxcombical officer, son of the governor of Chiloe, 
who informed the sailors that he was sent to bring them to 
Chaco. As this place was ninety miles distant, the news was 
not very welcome ; but each hoped this move might bring 
them one step nearer home, and therefore prepared for their 
journey, on which they found no less than thirty mounted 
troopers were to escort them — -just ten to each prisoner ! 

The whole party reached Chaco in three days, having had 
a really pleasant journey, and were treated upon their ar- 
rival with all the hospitality which could be expected by men 
in their circumstances, having nothing to complain of except 
the numerous fast-days of the governor, upon which their 
usual fare was, of course, less ample : a slight ground of 
complaint, the reader will admit, for men who had seen such 
numbers of their comrades perish in the agonies of famine. 
Byron, however, managed to escape even the fast-day reduc- 
tions of food, by making friends with the cook of the go- 
vernor, and thus providing himself always with a store before- 
hand. When it is considered that Anson’s squadron had alarmed 
the whole coast, intercepted the annual ship from Lima, and 
produced other losses to the Spaniards, we must admit their 
conduct towards the crew of the Wager was honourable to 
them as men and Christians. Mr. Hamilton, from whom the 
rest had parted when in the Indian canoes, rejoined his com- 
panions at Chaco, having been discovered in a miserable 
plight by a party despatched in search of him by the go- 
vernor. 

Something like a romantic adventure now befell Byron 
during a short stay in Castro, to which the prisoners had re- 
turned, when the governor went his annual tour through the 
districts of Chiloe. The niece of a rich priest became so 
attached to the young Englishman, that she prevailed upon 
her uncle to give his consent to her marriage with Byron, 
provided the latter would agree to become a Roman Catholic. 
Byron says, “ she was reckoned one of the most accom- 
plished young ladies of Chiloe. Her person was good, though 
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she could not be called a regular beauty.” The mode in 
which the old uncle proposed his niece to Byron had in it 
much of that effective logic which appeals at once to the 
senses and reaches the dullest heart. Taking the young man 
aside into a private room, he opened several boxes : the first 
containing much rich apparel belonging to his niece ; another, 
the treasures of his own wardrobe ; and then pressed these 
riches, with the young lady herself, upon the acceptance of 
Byron. What our lady-readers will think of the young gen* 
tleman we cannot well divine ; but he preserved his heart un- 
touched by the niece’s charms and the uncle’s wealth ; re- 
membering, perhaps, some fair lady in England. This last 
supposition will doubtless be agreeable to all, though Byron 
himself gives no authority for the guess. 

The captives were soon cheered with the prospect of reach- 
ing Chili in the ship which traded yearly between the island 
of Chiloe and the coast of the American continent. This 
vessel arrived at Chaco about the middle of December, 1742 ; 
and in the ensuing January all who remained of the Wager’s 
crew embarked for Valparaiso, whieh port they reached in 
six days. Here a fresh display of the Spanish military prowess 
awaited the four sailors, who were received by a line of sol- 
diers, having their bayonets fixed, and conducted to the go- 
vernor, who spoke of nothing except the strength of the gar- 
rison and power of the batteries. Such children were these 
Spanish governors that vaunting seemed necessary to their 
existence. 

The captives were placed in a loathsome prison, swarming 
with vermin, and watched by a sentry with his bayonet fixed, 
who gained a large sum of money by showing his prisoners 
to the curious population of Valparaiso. Captain Cheap and 
Mr. Hamilton were soon able to escape these annoyances, as 
their commissions having been preserved, they were known 
to be officers, and therefore allowed to depart to St. Jago, 
the capital of Chili ; whilst Byron and his friend, Mr. Camp- 
bell, were to remain in prison at Valparaiso. Upon this oc- 
casion Captain Cheap exhibited the greatest concern for his 
two companions, whom he regretted to leave behind, and 
gave the most positive assurances that he would use his in- 
fluence to effect their liberation from Valparaiso. No sooner 
had the captain departed than Byron and his companion 
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began to experience cruel treatment from tbe mercenary go- 
vernor, who refused to allow a Sufficient sum of money to 
purchase provisions for the two prisoners. This evil, however, 
worked its own cure ; for no sooner did the people of Val- 
paraiso become acquainted with these facts than they fur- 
nished the two Englishmen with everything necessary ; so 
that even wine and fruit were amongst their daily provisions. 
A churlish speech of the governor had elicited these proofs 
of generosity from the Spaniards. The soldier who guarded 
the Englishmen had represented to the commandant the inade- 
quacy of the supplies granted to the prisoners ; upon which the 
uncourteous Spaniard replied that they might starve, for no 
further allowance would be granted. When this speech was 
reported through Valparaiso, the respectable inhabitants im- 
mediately denounced such barbarous conduct, and many sup- 
plied the two Englishmen with both luxuries and necessaries. 
The generosity of the poor soldier who guarded them was 
still more worthy of remark ; for he gave for their relief half 
his daily pay, though a wife and six children must have taxed 
his earnings to the last mite. 

Byron was not, however, doomed to remain long at Val- 
paraiso. Captain Cheap had not forgotten his fellows ; and 
by his influence an order came for the removal of Byron and 
Mr. Campbell to St. Jago. But the governor contented him- 
self with issuing orders to a mule- driver to take the two pri- 
soners to their destination, refusing to give the man any 
compensation. Byron endeavoured to make the muleteer 
amends by attending to the animals which strayed from the 
road ; and by this means so won the heart of the driver, that 
he recommended the young man to commence the business of 
a carrier, assuring him that his skill would soon render him 
a prosperous man, and enlarging much on the folly and 
wickedness of a life spent in great cities. Byron, however, 
was not destined to live and die a mule-driver on the Andes ; 
and therefore could but thank his honest friend, and promise 
to adopt his recommendation should he find the world unkind. 
He was now delivered over to the commander of the guard, 
and conducted to Captain Cheap and Mr. Hamilton, who were 
comfortably lodged in the mansion of a Scotch doctor, named 
Don Patricio Gedd : a much better sounding appellation, it 
must be confessed, than plaiu Patrick Gedd. 
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It was owing to this benevolent individual that these four 
of the Wager’s crew received such kind treatment in St. 
Jago. He had persuaded the governor to allow them to re- 
side in his house, a request whioh was at once granted ; and 
thus all lived as happily as they could have done in any 
country at a distance from their native land. Times there 
were 'when thoughts of their companions, now buried in the 
ocean waves, or on the wild sea-shore, would cross like spec- 
tral forms their memories, and the captain especially could 
not forget the ruin brought upon his once noble crew. Such 
remembrances were not suffered to interfere with the present 
pleasures, which the hospitality of all was well fitted to im- 
part. A Spanish officer, Don Manuel de Guivor, finding the 
English deficient in money, and unable to appear in decent 
clothing, made a generous offer of two thousand dollars, and 
this without the least reference to repayment. Such a noble 
instance of generosity in one whose country was then at war 
with England could not fail of deeply affecting those who had 
experienced the bitterness of human selfishness. The friendly 
proposal was in part accepted, six hundred dollars being re- 
ceived ; for which Captain Cheap insisted upon giving a draft 
on the British consul at Lisbon, not being willing to take ad- 
vantage of such a rare liberality. 

The English passed their time most pleasantly amid these 
social people, being allowed to go wherever they pleased, 
either in the city or over the beautiful environs of the suburbs, 
where groves of oranges, olives, and vineyards contributed 
to their delight, and recalled, by the force of contrast, their 
late privations. These luxuries effected for one of the party 
what all the arguments of the Jesuits had failed to accomplish 
in the prison at Castro : Mr. Campbell now changed his 
faith, becoming a Roman Catholic. He was therefore left be- 
hind amongst the Spaniards when Captain Cheap departed 
for England. This event happened after a two-years’ abode 
at St. Jago, when a French Bhip, bound for Spain, touched 
at Valparaiso ; and thus presented an opportunity for their 
return to Europe, which was not neglected. In December, 
1744, Captain Cheap and his two companions embarked in 
this ship— a frigate of sixteen guns — in which they departed 
for those regions endeared to them by absence and many- 
perils. 
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But it seemed the fate of the party to be for ever exposed 
to tempests, as the French vessel narrowly eseaped shipwreck, 
and was driven back to Valparaiso, whence she was unable 
to depart before the following March. Nor was the voyage 
even then such as sailors love : a deficiency of water forced 
the frigate to set sail for Martinico ; but the currents swept 
the vessel so far from her course, that it is amazing she es- 
caped a total wreck, being carried through a group of islands 
during the night without the knowledge of the crew. How- 
ever, this was the last peril which threatened the returning 
party ; and a safe passage was made to Brest, under the pro- 
tection of a French squadron of five ships.' Captain Cheap 
and his friends, therefore, beheld themselves safe in the har- 
bour on November 1st. This agreeable termination of their 
sea adventures was nevertheless qualified by the disoomforts 
connected with their condition as prisoners of war ; for, in a 
few days after the arrival at Brest, they were taken about 
twelve miles up the river to Landernaw, at which all were al- 
lowed their parole during the three months of their abode 
in the place. At the end of that period, the Spanish govern- 
ment gave permission for their return to England ; upon 
which they departed in a Dutch vessel from Marlaix, and 
were met off the French coast by an English man-of-war, the 
Squirrel, commanded by Captain Masterson, who instantly 
despatched his cutter to land them at Dover ; whence the 
eager party departed for Canterbury. There Captain Cheap 
was compelled to remain by extreme weakness, whilst Byron 
and Mr. Hamilton set off in a postchaise for London. Diffi- 
culties, though of a minor kind it must be confessed, yet 
harassed these returning officers. They had escaped from 
death by wreck and famine, and here they were again, upon 
English ground ; but money had disappeared, not leaving 
even a sufficiency to pay for the turnpikes. Through these 
they were therefore forced to dash, regardless of the shouts 
of the euraged gate-keepers, and at last reached London 
without being caught by any of the road-trustees and taken 
before some justice of the peace. 

Byron had now to find his friends, for hunger began to re- 
mind him of his past sufferings in Chiloe, he having eaten 
nothing during his rapid journey. Taking a coach, he or- 
dered the man to drive to Marlborough Street, where his 
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Mends had resided when he left England in the ill-fated 
Wager ; but the house was deserted, and he scarcely knew 
for whom to inquire, though something must speedily be 
done, as he had no money to pay the coachman, who began 
to look with suspicion on a young man who seemed to know 
nobody. Byron at last recollected a draper’s shop from which 
his family had been accustomed to procure goods ; and driving 
thither, not only obtained the coachman’s fare, but received 
the direction to his sister’s residence, who had been married 
to Lord Carlisle, and lived in Soho Square. To that place 
the young man walked, and knocked at the door with that 
trembling sensation felt by those who return as from the 
grave to those who have long numbered them with the dead. 
Either the tremulous knock or his strange figure, “ half 
Spanish, half French,” as he describes it, displeased his 
sister’s porter, who, glancing at the young visitor’s muddy 
boots, seemed disposed to shut the door in his face, as against 
some daring impostor. Byron was not, however, to be de- 
feated at the termination of his adventures by a crusty por- 
ter, and persevered till admission was secured ; when he was 
quickly introduced to that sister who had never expected to 
see him again. The joy produced throughout the house by 
such an event, from Lady Carlisle down to the surly porter, 
who made ample amends for his tardiness in admitting by 
the vehemence of his rejoicing, must be left to the imagina- 
tions of those who have experienced the delight of similar 
meetings. 

Thus, of one hundred and sixty men, composing the 
Wager’s crew at her departure, only three returned to 
England after an absence of more than five years. The 
squadron in which they had sailed had suffered much, all 
Anson’s ships, except the Centurion, being destroyed ; but 
with this vessel he had watched for the Spanish Galleon ; 
and, in 1749, the admiral made his fortune by the capture of 
this treasure-ship, worth nearly 400,000?. , and returned to 
England in June, 1744, having sailed round the globe in 
three years aud nine months. 

The captured wealth was paraded through the streets of 
London, amidst the shouts of a multitude, who little thought 
of the sorrows which had passed over one ship of Anson's 
fleet; and the loss of life attending this celebrated expedition. 
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But when did an unthinking multitude set life above gold ? 
The latter had been secured, and the bold Anson could truly 
declare that he had taken from the Spaniards property to the 
amount of a million sterling. But in these triumphs, the crew 
of the Wager had no share : death in the sea or on famine- 
stricken shores had become their portion ; and the few who 
returned home met no reward except the honour ever be- 
stowed on brave endurance of calamity. 

Young Byron’s subsequent career was distinguished by 
stirring events. In 1759, the midshipman of the Wager 
commanded as a captain in the fleet of the bold Boscawen, in 
the action against the French off Cape Lagos. The govern- 
ment also appointed him commander of the expedition for 
discovery in the South Sea, which sailed round the globe be- 
tween June 1764, and May 1766. He subsequently rose 
to the rank of an admiral, was a great favorite amongst the 
sailors, and at last died full of honours in 1798, unconscious 
of the literary splendour which, in a few years, would be con- 
nected with the name of Byron, by one who, at the admiral’s 
death, was but a boy ten years old. 
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XII. 

THE -SAILOR STRUCK BY LIGHTNING ; 


OR, 


THE SUDDEN DESTRUCTION OP THE RESISTANCE FRIGATE, 

IN 1798. 


he thunder-storms which expend their fury in ihe 
ocean, strike a solitary ship, and leave her a wreck 
upon the waters. Such accidents are not so nu- 
merous as we might expect, after reading those 
descriptions of sea-tempests which appear in our naval publi- 
cations ; for whilst thunder-storms at sea are amongst the 
grandest, and perhaps the most fearful of natural phenomena, 
a ship may move through the waters, lashed by the electric 
shocks, without drawing the fiery bolts upon herself ; or the 
lightning may even run along her decks, circle the masts, and 
flash amidst her rigging, without producing any serious injury, 
as the fluid passes off by numerous conductors into the sea. 
The total destruction of a ship by lightning is therefore an 
event so singular, and its consequences of so fearful a cha- 
racter, that one such occurrence seems necessary in a series 
of adventures by sea. The vessel to which the reader’s 
attention is now directed was a British frigate of forty-four 
guns, named the Resistance, commanded by Captain Edward 
Pakenham, and cruising during the summer of 1798 in the 
Indian ocean. 

No other ship was in sight when the calamity about to be 
described happened ; and England might have long remained 
ignorant of her frigate’s fate, wondering, year after year, and 
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at last forgetting her name, as we do in the case of the un- 
fortunate President, had not some rumours of the event 
spread from isle to isle, until they reached Malacca. A 
trading ship heard the story, and carried it to Major Taylor, 
the commander of some troops in that island. The story 
Was to the effect, that a British frigate of war nad /teen 
blown up in the straits of Banca, and that a small part 
her crew had fallen into the hands of the ferocious /Malay 
pirates, by whom they were kept as slaves in the island of 
Lingan. Major Taylor did not listen with a lazy official ear 
to these reports, but immediately despatched a vessel to 
Lingan to make inquiries into the rumoured event, j and to 
procure the restoration of the survivors, whilst, to preivent all 
mistakes, a Sepoy, well acquainted with the Malayan tongue, 
accompanied the party. A letter was also despatched to the 
chief of the island, requesting his influence in the promotion 
of the object. When the major’s messengers arrived at Lin- 
gan, they soon ascertained the truth of the sad reports, but 
to their amazement found only one man of the whole crew 
of the Resistance. Him they brought to Malacca, in Decem- 
ber, 1798. This was a young sailor named Thomas Scott, 
aged twenty-two, whose account soon confirmed, in every 
particular, the startling rumours which had excited the at- 
tention of the British officer. 

The following was the substance of Scott’s narrative. It ap- 
pears that the Resistance was employed in watching the Malay 
pirates, who then swarmed in the seas around Malacca, Su- 
matra, and Java, and afflicted, by their horrid cruelties, the 
peaceful merchants both of Europe and Asia. Whilst en- 
gaged in exercising this police-duty, the Resistance entered the 
• straits of Banca, on her route to Malacca, in the month of July. 

The sun set on the 26th of that month over a sea upon 
which nothing like danger seemed to impend ; and as the 
ship anchored, no one would have supposed that anchor 
which stayed the brave frigate against the quiet rippling of 
the sea, should never be moved from its deep rest by human 
hands. So warm was the night, relieved by summer thun- 
der, that some, of the crew slept on deck when their watch 
was over, instead of going below. Amongst them was 
Thomas SJcott, who lay down between two guns, and was 
almost hushed to sleep by the deep sound of the sea. Some- 
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times He slept, and then woke for an instant, dosing on and 
off for some time, while he enjoyed the grandeur of the scene 
around him. 

He at length awoke in a fright ; a sudden blaze flashed 
round him ; his hair was burned, his clothes scorched, and 
beftre his confused thoughts could recover, a deafening ex- 
pjbsio.n, accompanied by a horrible feeling, as if lifted towards 
the sky, deprived him of all sensation. Consciousness soon 
returned, and the astonished sailor found himself in the sea. 
The sh/p was gone ; he saw nought save the sky, and felt 
himself linking, upon which the strong instinct of self-preser- 
vation \ed him to struggle for life ; and, grasping some 
large substance which floated near, he kept himself above water. 

Whait had happened ? — was he in some strange dream ? — 
or had he fallen overboard ? were questions which the startled 
sailor run through without giving them anything like a dis- 
tinct shape. A few minutes revealed the dreadful truth — 
the Resistance had been blown up by a sudden flash of light- 
ning, whilst resting at anchor, and her sleeping crew had 
passed, without even waking, from this life to the mysteries 
of the next. 

The lightning had been observed by Scott to dart from 
the heavens upon the ship, and go down the fore-hatch- 
way like a bolt shot direct from the sky. Scarcely could the 
astonished man exclaim “ Lord have mercy on us ! 99 when 
all was over ; and the ship, splitting into fragments, went 
down in a moment. No shriek mingled with the deep rever- 
beration of the explosion, for death came in the stillness of 
slumber ; and if the roar were heard by the startled sleepers, 
few could have understood its meaning. When Scott re- 
covered, he was not alone ; a few stupifled men were clinging 
to pieces of the ship, and he soon discovered that thirteen 
only had escaped of all the crew. After clearing his eyes 
from the powder, by which he was almost blinded, Scott saw 
part of the ship floating near, and swimming towards it, clung 
to the timber until dawn enabled him to survey more clearly 
his melancholy position. 

Of the thirteen who had escaped immediate death, some 
were terribly scorched, so that it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty they held on to the floating timbers of their lost ship. 
Some time elapsed before the survivors could understand their 
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condition ; nor will this surprise those who know the effect 
of sudden catastrophes upon even strong minds. Nothing 
had prepared the sufferers for the blow ; and the intimations 
of impending ruin, which generally precede destructive cala- 
mities, were here all wanting ^-the living being taken from 
life in an instant. 

When the New Horn blew up, the stroke was expected ; 
the crew had been long watching the progress of the flames, 
and all saw their end approaching ; but here there was no 
preparation ; a flash and a report — these were the only 
manifestations that the end had come. 

The morning found the living resolved still to struggle 
for life, and a raft was prepared from the scattered pieces of 
the ship, upon which it was hoped they might in a short time 
reach land. The few whose burns permitted them to join in 
the work completed a rude raft by the middle of the next day ', 
and raising something like a sail, endeavoured to direct their 
course towards Sumatra. Time was indeed precious, as no 
water was in their possession, and the whole supply of food 
consisted of a pumpkin, which could not last long amongst 
thirteen men. Evening approached without bringing any 
sight of land ; and still more to dispirit them, the sun set 
amid storm-clouds, flinging his last rays over a swelling sea, 
the force of which threatened to tear the rude raft asunder. 
The evil which had been feared soon happened. A large 
part of their vessel was washed away, the sail torn down, and 
the wounded began to yield to the slow but fatal action of 
hunger and storm. One soon died, whose departure seemed 
but die forerunner of the fate now reserved for all. A sad 
resolve was now taken ; the four men who were least irjured 
determined to abandon the raft, and swim towards an anchor- 
stock, which had been torn from it, and yet floated at some 
distance. Thus these twelve isolated men were compelled 
still farther to increase their loneliness by a separation 
to which nothing but the desperate nature of their cir- 
cumstances could have driven the remnant of the frigate’s 
crew. 

Sailors are not daunted by trifles, nor easily subdued by 
danger ; hut the moment in which the only four able men 
swam to the anchor-stock seemed like the beginning of death 
to the wounded and exhausted eight left on the raft. Each 
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bade farewell to his companions with the impression that 
neither on sea nor land would the two parties ever meet again. 
Thomas Scott first swam off, and the three, whose names 
were Joseph Scott, Hutton, and M‘Carthy, followed. They 
soon afterwards lost sight of the raft, and never again saw 
any of the eight. The four were soon caught by a current, 
which drifted them in sight of land ; and in a few hours they 
were thrown violently by the surf on a strange beach, and 
thus delivered from the fear of drowning, though ignorant of 
the danger which might menace them from the inhabitants of 
this unknown land. These shores were the haunts of Malay 
pirates, upon whose compassion no European would ever ven- 
ture to rely, and from whom the four fugitives could expect 
to receive nothing but death. Tet all were eager for 
the sight of human beings, as they had now been without 
food for three nights and days, and their fate lay between 
famine and pirates. Whilst wandering along the shore, a 
discovery was made which at once decided their course. A 
Malay vessel was observed at anchor in a recess on the coaBt, 
not more than five hundred yards distant from the spot where 
the four men stood. They now agreed to send Thomas Scott 
forward, as he was the only person acquainted with the Malay 
language ; and each resolved not to make any resistance to 
the pirates, as opposition could not produce any good result. 
Scott accordingly advanced, leaving his companions concealed 
behind a point of land, and was soon perceived by the Malays, 
who, setting up a wild yell, rushed upon him with drawn 
swords. Scott now showed that cool presence of mind which 
so often serves a man better than arms. He stood quietly till 
the ferocious men approached, when he implored their pro- 
tection for a starving and shipwrecked man. The appeal was 
at first disregarded, and one raised his heavy sword to cut off 
the sailor’s head. A chief, however, was present, who pro- 
hibited the band from injuring Scott, until some knowledge 
could be gained respecting his country, and the circumstances 
which had brought him to that coast. Scott at once told 
them he was an Englishman, upon which they manifested a 
more friendly disposition towards him, as it seems they had 
supposed he was a Dutchman, in which case, they assured 
him, that nothing could have saved him from massacre ; rather 
unpleasant intelligence for one who had formerly been in the 
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service of the Dutch, as was the case with Scott. The cause 
of this murderous hatred towards the Hollanders must be 
sought in the long system of shameful misrule by which that 
people had afflicted the natives of Java, and other islands in 
those seas. Their grasping spirit of monopoly, treacherous 
cruelty towards Europeans, and tyrannical rule exercised 
upon the natives, have made their name detested to this hour 
in the Archipelago of the spice islands. The confusion at- 
tending their misgoverament in Java is, in modem times, a 
striking exemplification of the miseries produced by politi- 
cians whose only principle is the extraction of profit from 
those over whom they rule. The Dutch have paid the penal- 
ties attached to such violations of social laws, and having 
neglected the true interests, and disregarded the civilization 
of their Eastern subjects, now meet with hatred and contempt, 
where they might have secured confidence and respect. Thus 
it is in the nineteenth century, and so it was at the time when 
the Malay pirates assured Thomas Scott that “ had he been 
a Dutchman, they would have killed him on the spot.” 

The remaining men were now brought from their hiding* 
place by the Malays, and seated with Scott in the midst of 
the pirates, until a long string of inquiries respecting them-* 
selves and their ship had been duly answered. The chief 
being at length convinced that the party were English, pro- 
mised to protect them, and convey all to Malacca. The 
pirate was probably rendered more favourable towards them 
by discovering that his prisoners had actually made war upon 
the Dutch, whom he and all his race singled out from the 
whole European family as objects of special vengeance. Not 
that these people were favourable to any Europeans — all of 
whom they hated — but this general dislike was heightened 
into intense detestation towards the lords of Java. 

The four seamen had now passed the critical point, and 
might deem themselves safe from deliberate murder at least, 
though not by any nieans secure from the sudden ebullition 
of rage so frequent amongst a half savage and ferocious race 
like the Malays. 

Food was soon given to the prisoners, who indulged upon 
an ample meal of rice and fish ; after which the pirates set 
off to search for such fragments of the frigate as might be 
afloat : little was however found, sare a few chests which had 
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belonged to tbo seamen. Some of the dead bodies were at* 
times washed on shore ; but these were few when compared 
with the numbers which had sunk. Many never rose from 
the mass of the wreck, beneath which they are doubtless rest- 
ing to this day, fixed in their first grave by the accumulations 
of sea-drift and sand, around the sunken hull. The Malays 
into whose hands Scott and his party had fallen were part of 
a numerous pirate fleet, amounting to eighteen vessels, which 
kept the Chinese seas in a state of perpetual alarm by their 
robberies and horrible cruelties. Such an organised system 
of piracy, existing so recently, may startle those who are un- 
acquainted with the history of the Eastern sea robbers, and 
are accustomed to refer all such atrocities to the period when 
Europe allowed the flag of Algiers to insult the Mediter- 
ranean. But along the coasts of Malabar and in the Indian 
seas, pirate states, possessing regularly organized fleets, 
existed in the latter part of the eighteenth century ; and some 
of those desperate villains still haunt the Chinese seas. The 
pirate Angria had a state on the coast of Malabar, consisting 
of a tract nearly two hundred miles long, defended by strong 
fortifications, and provided with a complete chain of watch- 
towers and batteries. A powerful fleet was at the command 
of this pirate chief, not only sufficiently strong to destroy or 
capture the strongest merchantmen, but even ships of war, 
as the Dutch experienced in 1734, when three frigates, one 
mounting fifty guns, were destroyed by the pirates. In 1756, 
the destruction of this nest of monsters occupied a British 
fleet under the command of Admiral Watson, who, after a 
tremendous cannonade from his ships, anchored within a hun- 
dred yards of the forts, succeeded in blowing up the woiks, 
and for ever crushing those homes of murderers. 

Such an instance may illustrate the daring lengths to which 
these confederations of thieves sometimes proceeded. Nor 
is the evil yet extinct, as the exploits lately performed by the 
crew of the Dido against the pirates of Borneo fully prove* 

Scott was not therefore surprised when, in the year 1798# 
he found himself in a fleet of Malay robbers, who found ready 
markets for their prizes in the ports of those seas. 

To one of these places, Penobang, in the island of Lmgan# 
the pirates carried their captives, and there a separation took 
place in the small band of sailors — Thomas Scott being left 
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as a slave with the rajah at Penobang, whilst Joseph Scott 
was sent in a prize-ship to another part, to which M‘ Car thy 
and Hutton finally came. Scott was thus alone amongst the 
most treacherous and cruel race on the face of the earth, 
and whose natural ferocity might at any moment be excited 
by their Mussulman hatred to all bearing the Christian name. 
In a few days he was brought to Lingan, and there sold at 
one of those cockfights, for which the Malay races manifest 
an enthusiasm greater than that of the Spaniard for his bull- 
fights. Scott now received the joyful intimation that he had 
been purchased by the Sultan of Lingan, who being friendly 
to the English, had been requested by Major Taylor to effect 
the liberation of all belonging to the Resistance who might 
fall into the hands of chiefs under his influence. 

The other sailors had been purchased with a like object by 
this generous sultan, and were journeying to Penang, so that 
the only four who represented the crew of the unfortunate 
frigate were in the ro$d to liberty. Scott was at last claimed 
by the messengers of Major Taylor, and departed for Malacca, 
where he reached the head quarters of the English troops On 
the 5th day of December, 1798, having passed in a short 
space of time through adventures which few long lives ever 
experience. 

This young sailor departed from Malacca as soon as pos- 
sible for Portsmouth, at which place he arrived safely, and 
was immediately summoned before the admiralty to give evi- 
dence respecting the loss of the frigate. His account of her 
destruction was by some deemed incredible ; but the various 
confirmations which the narrative received soon convinced the 
incredulous of its truth, and placed before the naval world the 
terrible and singular fate of the Resistance. 

Scott continued to serve his country ; and though no more 
such accidents befel him, took his share of the hard casualties 
of war, by which he was at length fitted for an asylum in 
Greenwich Hospital, where, after the close of the war, he was 
found as a pensioner. Sometimes he would join the “ yarns ” 
of his messmates, and give again and again his account of the 
adventures detailed in these pages, which his auditors— all 
men who knew danger in a thousand forms — admitted to have 
few parallels in naval history. 
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XIII. 

THE SAILOR WRECKED ON HIS NATIVE COAST ; 

OR) 

THE DESTRUCTION OF THE “ HALE WELL,” BAST INDJAMAN, IN 
THE YEAR 1786. 


S o say that one wreck is more terrible than another 
may seem common-place enough, and does hut 
amount to the assertion that some calamities are 
surrounded with circumstances of a more gloomy 
character than the general class of evils which affect man. 
But he who is conversant with maritime adventures will be 
able at once to select cases of shipwreck which stand out in 
most fearful prominency from the average perils of the sea, 
fixing the attention on the dark scene, to the exclusion, for a 
time, of other events. To be wrecked close to one’s native 
shores, and that at the very commencement of an important 
voyage, is certainly a case of this nature, presenting a 
crowding succession of sorrowful scenes, and exemplifying 
the sudden destruction of bright hopes at the very moment 
when fancy colours the future with those glowing tints which 
so often cast their glories on the beginnings of human works. 
Those who have witnessed the departure of a ship to some 
distant colony may be acquainted with the different feelings 
then so visibly depicted on every countenance. A certain ex- 
pectancy brightens each eye, overcoming the regrets which 
crowd around the last “ good night ” to our native land. 
Hopefulness is the presiding feeling of the time ; for some 
are leaving the long known and bitterly felt struggles of 
crowded civilization for regions where wide fields are open to 
enterprize and labour ; and does not imagination discourse 
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sweetly of the happy future and a quiet old age in distant 
lands ? Others have honour, with aU the pomp and circum- 
stance of successful ambition, spread out, glittering in the 
distance : and these have few regrets, for the future, with its 
long-sounding tale of good fortune, lies before them. Such 
are the feelings which predominate in many — perhaps in the 
majority — of those who leave their native land for distant 
climes ; all of which are so rudely blighted and destroyed by 
a wreck at the outset, ere the vigour of fresh-budded hopes 
has yielded before the agency of time and the disagreeables 
of toe voyage. The loss of the “ Halsewell,” an East India 
ship, on the eoast of Dorsetshire, in the year 1786, has 
suggested the above remarks ; and the facts of this long- 
remembered and most melancholy wreck shall now be briefly 
placed before the reader. 

This ship left the Downs on Sunday* January 1st, in 
1786, with two hundred and forty persons on board, many 
being ladies of great beauty and accomplishments, who, 
having finished their education in England, were going out 
to their relatives in India. Many gentlemen destined for the 
services then so tempting to the ambitious and energetic, 
when the East was regarded as a field for securing both fame 
and wealth, were amongst the passengers. The British 
power was then on the point of commencing that magnificent 
march which has led the soldiers of England to the capital 
of Lahore. The French strength had been broken, the power 
of Hyder Ali cheeked, and the fame of Clive still shone like 
a bright star over the troubled land of India, promising future 
Flasseys to those who sought them. All saw that the work 
had but begun in India : the rage of Tippoo Saib was the 
spirit of the tempest which must soon break over the Mysore 
country. To India, therefore, did the adventurous spirits of 
the time press ; and amongst the passengers on board the 
Halsewell were many who hoped to return to England with 
wealth sufficient to place them on a level with princes. 
Something must, however, be suffered ere such glittering 
prizes are ginned ; and it seemed as if their hardships were 
about to commence with the hour of their departure from 
England. 

A snow-storm came on before the vessel could clear the 
channel, the sea rose furiously, and that tempest began which 
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hundreds and thousands had bitter reason for remembering 
during their lives. Frost and snow were joined with thunder 
and lightning ; and all these elements were aided in their de- 
structive operation bj a hurricane continually shifting to all 
points of the compass. The Halsewell might have braved the 
gale had she been fairly out at sea ; but the storm caught 
her with the coast on the lee, and she was therefore com- 
pelled to watch not only against the perils of the sea, but 
those of the land. To increase the danger, a leak was dis- 
covered on Tuesday night, but not before five feet of water 
stood in the hold ; and on the next day, the main and mizen 
masts were cut away in order to save the ship from destruc- 
tion, as she had by this time become nearly unmanageable. 
All thoughts of pursuing the voyage were now given up, and 
the captain set the ship for Portsmouth ; but the wind blow- 
ing upon the land, brought the vessel too near the coast, and 
it was feared that she would not be able to weather the rocky 
points to leeward. It was, therefore, resolved to beat up for 
Studland Bay, with the hope of anchoring there till the storm 
ceased ; but to reach this harbour it was necessary to pass 
St. Alban’s Head — a rocky and dangerous promontory, to 
weather whieh every effort was now made. All was in vain, 
the ship being driven more upon the coast instead of keep- 
ing her course off the land ; and about eleven on Thursday 
night, the dreaded mass of St. Alban’s Head loomed through 
the darkness. To pass the headland was impossible, as it 
was not much more than a mile from the vessel, and the wind 
blew directly upon the rocky coast. The sails were instantly 
taken in, and one of the anchors let go, which, it was hoped, 
would arrest their progress towards the shore. For about an 
hour the ship kept her place, during which period each swell 
of the sea had been watched with that breathless awe which 
the near presence of death creates ; for all felt that the crisis 
had come, and knew full well that upon a piece of straining 
rope and the anchor’s firm grip the lives of the whole com- 
pany depended. At length a fatal movement was perceived 
in the ship : she had drifted from her anchorage, and was 
hurrying on the rocks. But all resources were not yet ex- 
hausted : the sheet anchor was now let go, and the Halsewell 
was again stayed' in her course to destruction. At this critical 
moment, when every man was summoned, by the terrible 
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emergency, to the exercise of the highest coolness and 
courage, the sailors shewed themselves utterly unworthy of 
being ranked with British seamen. The dastards slunk below, 
and refused even to man the pump, which the officers and 
soldiers were compelled to work. It is to be feared that the 
vessel had been provided with an inefficient crew — a pack of 
“ skulks,” willing enough to enjoy the advantages of sun- 
shine and the benefits of liberal pay, but shrinking from duty 
at the very moment most fitted to call forth the true sailor’s 
best energies. The time was, however, approaching when 
these cowards would be forced to take their chance with the 
rest on the storm-beaten decks ; for the sheet-anchor, after 
holding for about two hours, gave way, and the ship again 
drifted towards the precipitous rocks of St. Alban’s head, 
which, frowning through the storm, quietly waited to shiver 
upon its foam-beaten ramparts the doomed vessel. It was 
now two o’clock in the morning ; the Halsewell was surging 
forwards ; the dark rocks every instant becoming more dis- 
tinct ; and the thunder of the sea breaking against the per- 
pendicular cliffs seemed like the boomings of distant minute 
guns. Lights were displayed from all parts of the ship to 
alarm the coast, and guns fired at intervals with the like ob- 
ject : but what purpose could be answered, even if the whole 
country should bo roused, since no boat could put off from 
such a shore with the least chance of braving the tempest ? 
The captain and his officers saw the coming crash, which 
must in a few minutes end the agony of their suspense ; and 
also felt that no human power could prevent the blow. The 
feelings of the captain were not those of dread : pity for the 
young and beautiful around filled his soul ; and the fearful 
crisis was for him deepened in its agony by the presence on 
board the Halsewell of his two daughters, whose personal 
sufferings were forgotten in fear for their father’s safety. 
The ladies, though exhausted by the anxieties of their 
situation, remained quiet ; not distracting the officers by use- 
less outcries or unavailing terror. One only yielded, probably 
through physical weakness, to the surrounding horrors, and 
fell on the floor in violent convulsions. The captain had just 
kissed his daughters, and endeavoured to compose the ladies 
by holding out some prospect of escape, when he saw that 
the hour of ruin had come ; for, looking towards the shore, 
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all beheld, close upon them, the black rampart walls of rock, 
their steep sides yawning oyer the approaching ship, which, 
with long plungings, surged onwards to her doom, groaning 
in her struggles, as if gifted with a knowledge of her coming 
fate. 

A few more heaves of the labouring vessel, and then 
was heard and felt the shock of her whole side striking 
with the heavy, dead force of a battering-ram full upon the 
rock. For a moment she recoiled, and fell back into the 
foaming sea ; then again struck with greater violence, all 
her timbers, from stem to stern, trembling with the crash. 
The side was beaten in by the shock ; and, rolling towards 
the land, she fell with her whole broadside upon the splinter- 
ing cliff. 

The rending of the timbers drove the sailors on deck, 
where human labour was now of little use. Some rushed to the 
battered side of the Halsewell, hoping to leap from the decks 
upon the rock ; but the face of the cliff being nearly perpen- 
dicular, like the wall of a house, prevented the boldest from 
seeking a footing during the night upon such a steep ; whilst 
the vast height of the rock seemed to prohibit all attempts 
at escape. Neither the captain nor officers could understand 
one peculiar and frightful appearance of this rock, which 
actually overhung the ship, as with a black canopy of stone. 
The ship, in fact, seemed wedged into the entrance of some 
yawning cavern, into which the waves beat with a deafening 
roar. The ladies were all grouped together in that part of 
the ship called the round-house, in which about fifty were 
crowded, whom the officers encouraged to hope for deliver- 
ance in the morning, when the country must take the alarm. 
That the ship would hold together was now the only hope 
which could be entertained, no other means of escape being 
for an instant expected ; and upon the probability of this 
the officers dilated to the passengers, as wave after wave 
swept with thundering fury over the hull. The mate was, 
however, doubtful respecting this chance of deliverance, as 
he felt the decks creak and groan with the shock of the 
billows. He, however, had given the ladies every reason to 
hope that the morning light would find the ship whole. 
What, then, was the agony with which he saw that the sides 
of theJBalsewell were falling in, and the deck splitting up ! 
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sure signs that she would soon go to pieces. In a short 
time he looked again, and found that the ship was nearly 
split in two by the shocks she was every moment receiving. 
To remain longer in her was to choose death ; and all turned 
their hopes to the steep cliffs, as offering now the only re- 
fuge. Long pieces of timber were pushed from the ship 
towards the rock with the hope that the opposite ends would 
rest for a short time on the rough projections of the preci- 
pice, and thus form a bridge by which a few, at least, might 
reach a landing-place. Some did effect their escape in this 
manner, and then discovered that the ship lay completely 
across the mouth of a cavern worn in the solid rock by the 
incessant beamings of the sea. This explained the circum- 
stance of the cliff overhanging the ship ; for she was driven 
a little way within the chasm, her head jammed against one 
extremity, and her stern at the other. In about twenty 
minutes after some of the crew had thus escaped, the sea 
broke into the ship, tore up the round-house, and burst in 
upon the ladies, whose involuntary shrieks now startled those 
who had taken refuge in the cave. All who were able had 
escaped from the Halsewell by the methods just described, 
and stood clinging to the rock, watching the vessel, and ex- 
pecting every moment to hear the last cry from the multitude 
on board. Whilst those on the rock were expressing their 
apprehensions for the fate of the HalseweU, they were 
startled by a fearful shriek rising from the ship, and sounding 
dismally amid the roar of a vast wave which rolled over the 
vessel, and surged with a noise like thunder into the cavern. 
The screams of the ladies were for an instant heard above 
the horrid din, and then all was silent save the moan of 
the tempest. Anxiously did those in the cave listen for 
some sound of life in the place where the Halsewell had 
lain ; but all was over there, and the beating hearts of the 
young, beautiful, and hopeful were buried 4 beneath those 
waves. Never had that sea-beaten cavern been filled with 
such a combination of miseries ; never since has it witnessed 
so terrible a scene. 

Not one on board when the vessel split had escaped the 
fury of the sea ; and at daybreak not a fragment of the 
noble ship could be seen : every plank had been sucked 
iuto the sea, or borne off by the tide, as if with maelstrom 
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force. Thus, within a few yards of their native shore, perished 
nearly two hundred persons, who a few days before had de- 
parted for India with bright hopes of the future. Whilst those 
on the rock looked round, by the aid of the earliest dawn, for 
some remnant of the ship, and looked in vain, they discovered 
the perilous nature of the place where they had found a re- 
fuge. The rocks overhung the cavern to such a degree as 
to conceal its miserable inmates from the view of all on shore ; 
and the total sinking of the Halsewell had destroyed all 
tokens of a shipwreck having happened during the night. 
Nor could any aid be expected from above, even if tho wreck 
should become known, as no rope, let down from the edge, 
could be brought within roach of those whe^ clung to the 
sides of the cavern. Thus it seemed that the cave had been 
hewn by tho sea for the burial of the miserable sailors, many 
of whom had already fallen from its oozy and steep sides 
into the waves ; and the rest were fearful of moving even an 
inch, lest their benumbed hands and feet should lose their 
present hold of the rock. It was at length discovered that a 
small ledge of the cliff ran round one end of the cavern, and 
along tho face of the precipice beyond ; but this was not 
wider than a man’s hand, and few could hope, exhausted and 
benumbed as all were, to support themselves on such a slip- 
pery shelf, from which a fall would be death. Unless, how- 
ever, some one could scalo the steep, all must perish, as no 
relief was to be expected whilst they lay concealed in the 
hollow of the cliff. Hundreds of men might be on the summit 
without detecting the party in the recess, where none would 
imagine to find a band of shipwrecked men. Some means 
of giving an alarm must therefore be discovered, or the fate 
of those who had gone down in the Halsewell awaited all upon 
the rock. 

The attempt to balance himself in the narrow projection 
was first made by the quarter-master, Mr. Thompson : he 
proceeded cautiously along the slippery rim, anxiously watched 
by his companions until a turn of the rock concealed him from 
their view. After some time, the cook resolved to follow, and 
both reached the summit of the cliff, a hundred feet high, in 
safety. They instantly began to search for a house, and soon 
arrived at the residence of Mr. Garland, the manager of the 
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Purbeck quarry works, who heard with amazement the Bad 
news of the shipwreck which had happened bo Hear his house. 

The quarry-men were instantly summoned to the assistance 
of the sailors, and hastened to the cavern provided with long 
ropes and iron bars. Many had attempted to scale the cliffs 
before the quarrymen arrived : some lost their hold, and, fall- 
ing into the sea, perished ; whilst a large body, amounting 
to about forty, were stopped in their progress, midway, by the 
steep, and compelled to remain till the arrival of succour* The 
most difficult part of the rescue consisted in letting down the 
ropes to those who remained in the cave. Some quarrymen 
were first placed on the edge of the cliff, with a rope tied 
round their bodies, and the other end secured to an iron-bar 
wedged firmly into the earth behind. From these, two others 
went a stage lower, fastened to a rope \ then two more ad- 
vanced beyond, to a lower part of the rock ; and so a chain 
of men was formed along the face of the cliff, extending from 
its top to the projection over the cavern. The last two men 
were thus placed directly over the hollow i and from these, 
ropes were lowered into the opening, and being driven by the 
wind into the cave, were grasped by the sailors, who, fasten- 
ing the looped end round their bodies, Were slung Up one by 
one. Eighteen were thus drawn from the chasm, hut so ex- 
hausted by the sufferings of the past night, and the bruises 
received from the sea hurling them against the rocks, that 
four died soon after they had reached the summit of the 
cliffs. 

Some distressing casualties occurred to many whilst being 
drawn up. One gentleman, named Brimer, seized the lowered 
end of the rope, hut his frozen fingers prevented him from 
fastening the end securely round his body } and whilst the 
miners were raising him to the top, the rope slipped, and he, 
so nearly saved, fell from the dizzy heights upon the broken 
rocks beneath, upon which he was dashed to pieces ; thu? 
undergoing a more terrible fate than those who perished with 
the ship. This wa3 not the only case of such a destruction 
when safety appeared at hand. Numbers fell from the ropes, 
and were killed on the rooks, or swallowed up by the waves . 
into which they fell. So numerous, indeed, were those who 
perished by slipping from the steep cliffs during the dark 
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night, or in the attempt to escape by climbing on the follow- 
ing day, that fifty persons were supposed to have thus lost 
their lives, after escaping from the ship. 

The whole number saved amounted to seventy-four, out of 
more than two hundred and forty. The rest were scattered 
far and wide by the waves, somo being thrown by the sea on 
the neighbouring rocks, amidst the broken fragments of 
chests, boxes, furniture, and parts of the ship. Others were 
drifted twenty miles from the fatal spot ; and amongst these 
was the captain himself, whose body was found at Christ- 
church. As for the ship herself, she was Bhivered to atoms, 
as if pounded by huge rocks ; and her splintered fragments 
were flung, by the subsequent tides, upon many a beach, and 
into the clifts of the rocky shore. 

Thus perished the Halsewell East Indiaman, with her pas- 
sengers and crew, within a few feet of the land which they 
had left with such high hopes and ardent aspirations ; and 
whilst their friends were calculating the leagues they had 
proceeded towards India, they were meeting death amid the 
roar of the tempest on the rocky coast of Dorsetshire. So 
sudden a prostration of human hopes is rarely witnessed, or 
the volume of life would indeed be full of lamentation and 
woe ; but enough of such examples can be found to fill the 
records of the sea with scenes of the deepest suffering, and 
traditions of the acutest woe. The following lines of Mrs. 
Ilemans will form a suitable close to this acoount of a 
wreck in which so many of the sad details are united in those 
melancholy, yet beautiful verses : — 


All night the booming minute' gun 
Had pealed along the deep ; 

And mournfully the rising sun 
Looked o’er the tide -worn steep. 

A barque for India's coral strand 
Before the raging blast 

Had vail'd her topsails to the sand, 

And bow'd her noble mast. 

The qveenly ship ! Brave hearts had striven, 
And true ones died with her. 

We saw her mighty cable riven, 

Like floating gossamer. 
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We saw her proud flag struck that morn, 

A star once o’er the seas ; 

Her anchor gone, her deck uptorn ; 

And sadder things than these ! 

We saw her treasures cast away ; 

The rocks with pearls were sown ; 

And strangely sad, the ruby’s ray 
Flashed out o’er fretted stone. 

And gold was strewn the wet sands o'er, 
Like ashes by a breeze ; 

And gorgeous robes : hut oh ! that shore 
Had sadder things than these ! 

We saw the strong man still and low — 

A crushed reed, thrown aside ; 

Yet, by that rigid lip and brow, 

Not without strife he died. 

And near him, on the sea-weed, lay 

Till then we had not wept ; 

But well our gushing hearts might say 
That there a mother slept ! 

For her pale arms a babe had pressed 
With such a wreathing grasp, 

Billows had dashed o’er that fond breast, 
Yet not undone the clasp. 

Her very tresses had been flung 
To wrap the fair child’s form, 

Where still their wet, long streamers hung, 
All tangled by the storm. 

And beautiful, ’midst that wild scene, 
Gleamed up the boy’s dead face, 

Like slumbers, trustingly serene, 

Jn melancholy grace. 

Deep in her bosom lay his head, 

With half-shut, violet eye : 

He had known little of her dread, 

Nought of her agony. 

Oh ! human love, whose yearning heart, 
Through all things vainly true, 

So stamps upon thy mortal part 
Its passionate adieu ! 

Surely thou hast another lot ; 

There is some home for thee, 

Where thou shalt rest, rememb’ring not 
The moaning of the sea ! 
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XIV. 

THE SAILOR LOST IN PORT ; 


OR, 


THE SINKING OP THE “ROYAL GEORGE,” IE 1782. 


S /^vJnEE & ship is lost at lea, no great surprise 
R ] R mingles with our regret : we feel that only the 
common fate, to which all vessels are exposed, 
3^? has befallen her, and soon forget the catas- 
trophe. The destruction of a proud citadel of the sea by 
the hurricane of battle, when, like L’ Orient, she explodes 
with a roar which deadens the tumult of the surrounding 
fight, or sinks sullenly beneath the battery’s fire, with all 
the colours flying, is also an event which fails to aBtonish, 
as such an end was to be expected for some of the nu- 
merous ships built in the dockyards of Europe. But when 
a vessel, resting quietly in her harbour, and surrounded by 
all the emblems of peace, meets destruction, and goes down 
with scarcely a moment’s notice, we are affected with a sur- 
prise somewhat similar to that which would seize upon him 
who, gazing from a quiet eminence, sees a large city en- 
gulphed by an earthquake at his feet. 

The sinking of the “ Royal George ” off Spithead, in the 
year 1782, is an incident of this impressive character, which 
excited at the period the sympathies of a whole nation, and 
lives to the present hour in the mournful traditions of the 
seaman. 

Let the reader pass, in imagination, to Portsmouth, in the 
autumn of 1782, and picture to himself the spectacle visible in 
the naval rendezvous called Spithead. A fleet of nearly thirty 
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sail of the line, commanded by Lord Howe, lay in the narrow 
sea, preparing to aid the garrison of Gibraltar, where the 
lion-hearted Elliot held the keys of that rocky fortress. 
The fleet was preparing to relieve the fort from the Duke of 
Crillon’s floating batteries, large fleet, and force of 100,000 
men ; and all were expecting fresh glories for their admiral, 
who had this year been created a viscount. Near this fleet, 
in close company with these noble three-deckers — the Vic- 
tory, Barfleur, Ocean, and others — floated the Royal George, 
of 100 guns, on the morning of August 29th. All was merri- 
ment on board the ship ; for her crew, consisting of eight 
hundred and sixty-five men, had just been paid ; and, with 
all a sailor’s light-heartedness, were eager to spend the hard- 
earned toils of war. From the shores, boats were putting off 
with most ill-looking Jew dealers and other “ land-sharks,” 
all ready to cheat and victimize Jack. Little thought those 
trading swarms of the fate to which they hastened : thoughts 
of gain and fraud occupied the minds of many, and prevented 
them from admiring the noble prospect in Spithead road- 
stead, or feeling a patriot’s honest pride at the sight of 
that grand array of maritime power. It was about nine in the 
morning ; breakfast was over, and the crew prepared to take 
on board a supply of rum, which a lighter had just brought 
alongside. 

A piece of work was now in progress which is worthy of 
note, as from it resulted the ruin of the Royal George. The 
first thing that would have surprised a spectator was the po- 
sition of the ship, which seemed to have heeled so much to the 
larboard or left side, that one could hardly stand upon the 
deck. This would soon be explained, however, by the nature 
of the operation. A pipe, which conveyed the water re- 
quired for washing the decks and such-Uke purposes from 
the bottom of the ship, had got out of order ; and, to repair 
it, the ship’s bottom had been raised out of the water on 
that side where the pipe was inserted. As this opening 
was about three feet under water-mark, it was necessary 
to depress the opposite side of the ship by that space, so that 
the left side of the vessel would be three feet deeper than 
usual in the water, and the starboard, or right side, three 
feet higher. This elevation brought the entrance of the pipe 
above the sea, and thus enabled the workmen to repair the 
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damage without taking the ship into dock. No danger could 
reasonably be expected from such a proceeding if conducted 
with proper attention ; and the Royal George was therefore 
hove over before breakfast, so as to bring her starboard side 
about three feet out of the water. This result was accom- 
plished in the following manner. All the guns on the left 
side of the ship were unfastened and run out through the 
port-holes to their full length. This, of course, weighed the 
ship down considerably on that side, but not sufficiently to 
raise the pipe-opening above the sea. The guns on the oppo- 
site side were therefore drawn back towards the middle of the 
docks, which brought the vessel still more down on the lar- 
board side, so low that water dashed in through the port- 
holes. 

All the weight of the guns being now towards one side, 
the opposite part was kept permanently above the sea ; and 
the carpenters began their work on the starboard, whilst the 
crew were unloading the rum-lighter on the larboard side. 
Matters went on easily for some time— -Jews chaffering with 
sailors, seamen settling their '* accounts ” with the Jews and 
one another. More than three hundred women, too, were 
soon on board, and the whole ship bore the aspect of a fair ; 
though a part of the crew was, of course, kept to the work 
of the vessel. It was noticed by a few on board that the 
ship had settled somewhat lower down since the first heeling 
over in the morning ; but this was attributed to the casks of 
rum placed on the larboard side ; besides whioh, the greater 
part of the crew were collected there, and contributed, of 
course, to sink the port-holes still lower in the water. Ano- 
ther cause soon combined to heave the ship further over ; 
for the wind, rising a little, increased the roll of the waves, 
and thus brought a large volume of water upon the lower 
deck, which, accumulating like a pool on the larboard side, 
sunk the vessel much deeper than had been originally con- 
templated. 'At this period, whole colonies of mice, driven 
from their holes by the unusual quantity of water poured upon 
their retreats, were running about the decks, hunted by the 
delighted sailors. 

There was one man, however, who did not like the state of 
things, and kept anxiously watching the position of the ship 
as she lay with half her side on the sea. This was the car- 
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penter. A few of the more steady sailors also felt uneasy ; 
but the management of the ship was not their province : that 
was left to the care of the lieutenant in charge. The 
carpenter at length observed that the vessel was settling 
more and more in the water ; and plucking up his courage, 
resolved to remind the lieutenant of the dangerous state of 
affairs. He, accordingly, went on deck, and requested the 
officer to permit the ship to he hove over a little towards the 
other side, so that no more water might enter her port-holes. 
The lieutenant, however, paid little attention to the carpen- 
ter’s statement, who was therefore compelled to retire, hoping 
for the best, hut dreading the result. The careful man did 
not long remain below. He saw clearly that unless the ship ' 
were soon righted, all would go down, and therefore resolved 
again to call the lieutenant's attention to the perilous con- 
dition of the vessel. He, accordingly, went to that officer, 
and assured him that the ship was endangered by her posi- 
tion, and entreated him to give orders to right the vessel. 
The conceited superior inquired, with an oath, whether the 
carpenter thought he could command the ship himself. This 
settled the question, and the man retired. But a strange 
feeling of uneasiness began to affect the older sailors, who, 
to say the truth, had little confidence in the lieutenant, and 
did not like the state of their noble ship. The Royal George 
was, at this moment, in a most crowded state, there being 
more than twelve hundred souls on board, of whom above 
three hundred were women. 

A few minutes before the final alarm arose, the admiral's 
barber came out of the cabin, where he had been shaving 
Keropenfelt, then seated quietly in his room, and little ex- 
pecting the summons to eternity which he, an old man of 
seventy, and so many of his crew, were about to hear. The 
lieutenant, who had so rudely repulsed the warning of the car- 
penter, took fright in a few minutes after the man departed, 
and ordered the drummer to beat to quarters, that the guns 
might be righted. The crew did not wait for the roll of the 
drum, for all saw the danger, and crowded down the hatch- 
ways as fast as possible, each eager to right his own gun, 
and thus lessen the weight on the vessel's sunken side. 

But the alarm, unfortunately, came too late ; for as the 
crew rushed down, the ship gave a heavy lurch and began to 
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sink ; upon which, Captain Waghom ran to the admiral, 
crying out that the ship was going down, and endeavoured 
to wrench open the cabin-door. This he was unable to effect, 
in consequence of the inclined position of the ship having 
strained the wood-work, and so jammed the door against the 
flooring. The crew, at this critical moment, tried to right 
the ponderous guns ; but the decks were too much inclined, 
and it was like trying to push the pieces up a hill. Not a 
gun could, therefore, be righted ; and the sea came pouring 
in like a cataract upon the men, as the ship almost settled 
down upon her larboard broadside. 

In an instant the approaching ruin became evident to all ; 
and the reader may imagine the horror of the moment, when 
more than a thousand human beings rushed with desperation 
towards the open ports on the starboard side, hoping to leap 
out into the sea. When the ship took her last terrific lurch, 
and fell completely upon her side, hundreds of heads were 
struggling, all crowded together, in the port-holes, from 
which few escaped, as most fell back into the sinking vessel. 
No sooner did the terror- stricken multitude fall back into the 
ship than a blast of air issued from between decks, pro- 
duced by the water filling up the cavities and expelling the 
air from every part. The hull of the Royal George at last 
disappeared, with ail on board, who were drawn down in the 
vortex created by the sinking of so huge a body ; and even 
those who had escaped from the port-holes, or jumped from 
the decks, were unable to resist the strong suction. 

When the ship sunk, she righted, and came to the bottom 
in an upright position — a result partly caused by the masts 
and yards of the sinking Royal George striking the rum-sloop, 
the resistance of which tended to restore the ship to her equi- 
librium. Her top-masts and upper-rigging remained, there- 
fore, above water, to mark, as it were, her burial-place. 
When the keel touched the bottom, the moment which gave 
a chance of escape to any of her crew arrived. Then the 
downward whirl of the water ceased, and it began to bubble 
upwards ; thus assisting the efforts of each swimmer who was 
unentangled by the rigging or unimprisoned between decks. 
Many, therefore, rose to the surface, and, clinging to the 
rigging and spars, waited the arrival of boats from the sur- 
rounding ships. 
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The crews of these had seen with horror the Royal George 
quietly heave over her mighty mass, and sink like a rock from 
their view. Instantly the shores of Spithead heard the guns 
firing signals of distress ; and boats advanced from all points 
to the rescue of the sufferers, some of whom were dragged, 
in a senseless state, from the water, and others rescued from 
the upper works of the sunken ship. It was, indeed, provi- 
dential that some portion of the masts appeared above the 
sea ; for, had the vessel anchored in deeper water, few 
would have been saved. The water was only about eighty- 
feet deep, and the vessel unusually tall ; so that all the top- 
masts remained visible, and even the flag floated above the 
sea which had ridden so fearfully over the brave ship, whelm- 
ing seamen, Jew-dealers, and three hundred women beneath 
the waves. 

As to the number who were drowned ; first, there was the 
admiral himself, who perished in.his own cabin, locked in by the 
tightened door, and prevented from making even an attempt to 
escape. It is not, however, probable that he could have been 
saved had the door been opened, as a man seventy years old 
could have made but a feeble resistance against the tide which 
dashed in upon the sinking ship. Qis portrait was formerly 
preserved, with a model of the vessel which became his tomb, 
in the small “ Blue drawing room ” of the celebrated “ Lady 
Place/' at Hurley, Berks, which belonged to his brother. 
Captain Kempenfelt. The portrait was a full-length one, and 
the admiral was represented leaning upon a stick, and ap- 
parently contemplating, with his peculiarly thoughtful coun- 
tenance, the model at his feet. All who entered those ancient 
rooms were arrested by the quiet eye of the ancient admiral, 
whose melancholy fate was so forcibly recalled by the minia- 
ture Royal George, carefully protected by its glass covering. 
Whilst Lady Place was standing, many visitors came for the 
sole purpose of seeing the beautiful model ; which was sup- 
posed to represent faithfully every detail of hull, masts, and 
rigging of the ill-fated vessel. 

Of the three hundred women, only one escaped ; she was 
dragged through a porthole by a sailor, as the ship was sink- 
ing, and afterwards picked up whilst floating on the sea, by a 
frigate's boat. This, great loss amongst the women was, of 
course, owing to their inability to struggle with the rush of 
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waters, or to dive through the openings and intricacies of the 
ship. 

Of the seamen it is reckoned that not mo^ than seventy 
or eighty were saved. Nor is this remarkable when it is con- 
sidered that the greater part were forced to run down to the 
guns when the ship began to sink, and were thus unable to 
extricate themselves from the lumber and machinery of the 
decks. Few things are more fitted to impress the mind than 
the appearance of those doomed seamen descending into the 
lower parts of the vessel when she began to sink. At that 
moment, all would naturally have desired to remain on the 
upper decks ; but the stern and clear voice of duty sent them 
below to the plaees which became their graves. A greater 
number of the marines, and of the visitors, who were on the 
upper decks, escaped ; though, after all, it is most likely that 
between eight or nine hundred perished in that fatal spot. 

The lieutenant who neglected the warning, and the car- 
penter who gave it, were both lost ; for though the body of 
the carpenter was soon picked up and taken on board the 
Victory, he was dead. The captain who had so vainly striven 
to open his admiral’s door was saved by the generous efforts 
of a sailor, who bore him up till help arrived. One case of 
preservation is recorded which is at least singular, and exem- 
plifies the simple agencies which often work out deliverances 
from peril. A child, who was on board when the ship went 
down, clung, in his terror, to the woolly back of a sheep, to 
which he kept hold till picked up. Both his parents perished 
in the ship ; and as the little fellow knew no name except 
“ Jack,” he was always called “John Lamb.” 

Many who escaped by swimming had some dark remem- 
brances of unavoidable acts of desperate selfishness, upon 
which none could look with satisfaction, however great the 
necessity for the deeds. Some, whilst striking out for their 
lives, were clutched by their drowning comrades, whom they 
were compelled to kick off and leave to perish. In fact, the 
great danger encountered by those who rose towards the 
surface, and could swim, came from the death-grips of the 
hundreds round them. One man, whilst rising, felt the heel of 
his shoe clenched by some agonized swimmer, whose fatal hold 
he eluded by striking off his shoe. Such desperate clingings, 
no doubt, led to the death of numbers who might have risen 
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to the surface had they not been grasped by the convulsive 
clutch of the dying around them. This fact was clearly shewn 
when, some days after, crowds of bodies suddenly darted up 
to the surface, firmly held together. 

But many never rose, remaining where they died, in the 
lower parts of the ship ; and though no church-hell sounded 
for their burial, seldom have sailors had a more solemn fu- 
neral knell than that which echoed over England for the 
dead in the Royal George. The tolling hell announces the 
passing away of a soul from this, its first estate, and excites 
in the hearts of all hearers a solemn thoughtfulness ; and 
loud was the announcement which rumour knelled over the 
land on that eventful 29th of August, and deep the sympathy 
excited by the strange tale, as it ran through busy cities, 
hushing the bustle of commerce, and stirring the heart in 
many a lone hamlet. 

The following lines, written by Cowper when the report of 
the event reached him, will fitly close this account of so dis- 
astrous a wreck. 

“ Toll for the brave ! 

The brave that are no more ! 

All sunk beneath the wave, 

Fast by their native shore. 

“ Eight hundred of the brave 

Whose courage well was tried 
Had made the vessel heel, 

And laid her on her side. 


u A land-beeze shook the shrouds, 

And she was overset ; 

Down went the Royal George, 

With all her crew complete. 

“ Toll for the brave ! 

Brave Kempenfelt is gone : 

His last sea-fight is fought — 

His work of glory done ! 

‘ * It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock ; 

She sprang no fatal leak ; 

She ran upon no rock. 
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“ Hit sword was in its sheath ; 

His Sogers held the pen 
When Kero pen felt went down, 

With twice four hundred men. 

“ Weigh the Teasel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes, 

And mingle with our cup 
The tear that England owes. 

44 Her timbers yet are sound, 

And she may float again, 

Full charged with England’s thunder, 
And plough the distant main. 

44 Bnt Kempenfelt is gone — 

His victories are o’er ; 

And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the waTe no more.” 
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THE ADVENTURES OP PRINCE CHARLES 
EDWARD STUART, 

AND HIS 

WANDERINGS AFTER HIS DEFEAT AT CULLODEN. 



IS} et us imagine ourselves seated in an old English 
manor-house in some of the northern counties, 
about the year 1745 ; the proprietor is a friend of 
the exiled Stuart family ; George the Second is 
not a king to him ; the sovereign of his heart is in another 
land, and the squire hopes soon to see the son of James the 
Third 41 marching through the English counties to London. 
He toasts “ the king,” meaning him whom some call the 
“ Pretender hates Hanover, and raves at the mention of 
William III. There is the jacobite of 1745, — a generous- 
hearted man, full of a certain chivalrous devotion for a family 
whose faults were punished in the persons of their gallant ad- 
herents. What a strife did this term “jacobite ” stir up in Old 
England during the latter part of the seventeenth and great 
part of the eighteenth century ! First came the furious 


* The son of James ll. was acknowledged by Louis XIV. of France, 
as James III. of England. 
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struggle immediately following the vote which declared that 
James II. had “abdicated ” thd throne. The battle of the 
Boyne did not crush the hopes of the J acobites ; William was 
not immortal ; some change might be expected after his 
death ; and during the reign of Anne there was much to en- 
courage those who hoped for the return of the direct Stuart 
line. 

But a change came over the Jacobites upon the accession of 
George I. The tide of partisanship could no longer be re- 
strained, and the rising of 1715 alarmed the admirers of the 
“ Glorious Revolution.” George I. heard that the standard 
of another dynasty had been raised in Scotland, and James 
III. proclaimed king. This effort of the Jacobites was at 
length crushed, the “ older Pretender ” retired to France, and 
some of his most devoted adherents perished on tho scaffold. 
For thirty years the Jacobites smothered their indignation in 
silence or in the retreats of their homes. A new race had 
then grown up ; the sons had imbibed from their fathers the 
same devotion for the exiled princes which had led, in 1715, 
many gallant men to death in the field, or on the scaffold. 
This enthusiasm could not expend itself in toasts and words ; 
work must be found, and work was found. The “ old Pre- 
tender/ ’ who had raised the storm in 1715, was, in 1745, 
aged and feeble ; the task of heading an invasion into England 
was therefore committed to his son. Prince Charles Edward. 
From the summer of 1745 to April 1746, the land was dis- 
tracted by all the wild feelings excited by eivil war. The 
prince raised his standard in Scotland, in August, and by 
daring marches advanced into England as far as Derby by 
December 4th ; thence he retreated towards Scotland, the 
Duke of Cumberland following with the royal army, and the 
prince was at last compelled to turn upon his pursuers, and 
fight the battle of Culloden, April the 16th, 1746. 

There, in thirty minutes, perished for ever all the hopes of 
the Jacobites — there the Stuart banner was beaten to the dust. 
At this point the adventures of the prince commence ; he 
escaped from the fatal field, accompanied by a few gentlemen, 
and was compelled to enter upon that course of romantic peril 
which ultimately led to his escape. 

When all hope of restoring the battle was over, the prince 
retreated to the banks of the river Nairn, and thence, with 
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ten gentlemen, hastened to the seat of Lord Lovat, who was 
so soon to die a traitor’s death.* 

The moment when the prince and his ruined party galloped 
up the glen towards the abode of Lovat, must have been one 
of the most agonizing in the long life of that unprincipled po- 
litician. Lovat had at one time supported the old Pretender, 
but afterwards favoured the house of Brunswick ; and again, 
in 1745, his rage for plotting induced him to co-operate with 
the insurgents, and hazard all in this world upon the chance 
of success. The die had been cast — the game was lost at 
Culloden, and ruin was hastening towards Lovat. He, how- 
ever, concealed his feelings, listened to the prince’s expres- 
sions of ultimate triumph, and parted from the young adven- 
turer at ten o’clock that night. The prince dared not make 
a longer stay with Lovat, as the royal army was hourly ex- 
pected. The tumult of a camp and the hopes of triumph 
were now exchanged for the silence and desolation of Loch 
Ness. Along these rugged shores the hunted Stuart urged 
his wearied horse, and after a ride of forty-five miles reached 
the seat of a partisan at Invergarry, a short distance beyond 
Fort Augustus, at five o’clock the next morning. 

No crowd received them at the gates, no shouts greeted 
the exhausted Jacobites ; all was desolate ; the inhabitants 
had fled, and even the furniture was removed. One domestic 
remained to watch the course of events, but he was unable to 
offer the prince aught save the bare floor for a resting-place. 
The agony, hurry, and exertions of the last few hours had 
completely exhausted the wanderers. They required food, 
but the abandoned house afforded no provision for such a 
party. It was feared that the prince would be compelled to 
continue his harassing flight without any refreshment except 
a little water from a lake. A man, however, contrived to 
make the lake yield some food for the fugitives ; two Balmon 
were caught, and they made a dinner of fish before recom- 
mencing their flight. 

Tho prince now took his melancholy leave of all his ad- 
herents except three, who were named Sullivan, O’Neil, and 
Edward Burke. The last was servant to one of the Stuart 

* He was executed on Tower-hill, London, April, 1746, then aged 
eighty. 
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partizans, and chosen as guide on account of his acquaintance 
with the difficult mountain passes. If the change from Cul- 
loden to a lonely hill was startling, it was but a prelude to 
another change now rendered necessary by numerous dangers. 
The prince exchanged clothes with Burke, and thus hoped to 
deceive the vigilance of his pursuers should he fall in with 
any of the numerous bands intent upon hie capture. 

The eagerness of his enemies was not left to the excitement 
of political hate, but stimulated to the highest pitch by an 
offer of £30,000 to any who should effect the prince’s seizure. 
Such a sum would have made the fortune of the captor, and 
the pursuit was urged with a desperate energy, which seemed 
to promise little hope of escape for the prince. For five 
nights he w as unable to procure undisturbed rest, and con- 
tinued pressing into the western wilds. At last his horse 
was of no further service, the rugged mountain-passes being 
inaccessible to horsemen. It was Sunday when the prince 
found himself crossing the wildest district of Aresaig, where 
he rested for four days at the village of Glenborisdale, and 
here news from some of his influential adherents reached him. 
They besought him to remain in the country, and wait in the 
recesses of the hills till fresh forces could be collected. This 
was doubtless the advice of desperate men, whose ruin was 
certain should the prince fail. These petitions were not 
granted ; the dangers pressing upon the fugitive induced him 
to push his course still farther into the west, with the hope of 
gaining a temporary residence in the Hebrides. An old man, 
named Donald Macleod, arrived from Skye to guide the 
prince to the Western Isles. An eight-oared boat was pro- 
cured, in which four pecks of oatmeal and a pot to boil their 
food were stored, with which provisions they sailed at night 
for the Hebrides. A tempest soon arose, and it was feared 
lest the boat might be driven on the shores of Skye, where 
crow ds of watchful troops were on the look-out, instigated by 
the prospect of winning the £30,000. Skye was, notwith- 
standing, safely passed, and the storm-beaten men driven on 
the shore of Benbccula, a small island between North and 
South Uist. The tempest had probably saved the prince 
from capture by driving into port all the look-out vessels, and 
thus enabling him to land without detection. A ruined cow- 
shed was all the shelter afforded, and this being without a 
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door, the storm swept into every part. Here, in the most 
sheltered comer, the descendant of kings helped to make a 
fire, and in a short time the iron pot with oatmeal was placed 
on the lighted sticks : a cow was purchased from a herds- 
man, and thus the wanderers procured something like a meal. 
As the storm continued to rage, the little party were confined 
to the cowhouse, and used this interval of rest in devising 
plans for their subsequent proceedings. It was resolved to 
pass themselves off for shipwrecked Orkney-men, desirous of 
purchasing a ship to return home. Could a vessel be procured, 
they could then easily escape to France. In pursuance of 
this plan, the boat was steered for Stornaway, on the eastern 
shore of the isle of Lewis ; but this place was not reached 
without peril and suffering. 

It was on the 29th of April when they departed for Stor- 
naway, a distance of about seventy miles. Ordinary navi- 
gators would, at such a time, have hauled their boat high on 
some sheltered beach, when masses of storm-riven clouds 
hurried across the troubled sky, and flung their boding sha- 
dows on the heaving sea. But this was of little account when 
contrasted with a dungeon in the Tower of London, the insults 
of victorious soldiers, and the scaffold in the distance. The 
word was accordingly given, and the boat launched into the boil- 
ing surf. Not more than thirty miles could be made ; the fury of 
the gale forced the cutter on the shore of Scalpa, which be- 
longed to a partizan of the Royalists. The assumed character 
of shipwrecked seamen enabled the party to land without ex- 
citing suspicion ; and some persons, friendly to the Stuarts, 
were soon found willing to incur the animosity of the laird, by 
aiding the escape of the man whose capture on the coast of 
Scalpa might have raised its owner to wealth and honours in 
England. By such means the prince at length arrived within 
a short distance of Stornaway, whither one of his attendants 
proceeded to prepare a vessel for the conveyance of the party 
to France. This same attendant had previously engaged a 
ship at Stornaway, and felt assured that the prince’s dangers 
were now drawing to a close. He had, he hoped, excited no 
suspicion in the town, and was therefore surprised and alarmed 
on his return to find the whole place in a commotion — men 
rushing to arms, and the wildest reports in circulation. Some 
declared the prince was at hand, with five hundred men ; 
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others that he was inarching to bum the town and seise a ship 
to convey him to France. This excitement soon subsided, 
and the messenger found that the inhabitants bore no ill will 
to the prince, though, at the same time, they refused to fur- 
nish him with either a pilot or a ship. This doubtless arose 
from fear of the government, for the people of Stornaway do 
not seem to have meditated any active measures against the 
prince, notwithstanding the vast reward offered for his seizure. 
Their object was to get him out of their locality, fearing 
otherwise peril to themselves or to him. Some few were per- 
haps anxious to effect his capture, but these were restrained 
by a sense of the infamy which would follow such an attempt. 
Attachment to the Stuarts was the romantic passion of the 
Highlands, and his betrayer would not have been allowed to 
dwell long in these mountain homes. 

This stir at Stornaway cut off all hopes of procuring a ship, 
nor could the prince now depart from the island, for Hie boat- 
men having been seised with a panic, had departed with the 
cutter. Whilst Charles perceived himself thus rejected and 
deserted, he must have recalled the days when the first of the 
Highland chiefs earnestly begged of him ducal titles and mili- 
tary appointments. Nor was his desperate condition relieved 
by those hopes of brighter days which support the energies of 
baffled heroes. Upon his retreat from England, he had passed 
the famous field of Bannockburn. Perhaps then he might 
have hoped to become, like Bruce, victorious over presept 
disappointment, but such anticipations could scarcely che^r 
his spirit now. The next morning brought the boatmen back, 
fright, not treachery, having caused their temporary deser- 
tion ; and they were still willing to risk their lives in aiding 
the escape of him whom they had been taught to regard as 
their king. On the 6th of May they left the coast of Lewis ; 
the utmost watchfulness was necessary, as the king’s cruisers 
were by this time swarming in these narrow seas. Hie govern- 
ment having received information that the prince was in the 
Hebrides. Twice the English ships came in sight, and twice 
was the party preserved, being compelled on each occasion to 
run the boat among dangerous rocks. During these attempts 
to elude their watchful pursuers, they were forced to feed on a 
mixture of oatmeal and salt water, a sad exchange for the 
wines with which the J acobites had so often drunk “ Confusion 
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to the white horse,* and success to James the 8th.” A land- 
ing was at last effected in safety, and some crabs found on the 
shore afforded a dinner to the famished prince. He now 
despatched Donald, his most trusted attendant, with messages 
to some Highland chiefs, requesting a remittance of money, 
and intelligence relating to the state of the country, and espe- 
cially the fate of those brave men who had so deeply perilled 
themselves in his cause. The chief of Clanronald, in the 
meantime, discovered the abode of the young Stuart, and 
hastened to supply him with clothes and food. This relief 
was in truth needed, as the appearance of the prince was far 
more abject than that of the most wretched beggar. Perpe- 
tual alarms, combined with want of food and rest, had so worn 
his body that his most intimate friends could scarcely recog- 
nise in that haggard countenance the gallant Charles Edward 
Stuart. His linen is said by one who shared his dangers to 
have become “ dingy as a dish-clout,” and the rest of his ap- 
parel accorded with his melancholy condition. Such was his 
state who, a few months previously, had levied a contribution 
on the capital of Scotland for the equipment of his army, and 
in whose honour banners had been wrought, and cockades 
distributed by lords and ladies. His energies were not, how- 
ever, depressed ; like others of the Stuart race, he showed 
himself capable of that brave endurance which commands re- 
spect, though united to great errors and numerous weaknesses. 
The prince was now for three weeks sheltered in an almost in- 
accessible part of South Uist, where twelve of the chief’s 
trusty clansmen watched day and night near his retreat. The 
messenger despatched to his friends in the Highlands for 
money and intelligence returned without any of the former, 
but more of the latter than was agreeable. The chiefs were 
involved in too wide a ruin to exert themselves in raising 
money for a fugitive prince. Some were irritated against 
him — first for risking the success of their enterprise on one 
desperate cast at Culloden ; and secondly for not maintaining 
the struggle after that blow. Lovat declared that “ none but 
a mad fool would have fought that day ;” and before the 


* A common toast amongst the Jacobites ; the phrase referred to the 
arms of the house of Hanover* 
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battle he had warned the chiefs to keep the young prince from 
an engagement. This wily lord and many others believed 
that the prince might have made a stand after his defeat at 
Culloden, as a large part of the routed army had rallied a few 
days after the flight, and a plan was formed to raise three 
thousand men from the different clans ; 35,000 Louis d’ora 
had come from France, whence large forces were also ex- 
pected. Desperate men, with such prospects for their only 
hopes, must have reoeived the prince* s order “ to save them- 
selves ” as a summons to the scaffold. Money, however, 
could not be procured, though news came in abundance. 
Hundreds of once happy Highland homes were scenes of de- 
solation ; Hie ruins of many a mansion attested the marching 
of the unsparing conquerors. The chiefs most devoted to the 
prince had fallen into the hands of the government, and were 
on their road to London ; others were proclaimed in the public 
streets and threatened with attainder, unless they should sub- 
mit themselves to the mercy of the crown on or before the 
12th of July. But there were tidings also of a nature to 
affect the prince and all his company. He heard of the near 
approach of the government emissaries ; troops were landing 
iu every part of the Hebrides, and a complete circle of cruisers 
blockaded the whole range of the Western Isles* In a few 
days soldiers would sweep South Uist from one extremity to 
the other. To remain longer in the island was but to await 
his captors ; yet, on the other hand, escape seemed impossible. 
Various attempts were made, but the activity of the pursuers 
was more than a match for the vigilance of the pursued. We 
now approach one of those romantic incidents which ever 
attract the admiration of mankind. The name of Flora Mac- 
donald will be remembered with delight as long as generous 
sentiments find a home in the human heart. This lady was 
the daughter-in-law, not of some chivalric Highland chief de- 
voted to the Stuarts, but of a militia officer, who commanded 
one of the divisions then searching for the prince in South 
Uist. The father-in-law does not, however, seem to have 
been much opposed to the prince, and the young lady was 
related to Clanronald, who had already given shelter to the 
royal fugitive, and suggested to Flora the following plan for 
extricating the prince from his dangerous position. It was 
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agreed that Flora should make a voyage from South Uist to 
Skye, under pretence of visiting her mother — that the prince 
should disguise himself in woman’s apparel, and attend her 
as an Irish maid-servant. Flora consented to this arrange- 
ment, and procured a transport for herself, a man-servant, 
and her maid, Betty Burke, under which name the prince was 
to pass. Little did the officer, who quietly filled up the pass- 
port, suspect the real character of this said Betty Burke, and 
little could he imagine that the Irish maid had recently been 
surrounded by guards in “ blue turned up with red nor did 
he dream that round that humble-looking person thousands in 
arms had pressed, ati wearing the white cockade and yew 
branch.* The wife of Clanronald and Flora now procured a 
suitable disguise for Charles, which, though it differed from 
the usual garb of royal persons, was certainly fitted to conceal 
the appearance of aught resembling majesty. 

This disguise had not long been conveyed to the prince, 
when a party of soldiers reached Clanronald *s house in pursuit 
of him. He was then secreted in a hut not far from the man- 
sion thus rudely invaded, awaiting the approaoh of Flora. 
Whatever confidence he may have possessed in the complete- 
ness of his disguise, the appearance of four armed cutters 
sailing along the very shore whence he was about to depart 
was not fitted to produce much quietude of mind, especially to 
Flora, whose family would be ruined were she discovered. At 
length this strange party entered their boat on the evening of 
June 28th. 

The danger of the undertaking, and the difficulty of guiding 
the boat over the stormy sea at night, alarmed the boatmen. 
The prince marked their fears, and endeavoured to inspire 
them with confidence by singing a succession of merry songs, 
and repeating amusing stories. It has been said that Dib- 
din’s sea-songs led many a frigate’s crew to victory during the 
late war : those songs of the prince were as effective for his 
liberation as those of Dibdin for national glory. Under their 
influence the boatmen acted with sustained energy, and at 
length the hills of Skye appeared. No intimation of danger 

* These cockades and jew branches were the badges used in the Ja- 
cobite army. All who wore either were considered enemies to King 
George. 
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appearing, the boat was steered for the shore, and they ap- 
proached within musket-shot before perceiving that the beach 
was covered with soldiers. The boat was instautly turned, 
and the oars plied with the utmost vigour ; hut this suspicious 
movement had been observed by the sentinels, and the rowers 
were ordered to approach the shore. Disregarding the com- 
mand, a fire of musketry was opened upon the crew, and the 
balls flew thickly around the party. The prince entreated 
Flora to lie down in the bottom of the boat. She refused, 
declaring she undertook the task of saving his life, not her 
own. He, however, placed himself in the bottom of the 
cutter, upon which she followed his example. The rowers 
quickly placed the whole party beyond the reach of King 
George’s bullets ; and all soon afterwards landed near Mage- 
s tad, in Skye. The day on which the prince escaped from 
South Uist was a perilous one for the whole body of his late 
adherents. On June 28th, his secretary, Mr. John Murray, 
of Broughton, fell into the hands of the royal dragoons. This 
event perilled the safety of hundreds, and of the prince him- 
self, as Murray was in possession of the secrets of the Jacobite 
leaders, their plans, names, and abodes. The government by 
this means obtained a clue to facilitate the measures of its 
agents engaged in pursuit of Charles and his partisans. 
Murray, to save his own life, made a confession of all he knew 
relating to the rebellion, and those who had taken the least 
share therein, and of these disclosures the government took 
instant advantage. In addition to this special source of in- 
formation, the state-lawyers were in possession of important 
papers taken on the persons, or from the houses of the most 
influential Jacobites. Thus when the celebrated Lovat was 
captured, and taken on board the Furaaoe, a sloop of war, on 
J une the 7th, his strong box was opened and all his private 
papers examined : such a searching was hut one case among 
hundreds. 

This accumulation of private papers enabled the officers of 
government to furnish the various military parties with the 
names of all those with whom it was likely the prince would 
seek shelter. Flora had now taken the prince in his disguise 
to Skye, where many lairds, favourable to the government, 
dwelt, and from whom Charles could not hope for favour. 
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Some of these had, at the beginning, promised to support his 
cause ; and their subsequent withdrawal exasperated the whole 
Jacobite party to such a pitch that, had the prince been suc- 
cessful, they would certainly have lost their lives. The de- 
serters, on the other hand, were infuriated by the charges 
brought against iheir loyalty, which imperilled them with the 
crown, and some would have omitted no opportunity of ingra- 
tiating themselves with the conquerors. Many of these, how- 
ever, shrunk from a betrayal of the prince ; any opportunity 
was desired rather than that, and to this ckivalnc feeling the 
prince owed his safety. His position was rendered more cri- 
tical by the fact that Flora was compelled to take him within 
a short distance of the house of Sir Alexander Macdonald, 
who was then with the Duke of Cumberland. His wife, Lady 
Margaret Macdonald,* was at home, and to her Flora has- 
tened to commit her secret, and request help in her attempt 
to serve him whom she deemed her prince. When Flora 
reached the house, idle saw enough to daunt any, save an un- 
conquerable heart. The mansion was full of English officers, 
all on the alert for news of the prince, whose capture might 
raise the lowest of their number to the highest honour. To 
increase her alarm, she was strictly questioned by one of those 
officers, lieutenant Madeod, respecting the object of her visit, 
and what place she had just left. Flora managed to conceal 
the alarm she now felt for Charles, and watched an oppor- 
tunity for a word with the lady of the house. She heard 
Flora’s startling tale, and resolved not to betray her. Thus, 
with royal troops crowding the mansion, did these two ladies 
arrange a plan for sheltering Charles. It was agreed that he 
should be taken to the house of a steward named Kingsburgh, 
in whom they could confide. This gentleman was now neces- 
sarily taken into the secret, and entered upon his task as an 
office ef the highest honour, though he must have known that 
his own life, and that e£ all engaged, were perilled by the 
deed. He soon found the prince, and became his guide to 
the house. On the road they were passed by many of the 
peasantry returning from church, who were proud of the 
opportunity for a chat with the lord’s steward, and quickly 

* S)w wwthe dragfctsr of the Earl end Conte* of Egtiatovn. 
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entered upon much talk respecting their farm, stock, &e., 
until Kingsburgh, alarmed for the prince, got rid of the 
farmers by saying that the Lord’s day was not the time to 
discuss worldly business ; upon which they took the hint, 
perhaps wondering at the enthusiasm of the steward’s reli- 
gious feelings ; they could not, however, avoid noticing the 
Irish maid-servant, wondering, with true rustic curiosity, what 
Kingsburgh’8 wife could want with so strange a lass. Some 
were evidently struck by the appearance of Charles, who was 
exceedingly awkward in his maid’s attire, and rendered still 
more so by the nervousness arising from a feeling of the nu- 
merous dangers pressing upon him. One saucy girl, an 
attendant of Flora herself, took especial notice of his height 
and manners, exclaiming, “ 1 never saw such a tall, im- 
pudent jade in my life ; see what long strides she takes ; 
I dare say she’s an Irish woman, or else she’s a man m 
woman's clothes .” 

Poor Charles Edward ! this pert girl’s careless remark 
mu t have caused more alarm than all the bullets of Culloden. 
The three, Charles, Flora, and the steward, reached the house 
of the latter at eleven o’clock in the night, when Kingsburgh re- 
quested his wife to get up, and prepare supper for some friends. 

She rose to execute this wish, but in the meantime curiosity 
had been busy in this Highland family. In such troublesome 
times many arrivals and departures occurred, and all were 
anxious to know for whom a supper was to bo prepared at 
such an hour. It could not be simply for Miss Flora Mac- 
donald ; she was no fugitive ; nor for Kingsburgh himself, 
who, good man, could have taken supper without such a hub- 
bub ; but curiosity could see nothing to satisfy its longings, 
A little daughter of the steward had, however, observed, with 
a child’s quickness, that the “ tall jade of a servant ” had 
been taken into the best room, and treated with a strange de- 
ference. Up ran the little prattler to her mother, crying out 
that her father “ had brought a very muckle ill-shaken-up wife 
as ever she had seen ; aye, and had ta’en her into the hall 
too.” Kingsburgh’s wife now felt assured that some person 
of consequence had arrived. The prince meanwhile was 
pacing up and down the long room with agitated steps, when 
the same little girl, being sent by her mother to procure the 
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store-room keys from the hall, observed his gestures, and ran 
frightened to her mother, declaring * she could not fetch the 
keys, because the muckle woman was walking up and down, 
and she was afraid.” Well was it for Charles that the eyes 
of no Skye militia-man were upon him instead of the child’s 
gaze. The mother then entered the hall, and welcomed her 
strange visitor, whom she felt assured was some fugitive gen- 
tleman. She put two questions to her husband, inquiring 
first after the name of her guest, and next whether he brought 
any news of the prince. Her husband answered both ques- 
tions at once by boldly saying, “ It is the prince himself, my 
dear.” The alarmed wife exclaimed in terror, “ The prince ! 
then we are ruined ; we will a’ be hanged noo.” Her natural 
fears were at last subdued, and a supper of eggs and cheese 
prepared, of which Charles partook with a most excellent ap- 
petite, having Flora on his right and his anxious hostess on 
his left hand. The dangers in which the prince was placed 
could not restrain his natural gaiety. After supper he filled 
a favodrite tobacco-pipe, and alternately smoking and sipping 
punch, sat for several hours talking with Kingsburgh and 
laughing. This may seem like levity in one for whom hun- 
dreds of brave men were suffering in prison ; but the excite- 
ment and hardships through which he had recently passed, 
and the anticipation of those yet before him, required some 
strong diversion of the mind for a few hours at least from 
serious business and anxious thought. 

After ten hours’ rest, he rose and prepared for further 
flight, as no safety could be expected until the circle of troops 
closing round him had been passed. The Isle of Raasay was 
the place he now determined to reach, and a boat being pro- 
cured, Charles laid aside his female dress, assuming in its 
place “ a short coat mid waistcoat, a philibeg and short hose, 
a plaid, a wig, and a bonnet.” The dress was not put on in 
Kingsburgh’s house, lest suspicion should be excited ; the 
change was therefore made in a wood between the house and 
the sea. The prince then prepared to take leave of his brave 
protectors. To his hostess he gave a lock of his hair, and 
received her snuff-box as a memorial. To the generous 
Flora he also gave a lock of hair and his miniature, which 
he begged she would ever keep — a request not likely 
to be neglected. Kingsburgh had already appropriated a 
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singular keepsake, consisting of tl*e torn shoes in which 
the prince reached his house ; these he tied together, 
saying, that when Charles was settled on the throne, he 
would come and shake these shoes at him for a token of past 
services. Those shoes were certainly never so shaken at St. 
James’s ; hut had the prince gained the British throne, they 
ought to hare earned their possessor a noble estate, to be 
held by the tenure of yearly sha k i n g those shoes before the 
king. What an annual lesson this ceremony would have been 
to monarchy — what a strange tenure for antiquarian and legal 
disputes in after ages ! The wife of Kingsburgh retained 
another memorial cl the prihce in the sheets which he had 
used ; one of these she laid aside for her winding-sheet, and 
gave the other to Flora Macdonald for a like purpose. 

Before proceeding with this narrative of the adventures of 
the prince, a pause must he made to narrate the subsequent 
histories of his courageous preservers. The government soon 
obtained intelligence of the deeds of Flora, with whose name 
the Highlands were ringing ; and she was traced by Captain 
Ferguson, commander of a king’s ship on the coast, to Kings* 
burgh’s house. The captain asked Kingsburgh “where 
Flora and the tall woman had dept.’’ The steward answered 
with Highland hauteur, that he did not take any account of 
ssruonts’ sleeping-rooms ; upon which he was arrested, and 
sent Brut to Fort Augustus and thence to Edinburgh. He 
was, however, liberated by the Act of Grace, in 1 747 . Flora 
herself was quickly arrested, and taken on hoard Captain 
Ferguson’s ship, in which die remained for two months, 
whilst the vessel was lying in Letth roads. Many ladies 
visited her, from whom she obtained materials fbr needle- 
work, besides a bible and prayer-book. Her deportment was 
always grave, though cheerful — a manner suitable to one who 
had performed noble deeds, and was prepared for all the con- 
sequences. Flora left Leith in November, for London, Where 
she remained a prisoner in a private house till 17 47, when 
the Act of Grace procured her release. She was then visited 
by such numbers of the nobility and gentry that the street in 
which she resided was frequently ahnost impassable by crowds 
of carriages. Even the most determined enemies of Prince 
Charles were ready to applaud the woman who bad risked 
her life to save lum. Flora returned to Scotland in 1750, 
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where a singular fortune attended her, as she became the 
mistress of the very house in which Kingsburgh had secreted 
the prince. This happened through her marriage with 
Kingsburgh’s son, a Mr. Alexander Macdonald. Her hus- 
band subsequently went to North Carolina, where he pur- 
chased an estate, on which he and Flora with their family 
resided till the breaking out of the American war. The hus- 
band of Flora took part with the crown, and became an officer 
in the royal militia of the province. Thus Flora saw her 
husband risk his life for the king, whose grandfather’s throne 
had been assailed by the prince she had saved. 

After these events, Flora returned to Britain. The vessel 
in which Flora embarked was attacked by a French ship : 
she refused to leave the deck on which her husband had a 
post ; and during the fight was accidentally knocked down, 
and her arm broken. Thus both in America and at sea 
did Flora suffer in the defence of the House of Hanover ; as 
if Providence had arranged such events to compensate for 
her former opposition to the rule of Brunswick. This heroic 
woman passed the remainder of her life in Skye, where she 
died at the age of seventy, on March 5th, 1790, and was 
buried in the sheet given her by Lady Kingsburgh. Her 
grave may be seen in the Kingsburgh burying-place, in the 
parish church of Kilmuir ; but the tombstone was suffered to 
become dilapidated, and has been carried off by pilfering 
tourists. Her husband died a few years after, having at- 
tained the rank of an officer in the British army. 

Whatever may have been the early prejudices of Flora 
Macdonald in favour of Prince Charles (and they partook 
more of womanly sympathy with misfortune than political 
prepossession), not one of her five sons held Jacobite prin- 
ciples. They all served the king, either in the army or 
navy ; the last being Lieutenant-Colonel John Macdonald, of 
Exeter. A portrait of Flora may be seen in the Bodleian 
Gallery, and suggests the notion of an animated, courageous 
woman, whose picture might be passed many times without 
giving the impression of any peculiar loftiness of character. 

It may be remarked, that Dr. Johnson visited Flora in 
1773, and gratified his imagination by sleeping in the very 
bed formerly used by the prince. Here this accoimt of Flora 
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Macdonald must end, the fame of her exploit justifying this 
brief digression from the direct course of the narrative. 

When Kingsburgh was scornfully reminded by Sir Everard 
Fawkener, secretary to tho Duke of Cumberland, of the vast 
fortune he had thrown away in failing to arrest the prince, 
his reply was noble : pointing to the mountains around Fort 
Augustus, he exclaimed, “ Had I gold and silver piled heaps 
upon heaps to the bulk of yon huge mountain, that mass 
could not afford me half the satisfaction I find in my own 
breast from doing what I have done." Notwithstanding this 
bold bearing, he was released, and lived to see George III. 
firmly established on the throne, as he survived tilt the year 
1772, when he died aged eighty-four. 

Let us now follow his adventures for whom such heroic 
deeds were performed. Charles reached the isle of Raasay 
in safety on July 1st — the day after that on which the House 
of Lords had presented an address to the king for the pre- 
paration of a place in Westminster Hall, to try his devoted 
followers the Lords Kilmarnock, Balmerino, and Cromartie. 
He feared to remain in Raasay more than two days, dreading 
the approach of eveiy stranger, lest such should prove a foe 
or a spy. The prince therefore took the apparently desperate 
resolve of returning to Skye, whence he had lately with such 
peril escaped. 

The dangerous shore was reached at a point called Nichol- 
son’s great rock, about midnight, when he parted with his 
two companions, young Raasay and his brother Murdock, 
retaining only one, named Malcolm. To Murdock he gave 
a case containing his silver-spoon, knife, and fork ; which 
gifts had a curious subsequent history. They came into the 
hands of Sir Walter Scott, who presented this table-service 
of a Stuart prince to George IV. on his visit to Edinburgh 
in 1822. The prince parted from them on a lonely sea- 
beach, when hunted by the troops of the House of Brunswick : 
they were given to George IV. in the midst of a gorgeous 
pageantry and royal magnificence. Such are the revolutions 
in politics ! Charles, being left with hi8 one attendant, ar- 
ranged a plan for securing their safety. He told Malcolm 
that he should pass for a servant ; that both must journey 
to the estate of the laird of Mackinnon. The prince then 
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took off his own rest of scarlet tartan and gold, and put them 
on Malcolm : he removed also his wig and the buckles from 
his shoes ; and to disguise himself still more, bound a dirty 
napkin round liis head, and tore off the rich work from his 
shirt. He then took Malcolm’s bag, and slinging it over his 
own shoulder, began a long march of thirty miles over wild 
hills and morasses. The object of the journey was to reach 
the house of Malcolm’s sister, whose husband had been an 
officer in the army of the prince. Upon their arrival, Malcolm 
told his sister he had brought his servant Louis Caw, who 
had been taken ill on the march. The prinoe supported his 
assumed character so well, touching his cap whenever Mal- 
eolm addressed him, that no suspicion was excited. One or 
two little scenes, however, occurred. In the evening, water 
was brought by an old woman to wash the guest’s feet. She 
readily performed this service for Malcolm, but fired when 
ordered to attend him whom she thought Malcolm’s waiting 
man, and though persuaded to perform the task, grumbled 
most heartily. In the morning, the prince was caressing one 
of the infant sons of Mrs. Mackinnon, and rather thought- 
lessly exclaimed, 44 Who knows but this boy may hereafter 
be a captain in my service ?” The testy woman heard the 



The husband of the hostess now returned, and was de- 
lighted to see the prince under his roof. This follower, in 
the excess of his joy, revealed all to his laird, whom he found 
disposed to aid Charles. He placed the prince in a cave, 
supplied him with provisions, and prepared a boat to take 
him to the mainland. Accordingly, Mackinnon and his chief 
agreed to attend the prince, leaving Malcolm behind, to mis- 
lead his pursuers should they appear. 

The leave-taking of the prince and his faithful attendant 
was peculiar. Charles first smoked a pipe with him, which 
he gave to his follower, with a silver buckle, for memorials, 
and added ten guineas for his expenses. This pipe, like 
other relics of the prinee, was carefully preserved, and was 
recently in the possession of Dr. Burton, of York. 

At this time, Charles bore the name of James Thompson, 
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under which signature he addressed a letter to one of his 
friends, and gave it to Malcolm. This epistle, so curious in 
the history of royal letters, ran thus : — 

“ Sir, — I have' parted (thank God) as intended. Re- 
member me to all friends, and thank them for the trouble 
they have been at. I am, sir, your humble servant, 

“ Ellighwiel, July 4th, 1746. James Thompson.” 
The ambiguous and apparently insignificant sentiments of 
this letter were rendered necessary by the danger which 
might attend the transmission of a more full communication. 
He now departed for the mainland, and reached, on the 5th 
of July, after sailing thirty miles, the western coast of Inver- 
nesshirc, near Loch Nevish. Thus, after incessant wander- 
ings Charles found himself again in that shire which had 
proved so fatal to his hopes. To this wild region of moun- 
tain, glen, and lake, many of his adherents had fled after the 
battle of Culloden, in the hope that its almost inaccessible 
recesses would shelter them from the royal troops. The at- 
tempt was vain : step by step the fugitives were followed till 
they fell, one by one, into the hands of the soldiers. Charles 
therefore could scarcely hope to elude his fierce pursuers. 
He expected but a temporary respite, during which some 
plan might be formed for his escape from the country. But 
in this he was disappointed : the royal troops had, by some 
means, discovered his locality ; and every effort was now 
made for his capture. The king’s officers girdled the whole 
region with soldiers, blocking up even the wildest mountain 
ways, by which they hoped to prevent him from escaping into 
the open parts of the country. The next step was to 
gradually contract this military circle, sweeping every hill, 
glen, and wood, as they advanced. Theso arrangements 
wero as skilfully executed as wisely planned. Strong 
picquets were posted along the whole range of country ; thus 
cutting off the prince from the interior districts ; between 
these picquets sentinels were continually moving in sight of 
each other. At night, fires were lighted at each post, and 
the intervening spaces constantly crossed by watchful sen- 
tries. To break through such a circle seemed impossible on 
the landside, and the sea was now covered with cruisers 
whose officers were fired with the hope of capturing the 
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prince. Thus he appeared to be ensnared in a vast mountain 
trap. At first he sought an asylum in the mansions of some 
friends ; but on approaching found nothing save the blackened 
ruins of their habitations. Each movement seemed to bring 
him nearer to his pursuers. Turn which way he would, they 
were close upon him. At last, after various doublings, he 
found himself hemmed in between a fleet and an army ; and 
now the crisis had arrived, he must break through these cir- 
cumvallations or perish. 

The perseverance of the government in pursuit of the 
prince will not appear surprising to those who know the pre- 
parations made by his adherents to uproot the existing insti- 
tutions of the country. Embassies had been sent to Cardinal 
Fleury, the French minister, to solicit France to invade 
England, and send troops into Scotland. A plan was actually 
arranged for landing ten or twelve thousand men near 
London ; whilst other forces were to invade Scotland, and 
unite with the Highland clans. The kings of France and 
Spain were both favourable to the prince’s claims, and ready 
to take instant advantage of his successes by a vigorous 
support of the Stuart cause. The French government had 
sent money and a park of artillery to Scotland ; and these 
various combinations would, it was hoped, confound the go- 
vernment, and derange all their military plans. Such perils 
were not to be risked twice ; and the advisers of George II. 
strained every nerve to secure all possible advantages from 
the victory of Culloden. The leaders of the revolt had al- 
ready been apprehended ; and it was confidently expected 
that the prince would fall into the hands of some of the nu- 
merous parties detached in pursuit of him. To effect this 
object, a system of searching was organized, by which every 
part of the western isles and a long tract of the mainland 
were examined. 

Into one of these military traps the prince was now on the 
point of being driven. Whilst observing the country from 
the top of a hill, news was brought that a hundred militiamen 
had reached its foot, and were preparing to examine every 
part. This intelligence forced the prince to depart before 
the arrival of his guide, Donald Cameron ; whom, however, 
he met near midnight in a desolate pass. At four in the 
morning another mountain summit was reached ; but the 
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rising sun brought to their view that which left little time 
for admiring the grandeur of the scenery. About a mile 
from the fugitives a camp of the royal forces was perceived. 
To move further at present was as dangerous as to remain ; 
accordingly, here the wanderers rested for-a day, listening to 
the warlike sounds from the enemy’s lines. At night, Charles 
again began the wearying flight to a secluded district at the 
head of Lake Naigh, whence, it was hoped, they might be 
able to break through, and escape their pursuers. Here they 
were again brought to a stand by an encampment of the 
king’s troops ; and whilst sheltering themselves from ob- 
servation, one of the attendants discovered that a large body 
of soldiers were searching the opposite side of the very hill 
on which the prince stood. At night Charles escaped from 
this dangerous position to another height, from which he be- 
held, to his amazement, the watch-fires of two camps. To 
add to the perplexity, the only road to safety lay between 
those camps. Not to pass them was therefore a prelude to 
captivity. It was soon discovered that the space between the 
two camps was closely watched by sentinels, who were con- 
tinually crossing and recrossing at every point. In examin- 
ing the ground, two important circumstances were noticed, 
which cheered the prince with the hope of success in his des- 
perate attempt to escape. It was observed that at one point 
there was a hollow, down which the wintry flood found a 
passage to the lower grounds. Along this ravine the party 
hoped to steal unobserved by the sentinels. It was also re- 
marked that the sentinels, in passing the point, had, for a 
time, their faces turned from the hollow — a circumstance ex- 
tremely favourable to men whose course lay up the water- 
track. This torrent-bed ought to have been watched by a 
body of men, which would have prevented the possibility of 
any fugitives eluding the observations of the moving sentries. 
This oversight of the royal troops left one gate open to 
Charles, through which he found life and liberty, though 
joined to a life-exile. The prince and his followers thus 
effected their escape : 

Having carefully marked the direction of the ravine and 
the line of the sentinels, all kept silent till two hours past 
midnight, when each stepped into the ditch, and moved along 
as quietly as possible on hands and knees till they were close 
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upon the sentries, whose calm and lazy tread sounded most 
unpleasantly. Awaiting the moment when the soldiers had 
crossed the point, the whole party moved noiselessly through 
the hollow, crouching low to avoid detection. It was an 
anxious minute whilst passing through the royalist lines. 
Striking the foot against a stone, or the startling of a moun- 
tain bird from its roosting-place, would have alarmed the 
sentinels ; but the clouds moved not more silently than those 
men for whose seizure the whole camp so near would have 
turned out at a moment's warning. At last they heard the 
sentinel’s tramp behind : the prince had really escaped from 
the military circle which had been so closely drawn around 
him ! A little incident at this critical moment well illustrates 
the natural gaiety of the prince. Before proceeding up the 
ravine, his guide, Donald Cameron, a firm believer in omens, 
observed that his nose was itching ; which circumstance he 
regarded as a sure sign of approaching danger. No sooner 
were they beyond the beat of the sentries than Charles began 
to quiz the highlander, asking how his nose felt. Cameron 
took all in good part, assuring the prince that the nose was 
certainly better, though by no means at ease as yet. 

They now hastened forward for two miles, when the recent 
excitement and fatigue induced all to stop for breakfast. The 
repast was beyond doubt frugal, consisting of a slice of cheese 
with oatmeal spread over it ; this last being a substitute for 
bread. The place of coffee or tea was supplied by pure spring 
water. As this food did not contribute much to increase then- 
strength, a halt was made for the day in a retired spot at the 
head of a lake. Whilst quietly resting in this silent region, 
the prince little imagined himself within gunshot of two 
camps ; which, upon re-commencing his march at midnight, he 
found to have been the case. The next day Charles met with a 
highlander whose father had been killed by the soldiers on 
the preceding day, and who was himself glad to escape with 
his life. The man had served in the prince’s army, had 
marched to the sound of many a highland tune, and had seen 
the white cockades in thousands around the fugitive whom 
he now met in a lonely glen. The sight of his ruined fol- 
lower recalled to the prince the fate of thousands who had 
the previous year left their happy highland valleys. Tho 
man’s fidelity was not of that kind which flourishes only in 
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the brightness of summer : evil days had fallen on him, and 
thirty thousand pounds, with a permanent home, might be 
obtained by giving up the prince to some of the military par- 
ties in the vicinity. This man was, however, firm in his 
attachment, and gave the prince some information which 
prevented him from risking Ins safety by hurrying to the sea- 
coast in expectation of meeting with some French vessels. 
His late follower assured him that the only French ship 
which had appeared was gone, and that it would be impos- 
sible to procure a guide to the coast. The new comer was 
now taken as guide in place of the faithful Donald Cameron, 
who bade the prince and his party farewell. Another of 
those providential incidents now occurred, which so often 
saved the prince from unknown dangers. Glenaladale, one of 
the companions of this hurried flight, discovered that he had 
dropped the money, belonging to the whole party, upon the 
road ; and notwithstanding the danger, resolved to return in 
search of the purse. Charles and his companions secreted 
themselves in a secluded nook, to await the return of Glenala- 
dale. They had remained but a short time, when an officer 
and two soldiers passed, whom the prince’s party must have 
met had they proceeded onwards. Glenaladale also escaped 
the observation of the soldiers, as he returned to the prince 
with the recovered treasure by another road. Such deliver- 
ances inspired Charles with a conviction that he was destined 
to escape from all his dangers. That he interpreted them as 
omens of future triumph, and deemed himself preserved for 
empire, is also highly probable from his sanguine temper. 

On the following day, whilst journeying along the side of 
a hill, the sharp reports of musketiy startled the whole party; 
and it was soon discovered that a body of ferocious soldiers 
had surprised the wretched peasants who had fled with their 
cattle for refuge to these wild hill-tops. The fate of these 
poor people, hunted and shot like beasts upon the mountains, 
afflicted the prince with far more anguish than his own perils. 
He was at this time famished, and exhausted by incessant 
hurryings to and fro across a wild and rocky district ; the 
rain was falling in torrents ; and his spirits were harassed by 
constant alarms. In the night all were compelled to rest on the 
top of a hill, the only shelter being a small cave, in which 
it was impossible to lie down, and where not even the contfort 
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of a fire could be procured. Charles wished to reach the 
district inhabited by the Mackenzie clan in Ross-shire, where 
he hoped to be at a distance from the royal troops. In the 
meantime it was absolutely necessary to obtain food \ and 
Glenaladale offered to go in search of some friendly mansion. 
Entering the house of one Christopher Macraw, he requested 
shelter for himself and his friends, who were in danger of 
death from hunger. The highlander was suspicious, and 
fearful of endangering himself by sheltering fugitives : he 
therefore demanded the names of Glenaladale’s friends. He 
represented them as young Clanronald and one of his own 
kinsmen ; upon which Macraw agreed to furnish necessaries ; 
for which, however, he demanded a most exorbitant sum. 
Glenaladale had now good reason to rejoice in the recovery of 
the money which had been so nearly lost. Without ibis re- 
source, one of the Stuart princes might have found a grave 
in some lonely cavern on the Scottish fountains. The 
prince soon arrived at Macraw ’s house, where, in a few hours, 
he recovered from his exhaustion. He was not destined to 
pass erven these few hours in tranquillity : he found his host a 
furious adherent of the government, and heard him denounce 
the Jacobites as madmen and fools. Macraw was especially 
wroth with those who were engaged in sheltering the prince, 
dnd declared that the welfare of Scotland required all to aid 
in seizing him who had brought such calamities upon the 
highlands. Well was it for Charles that danger had given 
him the power of concealing his emotions, as there was 
little doubt that Macraw would have eagerly seized the op- 
portunity of enriching himself by giving up his guest. 

< That very night: a highlander arrived at the house, who 
knew the prince 7 but this man had been in the J acobite 
army, and had no disposition to give up bis late commander, 
but instantly gave Glenaladale strict caution to keep the rank 
ef his companion a secret in that neighbourhood. Glenaladale 
committed the plan of the intended route to this man, who 
earnestly dissuaded him from attempting to reach the Mac- 
kenzie’s country, as the king’s bands were there. He also 
informed Glenaladale that a safe retreat might be found for 
a time in a lonely spot inhabited by some outlaws, whose 
hatred to the government would ensure their protection for 
the princcv in whose cause, he added, several of their number 
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had fought. It appeared, in the course of conversation, that 
these men were actually robbers, who lived by plundering- 
forays into tho surrounding districts ; but there was little 
time for deliberation, and the prince could not but feel that 
such a course had been partly forced on these men, from the 
miseries and losses they had suffered in his cause. He there- 
fore resolved to entrust himself to their keeping. 

The retreat was reached after an exhausting journey of two 
days, and found to be a cave in the side of a steep mountain, 
whence nought but a desolate rocky region was visible. 
Glenaladale and the highlanders who had informed him of the 
place went forward, thinking it best to leave the prince and 
two others in the rear until he had seen the men to whom 
such a charge was to be intrusted. The first view was not 
unpleasing to a hungry and weary man. Six men were 
seated round a roasted sheep, which hod been stolen that 
very day. Seeing Glenaladale approach with one of their 
friends, they invited him to partake of their fare. He replied 
that he had a companion, whom he wished to share in their 
hospitality, and gave them to understand that it was young 
Clanronald. They instantly desired Glenaladale to bring him, 
promising both food and protection. In a few minutes the 
prince appeared. Those who had served in his army imme- 
diately recognized him, notwithstanding his wretched and 
haggard appearance. No sooner was the discovery made than 
the whole band fell on their knees before him with as deep 
respect as the courtiers of the most powerful and magnificent 
despot could have evinced. This was, doubtless, the true 
loyalty of the heart ; and when we consider the ruined con- 
dition in which Charles appeared before these men, and the 
fortune they might have made by giving him up to the 
government, their conduct saves them from the degradation 
in which their wretched mode of life would otherwise tend to 
sink them. The prince came before these proscribed high- 
landers in a beggar's garb, and one of them in after times 
thus described his appearance : — 

“ He had a bonnet on his head, and a wretched yellow 
wig, a clouted handkerchief about his neck. He had a coat 
of coarse, dark-coloured cloth ; a Stir ling-tart an waistcoat, 
much worn ; a tolerably good belted plaid, tartan hose, and 
highland brogues, tied with thongs, so much worn that they 
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Would scarcely stick upon his feet. His shirt — and he had 
no other — was of the colour of saffron.” 

Such were not the insignia of royalty ! — the clouted hand- 
kerchief, old yellow wig, and brogues ready to fall off, had no 
virtue to secure for the unfortunate wearer the homage of the 
vulgar. Loyalty, though we may term it perverted, was a 
noble principle in these rude highland hearts, when it enabled 
them to recognize the symbol of majesty behind the aspect of 
misery and ruin. They were seven in number, known as 
“ the seven men of Glenmoriston,” their names being Patrick 
Grant, John Macdonel, Alexander Macdonell, Alexander 
Chisholm, Donald Chisholm, Hugh Chisholm, Gregory Mac- 
gregor. 

To give the prince confidence in their fidelity, they took 
the following oath ; which, though the language may sound 
harshly, was suited to express the vehemency of their feelings. 
They imprecated “ that their backs might be to God, and 
their faces to the devil ; that all the curses the scripture pro- 
nounced might come upon them and all their posterity, if 
they did not stand firm to the prince in the greatest dangers ; 
and if they should discover to any person — man, woman, or 
child — that the prince was in their keeping, till his person 
should be out of danger.” 

This oath was faithfully kept ; and when, upon one occa- 
sion, they thought Charles doubted concerning his safety 
amongst them, they dissuaded him from entrusting himself 
to other hands, remarking that “ no reward could be any 
temptation to them ; for if they betrayed the prince they 
must leave the country, as nobody would speak to them ex- 
cept to curse them ; whereas thirty thousand pounds was a 
great temptation to a poor gentleman, who could go to Edin- 
burgh or London with his money, where he would find people 
to live with him, and eat his meat and drink his wine.” 
This philosophical reasoning hushed Charles’s suspicion, 
if, indeed, he had entertained any, which does not clearly ap- 
pear. The prince’s wardrobe was soon replenished by his 
mountain friends, in a manner to which he had probably 
little objection, as it was effected by the spoiling of his 
enemies. 

The seven men laid an ambuscade near the route of some 
of the royal troops ; and when the armed men had passed. 
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fell upon a few in the rear, who had charge of the officer’s 
baggage. This was hastily plundered, and sufficient clothes 
for the prince and others of the party obtained. Charles re- 
mained with these Btaunch adherents for more than three 
weeks, during which they often brought him news from the 
villagers near Fort Augustus, and once or twice procured a 
newspaper for his perusal, from which he learned inuch of 
the bitter exasperation of liis foes, and the sad fate of his nu- 
merous partizans. A melancholy solace this in his retreat, 
though preferable to the employments of many of his late 
friends, whose thoughts were engaged in studying crown in- 
dictments, and preparing hopeless defences. The pursuit of 
the prince had by this time somewhat relaxed, not from de- 
ficiency of zeal in his foes, but because many believed him 
dead. This belief originated from the enthusiastic act of a 
devoted adherent which, though the moralist may condemn, 
men are ever ready to applaud. It happened that a Jacobite 
named Roderick Mackenzie, being pursued by the soldiers, 
had fled to the hills, where, however, he was so completely 
surrounded that escape was impossible. The moment he 
perceived his desperate position, a heroic resolve seized him : 
determining not to be taken alive, he hoped to serve the 
prince by his death. Advancing, therefore, on his pursuers, 
he proclaimed himself the prince ; upon which they fired, and 
killed him on the spot ; then, cutting off the head, took it to 
Fort Augustus, where it was declared to be that of the 
prince. It was accordingly carried to London, where, how* 
ever, some doubts were expressed respecting the alleged 
death of the prince ; but the decomposed state of the head 
prevented anything like a close scrutiny. It was proposed 
to show it to Mr. Morrison, the former valet-de-chambre of 
Charles ; but he, being ill with a fever, was not afflicted 
with the spectacle. Such was one of the many heroic 
episodes distinguishing this celebrated struggle. 

The event just recorded had no doubt a great influence in 
checking the pursuit of the prince for a short space at least j 
and when the tale of his death became discredited, his escape 
from the neighbourhood of Fort Augustus had been effected. 
On August the 21st, Charles parted from all his mountain 
friends except two, who accompanied liim. It must be re- 
corded to the prince’s honour, that he sought, during 
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his sojourn in the cave, to improve the character of his com- 
panions, and especially to correct their habits of rude swear- 
ing, in which he, to a great extent, succeeded. Neither was 
example wanting to win them to a better tone of manners, as 
Charles was invariably regular in his devotions ; and never, 
probably, were his prayers more sincere than when offered 
in that wild mountain cave, which had thus become the 
oratory of a Stuart prince. Often, amidst the high pomp 
and solemn grandeur of cathedrals must he, in subsequent 
days, have reverted to his prayers in the Scottish cave. We 
must here remark that the oath taken by his late protectors 
was kept for more than a year after his departure from them ; 
nor was his residence in their retreat mentioned until they 
received intelligence of his escape to France ; when, with a 
laudable pride, they shrunk not from detailing an event 
deemed by them most honourable to their names. After the 
prince’s departure, he sought to escape into the district of 
Badenoch, where he hoped to meet with his friends, and 
through them reach the coast. The ferries were so closely 
watched as to prevent this ; and whilst waiting for an oppor- 
tunity, he fell in with some of his armed adherents. The 
meeting with these friends nearly led to a catastrophe. As 
the party approached, Charles and his adherents, taking 
them for a detachment of militia, were preparing to fire from 
behind some rocks, when the well-known countenances of 
some trusty supporters were discerned. It had been a sad 
doom for those who came to seek Charles, had any of their 
number, already proscribed for attachment to his person, 
fallen by his bullets. The troops had by this time been 
roused into renewed activity in the pursuit of Charles. The 
rumour of his death soon received a contradiction ; and it 
was also reported that he had gathered a band of thirty men, 
with whom he was traversing the country. It was therefore 
deemed advisable for him to remain quietly in a hill retreat, 
whilst some of the party dispersed in different directions to 
ascertain the state of the country, and inquire after the ar- 
rival of any French ship on the coast. But he was not to 
rest : a short time after his companions had left the hill, 
Charles was awoke early one morning by a child crying out 
that “ the red coats had come.” He well-knew the import 
of those words ; and looking into a hollow, saw the soldiers 
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destroying a cottage. To escape instantly, or perish, were 
the only alternatives. Here the dried-up bed of a mountain 
torrent befriended him, as on the night when the circle of 
sentries had been broken through. Up one of these deep 
hollows the prince and his* party now rushed ; and being con- 
cealed from the view of the troops by the sides of the channel, 
escaped to a rocky and steep mountain peak, where all lay 
concealed through the day, without food. 

In the evening a son of Clunes Cameron brought the in- 
telligence that his father had procured food, and was waiting 
for the prince in a desolate place amongst the hills. To this 
point the party directed their steps j but the route leading 
over masses of sharp rock, and through tangled and tough 
forest-wood, so exhausted the prince that two men were 
forced to support him across the more difficult tracts. At 
last they reached the place, where it was found that Clunes 
had dressed part of a cow, of which the worn-out men par- 
took. 

Charles now heard that his devoted friend Lochiel was 
not far off ; but, unable to leave his hiding-place from a 
lameness, the result of wounds received at the battle of Cul- 
loden. To him he therefore resolved to hasten. After pass- 
ing through the glen, Charles approached the place where 
Lochiel, with four adherents, had secreted himself. At this 
moment the prince was in danger of perishing by the hands 
of the very men who had lost all by their devoted struggles 
in his cause. Lochiel was not acquainted with the prince’s ap- 
proach, and mistook Charles and his party for a body of militia 
sent to arrest him. The chief was unable to escape, and re- 
solved not to be taken. He therefore ordered his four friends 
to prepare their arms, and wait for the signal to fire upon 
the advancing party. Had such a command been uttered, 
the prince would probably have been shot on these wild hills 
by his brave partisans ; for Lochiel had the means of pouring 
in a destructive volley, twelve loaded muskets being kept in 
readiness to repel the attacks of the Royalists. But whilst 
Lochiel’s party were taking aim, the faces of well-known 
friends were recognized, and Lochiel beheld amongst them 
the prince whom he had a few months previously hoped to 
see holding his court in St. James’s. At this moment 
Lochiel dashed away the images of ruin and gloom from his 
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view, brightening his hopes by reflecting that the wonderful 
and repeated preservations experienced by the prince were 
prophetic of final triumph. When Lochiel approached 
Charles, he was about to express his chivalrous homage by 
kneeling to the prince, who eagerly restrained him, crying 
out, “No, no, my dear Lochiel ! we know not who may bo 
looking upon us from yonder hills ; and should they see any 
such motions, they will conclude that I am here. ,, 

The prince’s faculties had become sharpened by the con- 
stant presence of danger ; he suspected hills and woods, in 
which the foe might lurk. The prince was still in the fatal 
shire of Inverness, as Badenoch is a part of that county — a 
wild district of rock and lake, presenting a thousand hiding- 
places for hunted and outlawed men. He was now happy 
for a time. The poverty of Lochiel’s dwelling was luxury to 
one who had wandered over desolate mountains, exposed to 
death by starvation. The retreat was well-supplied with pro- 
visions : abundance of sausages, butter, and cheese, with 
some whiskey, enabled these victims of political disquietude 
to support, in some measure, their hardships. The prince 
was forced to use a saucepan for a plate, which was also 
-their whole cooking apparatus. One luxury was still re- 
tained : Charles ate from the saucepan with a silver spoon. 
In two or three days, the prince removed to a still more se- 
cluded and mountain refuge, which his friends had prepared 
for him. It was hidden from observation by a thicket ; and 
being on the side of a grey-coloured mountain, the smoke of 
their fire could not be distinguished at a distance from the 
face of the rock. This was of great importance, as no 
sign was better fitted to draw the attention of watchful 
troops than the appearance of smoke in such a place. The 
following description of this retreat is taken from the nar- 
rative of Clunie, one of the attached adherents of Charles, 
who had himself arranged the various conveniences of the 
prince’s hiding-place. “ It was situated within a small thick 
bush of wood facing a very rough high and rocky mountain 
called Lettemilich, full of great stones and crevices, 
and some scattered wood interspersed. There were, first, 
some rows of trees hud down, in order to level a floor for 
the habitation ; and as the place was steep, this raised the 
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lower side to an equal height with tho other ; and these 
trees, in the way of joists or planks, were levelled with 
earth dr gravel. There were between the trees, growing 
naturally on their own roots, some stakes fixed in the earth, 
which, with the trees, were interwoven with ropes made with 
heath and birch twigs, up to the top of the cage ; it being 
of a round, or rather oval shape ; and the whole thatched 
and covered over with moss. This entire fabric hung, as it 
were, by a large tree, which reclined from the one end all 
along the roof to the other, and which gave it the name of 
the cage ; and by chance there happened to be two small 
stones at a little distance from one another, in the side next 
the precipice, resembling the pillars of a chimney, where the 
fire was placed. The smoke had its vent out here all along 
the face of the rock, which was so much of the same colour 
that one could discover no difference in the clearest day. The 
cage was only large enough to contain six or seven persons. 
In this substitute for a palace, Charles resided for twelve 
days, waiting for some intelligence by which to regulate his 
future movements. On the twelfth day, news reached the 
prince that some French vessels dispatched to aid his escape 
had anchored on the coast ; upon which he instantly de- 
parted from his mountain retreat for the sea-shore. These 
vessels were L’Heureux, and La Princesse de Conti, and 
had been fitted out by a Jacobite named Colonel Warren, 
who, though unable to place Charles Edward on a throne, 
was permitted to furnish the means of escape from a dun- 
geon. As the prince was compelled to travel during the 
night, in order to avoid detection, his party were a week in 
reaching Moidart ; where, upon his arrival, he found a 
large body of his partizans, who had hastily collected from 
the surrounding country to seize the means now offered for 
escape to France. On September the 20th, Charles em- 
barked at Borodale, on the western shores of Inverness-shire, 
where he had landed more than a year before, full of high 
hopes and daring projects, with triumphs and a throne be- 
fore him. He had now completed the circle of his adven- 
tures : the tumult of victory, and the ruin of defeat had been 
his since that fatal landing at Borodale ; now he saw a 
broken band of brave friends without a country, and almost 
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without hope. More than a hundred of these accompanied 
the prince on board, and bade farewell for ever to the moun- 
tains of that land, where once they lived, the chiefs of 
powerful clans, now scattered and utterly wasted. 

After a voyage of nine days round the western coast of 
Ireland (which track was chosen for safety), the prince landed 
in France, and hastened to Paris, where little awaited him 
save to be made the tool of Bourbon policy. At Paris he 
was soon doomed to hear the fate of those high-minded 
chiefs whose heads, once so active in his cause, were exposed 
in the capital and cities of England, as awful memorials of 
political vengeance. Thus closed the celebrated struggle of 
1745, a contest which ended in the annihilation of the feudal 
powers of the great Highland chiefs, and prostrated the 
hopes of the Stuart princes. As the reader may wish to 
know something of the subsequent history of him whose 
adventures have now been described, the following statements 
will form a suitable conclusion to the preceding narrative. 
The escape of the prince from Scotland did not insure im- 
munity from the distresses which always fall thickly on the 
heads of discrowned monarchs. The Bourbons, having used 
the Stuarts as tools to promote their own designs against 
England, were willing to abandon them when no longer 
serviceable in the great political combinations of Europe. 
Accordingly, the French government ordered the prince in 
the year 1748 to remove from Paris, and upon his refusal 
imprisoned him for a time in Vincennes. This was done 
to gratify the English government, with which, in connexion 
with Austria and Prussia, France then concluded the cele- 
brated treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and sacrificed the cause 
of those Jacobites whom France had so recently employed 
for the subversion of the English power. 

The imprisonment of Charles Edward was of short 
duration, as its main object was to convince him that ho 
must no longer look to France for support. The prince 
seems to have understood this logic of the French statesmen, 
and retired first to Avignon, then a part of the Romish 
states, where he hoped to remain unmolested under the 
patronage of Benedict XIV. ; and afterwards to Liege, where 
he lived several years under the name of the Baron de Mont- 
gomerie. His father, called * ‘ the old Pretender,’ * and “ the 
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old Chevalier,” died in 1766, upon which the title of “ king 
of England ” was assumed by the prince. 

The events of 1746 had not taught him the hopelessness 
of all attempts to dislodge the House of Brunswick from 
the British throne, and he is reported to have contemplated 
another invasion in the year 1770 ; but either the remem- 
brance of the past or the difficulties of the present deterred 
him from an attempt which could but have led to a useless 
expenditure of brave men's lives, and perhaps his own de- 
struction. Long before this period the prince is said to have 
twice visited London in disguise : the first time in 1750, as a 
Mr. Smith : the second visit is placed about three years 
later. It seems incredible that he should have exposed 
himself to such peril in that country where the gibbeted 
bones of his late adherents were yet whitening in the winds. 
The visits are, nevertheless, recorded by several writers, 
without hesitation. Whatever may have been the prince’s 
objects in these dangerous visits, he saw enough to deter 
him from making any immediate attempt to regain the 
English crown, as no such plan seems to have been devised 
until the year 1770. After this date he retired to Florence 
as Count d’Albano ; and, after two years, married the 
princess Louisa of Stolberg-Gadern. 

Little more remains to be told of Charles Edward Stuart, 
except that he died at Rome in the year 1788, on January 
the 30th, the same day of the same month on which his an- • 
cestor Charles I. perished on a scaffold — the victim of re- 
bellion. The prince was first buried in the cathedral of 
Frescati — an ancient city, about twelve miles from Rome ; 
but the body was afterwards removed to St. Peter’s, where 
the genius of Canova has been employed in raising a monu- 
ment to the last of the Stuarts. The following inscription, 
jarring oddly with the historical creed of Englishmen, re- 
cords the prime article of the J acobite faith, which owned no 
discrowning of kings, whilst it implies the failure of all ob- 
jects round which the believers in such a creed might 
gather. The court of St. James, the College of Heralds, 
the peers and commons of England were all ignorant of such 
kingly titles as James III., Charles III., and Henry IX. ; 
but the Jacobins were not given to change : the royal line 
of ancient times was a royal line yet to them. We read on 
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this monument — “ James III., Charles III., Henry IX.,* 
Kings of England.” 

Such are the words of honour uttered from the marble 
memorial, but the voice falls upon heedless ears : the anti- 
quary may pause at the words, and bow his head in acknow- 
ledgment of these assumed titles of an extinct royal house ; 
but the mtiltitude hears not at all. Men pass from James 
II. to William III., and on to Victoria I. regardless of that 
monument's proud proclamation. The strife has now passed; 
the politics of the Jacobites are, in their original form, ex- 
tinct ; and the writer has therefore recorded the adventures 
of Prince Charles Edward without diverging into questions 
which once had power to agitate into violent heavings the 
passions of British and European statesmen. 

* This Henry was the last of the Stuarts, and second son of the 
“ Old Pretender.” In 1788 he caused a medal to be struck, bearing on 
one side “ Henricus Nonus, Angliae Rex 99 (Henry IX., King of 
England); on the other, “ Dei Gratia sed non voluntate hominum 
(By the Grace of God, but not by the will of man). The French Revolu- 
tion reduced him to great poverty ; and George III. gave him a pension 
of 4000/. yearly. He died 1807, leaving to the Prince of Wales the 
crown jewels which James II. had carried off. 
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II. 

INDIAN DUNGEONS ; 

OR, 


SUFFERINGS OF CAI»TAIN WILSON, A BRITISH OFFICER, IN INDIA, 

FROM 1781 TO 1783. 



; n the early history of our Indian empire are many 
remarkable examples of daring courage and 
heroic endurance. To the combination of such 
high qualities in our soldiers and civilians must 
be ascribed those dazzling successes by which 
a factory in the poor village of Govindpour* has been ex- 
panded into a government more powerful than that of 
the Moguls in its greatest magnificence. During such an 
advance from the Ganges to the Sutlej, some singular 
perils, hair-breadth escapes, and cruel sufferings must 
have been endured by many of the agents in this work of 
developing factories into empires. History does not record 
their names : she has her gorgeous stories of Plassey and 
Assaye, and will in after ages record the desperate gal- 
lantry which has made the Sutlej a stream of note. The 
Clives, Wellesleys, and Hardingcs are not likely to be for- 
gotten when fame fills up with golden characters the columns 
in the long record of the past. But where are the memories 
of those who have braved and suffered more perils than ever 
gathered round these gallant leaders ? preserved only in 
cherished family remembrances, in some simple biography, — 


* The original name of the place from which Calcutta has risen to its 
present magnificence. 
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or, as in the case of the black-hole, by some plain obelisk 
bearing the victims 7 names ?* 

One of these firm-hearted Britons was a captain named 
Wilson, who experienced the fury of the tempest which burst 
upon our Indian settlements in the times, of Hyder Ali and 
Tippoo Saib. These adventures, though known to many, . 
may be new to the readers of this volume, and are therefore 
presented in these pages as. exhibiting some of the sufferings 
which many of our countrymen underwent during those 
fearful struggles. 

It is proper to inform the reader that these Indian wars 
arose from the fierce rivalry between the French and 
English, who, having settlements in India, were engaged in 
a constant succession of hostilities, even when the two crowns 
were supposed to be at peace. The great contest commenced 
by the manoeuvres of the French political agent, M. 
Duplieux, to excite the native princes against the English, 
who resolved to submit to no such interference. The genius 
of Clivet gave a preponderance to the British influence ; and 
the French gradually lost their power in India. They were, 
nevertheless, able to excite the jealousy of the Indian princes; 
and thus originated those wars which issued in the triumph, 
of the British in Hindostan. First came the attack on Cal* 
cutta by Suraja Dowlah, nabob of Bengal, with its attendant 
horrors of the Black-hole. He was, in the end, utterly de* 
feated and dethroned ; but a bloody war soon ensued with 
his successor, Meer Cosseim, whom the British had raised 
to the sovereignty in the place of Meer Jaffier. 

The war against Meer Cosseim ended in his ruin, and 
brought Bengal under the British power. From this strife 

* The Black -hole is now used for a warehouse ; near which an obelisk 
is raised, to preserve the memories of those who perished in that prison. 

f This man of energy was born in Shropshire, 1725, and went to 
Madras as a writer at the age of nineteen. The struggle between the 
French and English was then commencing in India, and Clive exchanged 
his civil for a military appointment He soon gained important com- 
mands, and, striking blow upon blow, he prostrated French power, laid 
the foundation of our Indian empire, and raised himself to the peerage, 
being created Baron of Plassey. Lord Chatham described him as a 
lt Heaven-bom general, who, without experience, surpassed all the 
officers of his time.” His end was gloomy, as he committed suicide in 
1774. 
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another contest arose. Meer Cosseim had fled to the nabob 
of Oude Suja Dowlah, who warmly supported his cause. De- 
feat followed the confederate chiefs ; and the wild courage 
of Asia yielded to the stem endurance and energy of Europe. 
The next opponent was Hyder Ali ; who, enraged at the 
success of the British, endeavoured to detach some of the 
princes from the English interest, and organize a resistance 
to their power throughout Hindostan. He rushed upon the 
Carnatic* with a deluge of cavalry amounting to 90,000 
horsemen, and vowed to drive every Englishman from the 
land of the sacred Ganges. Though defeated in five des- 
perate battles, his vast forces enabled him to keep the field, 
and leave to his son-in-law, Tippoo Saib, in 1782, the work 
of ravaging India. The war ended by the capture of Tippoo ’s 
capital, Seringapatam, and the death of its ferocious monarch, 
who perished by the bayonets of the storming party, May 
the 4th, 1799. 

Beyond this point, the reader’s attention need not be 
called, as the Mahrattaf war which followed, and the bril- 
liant victories of Delhi and Assaye have no immediate con- 
nexions with the subsequent narrative, which is limited to 
the reigns of Hyder and Tippoo. Throughout these struggles 
the French gave every possible aid to Hyder and his son ; 
and by their agency Captain Wilson was first brought into 
the inhuman Indian nabob’s power. As the captain had 
shown in the service of the East India Company much 
courage and prudence, he was employed by the Indian au- 
thorities in conveying military stores to the British garrisons, 
fleets, and armies — tasks which he executed in circumstances 
of the most imminent peril, and once within sight of the 
French fleet. During one of these trips, whilst canying 
stores to the British admiral, Sir Edward Hughes, he was 


* This name is given to the south-east extremity of India, a region 
extending for nearly six hundred miles, from Cape Comorin along the 
eastern coast. It possesses many fortresses, and is a populous and 
wealthy territory. It was formerly governed by the nabob of Arcot ; but 
in 1789, the Indian government took full possession of the sovereignty. 

f These were divided into the eastern and western Mahrattas ; their 
sway extended over the centre and south of India — a country a thou- 
sand miles long, and seven hundred miles wide. They were named from 
Mahrot, an ancient district in the Deccan. 
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captured by the French, and carried into Cuddalore, a part 
of the Coromandel coast, about eighty miles south of 
Madras. 

Had this teen the end of Wilson’s calamity, little attention 
would have been drawn to his adventures, which would only 
have resembled those of thousands upon whom war pours its 
vials of wrath. But the ferocity of Hyder Ali drew such 
commiseration around the objects of his cruelty, that fame 
was naturally acquired where so much was suffered. De- 
siring to get all the English prisoners taken by the French 
into his power, in order to extract evidence from them to 
guide him in his military operations, or to gratify his vengeful 
spirit by their tortures, he procured the transfer from the 
French authorities of all the English in Cuddalore to himself, 
by giving to Suffrein, the French admiral, a bribe of 300,000 
rupees ; and the latter basely yielded to this dishonourable 
proposal, the disgrace of which the medalt presented to 
him by his countrymen could not efface. This transaction 
soon became known to the captives, who were aware that no 
feelings of generosity could be looked for in Hyder Ali. It 
was now that Captain Wilson resolved to attempt an escape 
from his prison, choosing to risk all dangers rather than fall 
into the hands of such a human tiger as the Indian prince. 
Often had the captain paced the ramparts of his prison, and 
contemplated the possibility of springing from the walls into 
the river which almost washed their base. The time had 
now come for reducing this thought into speedy action, in 
which he persuaded a brother officer and his Hindoo servant 
to join. The night following the day on which the news of 
their transfer to Hyder reached the prisoners was fixed upon 
for the attempt : the hour selected being a short time after 
sunset, when the darkness would facilitate escape, and the 
night give timo for reaching a distant point before his ab- 
sence could be detected. 

As the hour approached, Captain Wilson ascertained that 
the officer who had promised to join him declined to cn- 


* This tneilal bore on it the following rather vaunting inscription 
“ Le cap protege ; Trinquemale pris ; Goudelour delivre ; L’Inde de- 
fendue ; six combats glorieux. Les etats de Provence ont decerne cetti 
medaille. 1784.” 
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counter the perils attending such an attempt. The reader 
must hear in mind that Wilson’s object was to escape from 
Cuddalore to the Danish settlement of Tranquebar, a distance 
of about fifty miles, through a country swarming with Hyder’s 
cavalry, and intersected by numerous and deep rivers.* Thus 
it was not surprising that his friend should refuse to concur 
in what he believed a useless attempt. He had, however, 
resolved upon escape ; and he set off with the hoy towards 
the ramparts about an hour after sunset. Silently they moved 
upwards towards that point of the wall whence Wilson in- 
tended to make his critical leap. The roll of a pebble or 
the step of a foot might have betrayed them ; hut the ram- 
part was gained without discovery ; and the sullen rush of 
the river, heard from a distance of forty feet beneath, was 
the only sound breaking the stillness of the night. There 
was no time to he lost : the hour approached when the guard 
would be relieved ; and Wilson, committing himself to God, 
leaped from the ramparts into the gulf below. He did not 
fall direct into the stream ; but descended on a dry bank of 
the river with such force, that his body was doubled up, and 
his knees driven with violence against his face. The rebound 
of this shock flung Wilson headlong and stunned into the 
rapid river. He preserved his presence of mind, and having 
swam to the bank, listened anxiously for the least sound in* 
dicating that the sentinels had heard his plunge into the 
water. All was silent ; and re-assured by this, he crept to 
the highest heap of sand under the ramparts, and caught 
the boy in his descent. Both were now outside the prison ; 
hut the girdle of water yet hemmed them in ; and whilst the 
captain was preparing to cross, he found, to his horror, that 
the boy was unable to swim. This did not for the present 
hinder their escape, as the captain bore his servant across on 
his back. But upon attempting to cross a deep and rushing 
river at Porto Nova, fourteen miles from Cuddalore, he 
found it impossible to swim encumbered with the boy. In 
Vain the youth was urged to hold on by his hands only, and 

* A glance at the map will show how completely this part of India is 
intersected by rivers, most of which are branches and outlets of the 
Cawvery river, which washed Seringapatam, the capital of the My* 
sorean chief. * 
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strike out with his feet ; by which means the captain might 
have beaten his way through the boiling surf. No sooner 
was he in the midst of the waters than the affrighted boy 
clung with his legs to the captain’s body, who thus with 
great difficulty escaped a grave in the river. 

To take the servant across was therefore impossible ; and 
Wilson was compelled to leave him with directions by which, 
being a native, he might reach a place of safety under the 
protection of Dr. Meir, for whom he was directed to search. 
Thus they parted on the banks of the stream, and saw each 
other for the last time. The poor boy was never heard of 
again. 

The captain now endeavoured to cross the river ; but no 
sooner did he plunge into the stream than the current hurried 
him away, and flung him back upon the bank. At last he 
found the passage was not to be accomplished, and gave up 
the attempt with a sad heart. Beyond that impregnable 
barrier of water was Tranquebar ; on this side nothing but 
danger : and it seemed strange that he who had forced the 
ramparts of Cuddalore should now be stayed by a line of 
running water. In despair the captain gazed upon the op* 
posito bank ; when the moon, emerging from some clouds, 
flung her welcome light on the turbid waters, bringing into 
clear view the various objects along the river. The wanderer’s 
eye suddenly rested on a dark object : he approached, and 
to his delight found a canoe drawn up on the shore. Whilst 
engaged in dragging it to the water, the sound of feet was 
heard ; and turning, lie beheld two natives rushing upon 
him. To push off the canoe was impossible, as they seized 
the paddles before it could be floated, and demanded his bu- 
siness in that place. He stated that most urgent affairs re- 
quired his presence at Tranquebar, the road to which he had 
lost ; and besought them to row him over. The men were 
not desirous of harming Wilson, and, persuaded by his en- 
treaties, paddled the canoe to the opposite bank, receiving as 
their only payment the grateful acknowledgments of the 
captain. 

The moon now shone out with the brilliancy so often seen 
in those climates, and afforded to the fugitive the means of 
keeping the direct route to Tranquebar. He proceeded with 
such speed that he saw the gorgeous colouring of the tropical 
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morning twilight reflected in the waters of the broad and 
deep Coleroon, a river half-way between Cnddalore and Tran- 
quebar. Could he once place this noble stream behind his 
path, it was probable that the place of refuge might be 
reached in safety, and Hyder defied from behind the walls 
and guns of Tranquebar. But to cross such a river was the 
difficulty, no conveyance being in sight : no floating piece of 
timber, on which he might have found support, at hand, nor 
any means for constructing a raft. Neither was there time 
for contrivances of this nature, as the daylight was rapidly 
advancing, and with it the chances of detection. He there- 
fore, remembering his escape from the ramparts of Cuddalore, 
resolved again to dare peril, trusting by daring to conquer 
danger, and with these feelings plunged into the current. 
The reader must bear in mind that one of the principal 
dangers now braved by Wilson did not arise from the breadth 
of the river, nor from the rapidity of its stream, but from 
the alligators with which that river swarmed to such a de- 
gree that “ to dip the hand in the Coleroon ” was almost a 
proverb for expressing the height of courage amongst the 
natives. These animals would be on the look-out for prey at 
the commencement of the day ; and thus Wilson was cross- 
ing the Coleroon at the most .dangerous of all times. The 
nature of the peril, too, was fitted to unnerve a swimmer, as 
it was one of which he could not see the approach, nor see- 
ing, could hope to escape. Every sweep of his arms, each 
motion of his foot, was likely to- attract some monster from 
his slimy bed, which might approach from any side bearing 
off the swimmer without the least means of resistance. Thus 
when Wilson made his plunge into the Coleroon, he knew 
that the dungeons of Hyder might have been escaped but to 
give an alligator a breakfast. The difficulty of crossing such 
rapid streams, too, may be estimated from the fact that even . 
with a punt the natives of a country are often an hour and a 
half crossing a river half a mile wide. 

He, however, ploughed through the waters with a fearless 
though an anxious heart. When still far from the shore,, a 
singular faintness came over him, arising from bodily ex- 
haustion, produced by his long and harassing journey, which 
rendered him unable to support the shock of immersion, and . 
swimming at daybreak across a river like the Coleroon. 
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Wilson strove vigorously to resist this weakness, keeping 
his eye on the opposite bank ; hut a species of insensi- 
bility gradually stole over him, and the Coleroon was 
now, he thought, to provide him with a grave. Still his 
arms and feet mechanically moved, though he felt as if 
unable to think, and consciousness seemed in a strange 
state of ebb and flow. He was suddenly driven against a 
tree floating in the water ; and clutching the timber with a 
convulsive force, clung to this raft, so providentially fur- 
nished. The only strong impression was mat of seeing the 
wide expanse of water close to his eyes, and that he was 
floating in some elastic fluid which rose and fell like the ap- 
pearance of the sea to a person on shipboard. There can be 
no doubt that Wilson was fast becoming insensible, and that 
all things appeared in that whirl which precedes delirium. 

However, by some wonderful combination of physical and 
mental circumstances, he at last touched the shore. How he 
crossed, Wilson could never recollect : his impression was, 
that he had fallen asleep whilst clinging to the tree, and 
continued mechanically to move his feet during that state. 
He was clearly on the verge of fainting ; but retained suffi- 
cient strength to support himself above the water, in which 
he calculated he must have remained for half an hour at 
least. The sun had risen when he reached the bank, and all 
around was as beautifully still as if war had never uttered its 
thunders in the Carnatic. Whilst Wilson rested for a mo- 
ment amidst the deep stillness, he could not help contrast- 
ing the calm of nature abiding in that spot, with the havoc 
and wild desolation which at that moment were ravaging the 
region around. 

The contrast of “ Pence and War ” in Landseer’s paint- 
ings of last year, has impressed every one of the thousands 
who paused to gaze upon those beautiful symbolizations. 
The cannon disused so long that a rich coating of moss has 
grown upon the rusty iron, is in startling opposition to the 
corse-strewn plain, the dead guardsmen, and the savage 
wreck of the battle-field. But this is not more impressive 
than a comparison between the quietude of the morning on 
the sunny banks of the Coleroon, and the murders, burnings, 
and horrors then blackening the face of the Carnatic. 

Wilson was compelled to leave the peaceful solitude of 
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nature, which the cavalry of Hyder might at any moment 
invade. He therefore Btruck into a jungle near the sea, 
hoping thus to avoid any marauding parties of the enemy. 
At length he reached the end of the jungle, and seeing a 
small hill at some distance, ascended to survey the country, 
and observe whether the coast was quite clear. 

Whilst carefully scrutinizing, he observed a party of 
cavalry galloping towards the hill. At first Wilson hoped they 
had not seen him ; but soon found by their outcries that his 
exposure on the hill had attracted their observation. They 
were upon him in a few moments ; and as escape or resist > 
ance was alike impossible, W r ilson was again a prisoner, and 
in the power of Hyder ’s soldiers ; thus meeting the very 
fate he had scaled the ramparts of Cuddalore and swam the 
Coleroon to avoid. His captors took him to their camp ; and, 
being examined by their commander, Wilson detailed his 
escape and the penis he had encountered. The instant the 
passage of the Coleroon was mentioned, the native officer 
exclaimed “Jute bat l” (that is a lie:) alleging that no 
human being could swim across that river, and escape the 
alligators. He was at length convinced by various details 
that Wilson’s account was true, and regarded him as a man 
under the immediate protection of God. 

The bitterest part of the captain’s lot was now approach- 
ing : he was sent back to Cuddalore, whence, with such 
perils and sufferings, he had escaped. Thus all his labours 
seemed to have been a useless expenditure of energy, and a 
contradiction to the usual notion, that success waits upon the 
brave. The notion is true enough ; but Wilson was destined 
to furnish one of the excepted cases. We may imagine some- 
thing of the feeling with which he again entered his prison- 
house, and gazed upon that river and those walls which he 
had hoped were seen for the last time on the night of his 
escape. He was now cut off from the society of his fellow- 
officers, and confined in one of those wretched dungeons 
which the prisons of barbarous countries can always supply 
for the victim of a tyrant’s hate or fear. He was not, how- 
ever, left to indulge the luxury of rest, even in a dungeon, 
being ironed the morning after his return, and marched 
towards Seringapatam — a distance of five hundred miles. 
This march, the burning sun, the barbarity of the cowardly 
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Mysore guards, the horrid, Black-hole-like dungeons in which 
each of the chained prisoners was placed, and the short 
allowance of food ; all these sufferings Wilson endured in 
common with others of his countrymen who had fallen into 
the power of Hyder. But to these miseries were added, in 
his case, the exhaustion produced by the exertions attending 
his attempt to escape, and the mental torture arising from 
the terrible disappointment consequent upon their failure. 
More even than this was to be endured from the arts and 
cruelties by which Hyder sought to induce the prisoners to 
turn Mahommedans and enter his service. Whilst Wilson 
and his companions were on their painful march to Seringa- 
patam, Hyder appeared, and made the most tempting offers 
to all who would renounce their country and deny their 
Saviour. A few of the prisoners were degraded enough to 
accept the rewards, and win the contempt of the prince by 
becoming traitors and blasphemers. Such is the common 
result of suffering on the coward heart : the brave who fear 
not death preserve the true dignity of life by a noble resist- 
ance to mean and dishonourable suggestions. Upon their 
refusal to accept the terms proposed by Hyder, fresh severi- 
ties followed, in the hope of crushing their spirit, and com- 
pelling a surrender of their loyalty and faith. 

Before Wilson reached the end of this journey, the irons 
had cut through his flesh, and caused almost insupportable 
torture. Nor did his arrival at Seringapatam produce any 
alleviation, but rather increased the severity of his tortures. 
Fetters, thirty-two pounds in weight, were fixed on his ema- 
ciated body, as a punishment — he was told — for the attempt 
to escape. Ho was kept fettered to a common soldier, one 
of his countrymen ; and so deficient was food, that he and 
his fellow-captives — one hundred and fifty-three in number— 
eagerly caught the white ants in the dungeon, and fried 
them for sustenance. There were no beds in the place ; and 
the roof of their prison being open in places, they were ex- 
posed to the alternations of burning heat in the day and 
piercing winds at night. Under these circumstances, dis- 
ease quickly broke out amongst the prisoners, and death soon 
removed the majority from the power and malico of Hyder. 
Wilson’s condition was often that of companion to the dead ; 
for the soldier to whom he was fettered frequently died, and 
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he was forced to remain linked to the body till the guard 
severed the fetters which bound together the living and the 
dead. This happened several times during the twenty-two 
months of horror passed in this charnel-house. Disease 
also attacked him, and his limbs became fearfully and 
strangely distended. His fetters, too, were becoming too 
small for the swollen limbs, and mortification of the parts 
was apprehended, when the guards, thinking him at the 
point of death, loosened him from the irons and left him 
to die. He was released from his cruel disease by what 
men call an accident. Some grain had been boiled by one 
of the captives, who commiserated Wilson's sufferings ; he 
having eaten the food, drank also the water in which it had 
been boiled ; and, to his surprise, all the effects of the most 
powerful medicines followed : the swollen body regained its 
form, and he was soon out of danger from disease ; his 
irons were refixed, but improved health enabled him to bear 
up under calamities which had crushed so many of his fellow- 
creatures. 

In twenty-two months, one hundred and twenty-two out of 
a hundred and thirty-four had yielded to misery and disease ; 
and Wilson’s preservation was deemed most extraordinary 
by all who could judge of the effects produced by such suf- 
fering on the human frame. At the end o£ that period,' the 
tormentor of the prisoners, Hyder Ali, was no more : death, 
though busy in the dungeons of the Mysorean king, had 
not forgotten him, and the scourge of the Carnatic followed 
those whom he had tortured out of life. His son-in-law, 
Tippoo Saib, was, if possible, more of the tiger than Hyder ; 
but being compelled to make a short peace, released his pri- 
soners from Seringapatam, who were received at that place 
by the Company's officer, Mr. Law, son of Bishop Law. 

Now came the end of Wilson's adventures : the last two 
years of his life had brought him into close fellowship with 
those sufferings of which so many happily know but the re- 
ports, or see from a distance in the exhibitions of the drama 
or the impassioned scenes of poets. Tippoo was compelled to 
release all who were known to be in his power ; but a few* 
unfortunate men were detained by this perfidious prince, 
some of whom were never more heard of, and others re- 
mained subject tp his brutality till the storming of his oapital 
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and hi* own destruction delivered them from Asiatic op- 
pression. Captain Wilson was not, however, amongst those 
victims : he was released, but so worn and enfeebled that the 
first satisfying meal threw him into a violent fever. This was 
partly the result of his own imprudence in failing to regulate 
the amount of food taken after his liberation. A large piece 
of beef was given him ; and so morbid was his appetite, that 
after making a meal from one portion, he placed the other 
dose to his pillow, that he might eat the moment he awoke. 
This seems like gluttony ; but we must remember the agonies 
which Wilson had felt from want of food ; and perhaps, in 
the morning, such cravings had been acutely experienced : 
thus the object in thus hoarding his food might be to prevent 
a recurrence of these agonies. The illness kept him for 
many days at the point of death ; but upon his recovery he 
set out for Madras, where his haggard and wild appearance, 
added to his tattered and strangely mottled dress, gave him 
something the appearance of a madman ; and the soldiers on 
guard actually refused for some time to let him pass. He, 
however, obtained admission, and passed along the crowded 
ways to the house of a friend named Ellis, whom he knew 
would gladly receive an exhausted countryman. He knocked 
at the door, which was opened by pompous-looking servants, 
to whom he gave his message for their master. These, 
disliking his wild look, were endeavouring to close the door 
against such a visitor ; but he rushed by them, and flung 
himself on a sofa, where he soon fell into a deep sleep. The 
servants deemed him mad, and therefore made no attempt to 
remove one whom their superstition taught them to regard 
as a favourite of heaven. In the mean time his friend re- 
turned home, and came to the side of the worn-out captain, 
who still slept on, undisturbed by the gathering numbers 
who flocked around him. His friends refrained from dis- 
turbing a sleep which might be of more use than any 
nourishment ; and it was not till evening that Wilson awoke, 
amid the glare of chandeliers and the warm congratulations 
of numerous friends, whose kindness soon enabled him to 
regain lost strength, and prepare himself for future service. 

He was subsequently engaged in the East Indian trade, 
and realized a large fortune, with which he came to England, 
and settled at Homdean, Hampshire. He had thus, at the 
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age of thirty-six, passed through sufferings and escaped 
perils under which hundreds had sunk, and amassed an inde- 
pendence which he might reasonably hope would enable him 
to pass many years in the midst of peace, abundance, and 
happiness. 

Wilson did not, however, thus spend his remaining years. 
He offered to conduct the missionary ship named the Duff, to 
the isles of the Pacific ; in the course of which voyage he dis- 
covered and named the Coral Islands, called Gambier’s 
Group. These arc fully mapped in the first volume of “ Cap- 
tain Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific,” p. 181. 

After this, he returned to England, married, and lived 
upon his fortune ; which, though reduced by heavy losses 
from loans to friends, enabled him to live secure from the 
dangers of sea or land, until the age of fifty-four, when he 
died, leaving a wife, son, and four daughters. 
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III. 

THE SNOW-BURIED ; 

OR, 

THE SUFFERINGS OF A FAMILY UNDER AN AVALANCHE. 


he deep solitudes of Alpine regions are often 
broken by strange convulsions. In summer the 
thunder is heard, and the lightnings seen below 
the peasant’s hut,, which, sheltered in some nook 
of the high mountain-range, dreads not the tempest’s wrath. 

In midnight, it may be, these alarums of the elements are 
echoed from hill to hill with a sustained reverberation, which 
never reaches the ears of those who dwell in low countries. 
In winter, other sublime scenes fill the mind with awe and 
wonder — the former produced by the vast magnificence, the 
latter by the mysteriousness of nature. Mountains, rivers, 
lakes, and forests are then changed into icy halls and temples 
of the frost king. In the morning light the peasant sees the 
rainbow tints crowning with sunny glory the dazzling peaks 
of a mountain chain, or marks, under the bright and cold 
moonbeams, the far extended sea of ice. 

In spring, fresh developments of power startle the tourist, 
and alarm the native. Then the snows of winter glide from 
their rest on the steep mountain, and descend with destructive 
fury on the vales below. 

The village which some autumnal party of travellers 
sketched, with all its picturesque homes, for their portfolio’s 
ornament, is buried in snow, and its grave formed in a mo- 
ment by the avalanche. In the brightness of the merry days 
of spring, when wild flowers peep from their rocky nooks, and 
mountain-streams sparkle again, uttering a gladsome song, as 
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rippling oyer gnarled roots and granite beds, they hasten 
down their steep paths ; in such times the avalanche falls. 
The frost-hardened snow binds all fast during winter ; but 
the warmth of spring melts the snowy mass, at the bottom of 
which many hollows form, causing the whole foundation to 
slip, and the mass to fall from its high position upon the 
lower lands, where the busy life in villages, mills, and forests 
is in a moment hushed. There are cases, however, of per- 
sons being extricated from under these accumulations of snow, 
and such an event will form the substance of the present 
narrative. 

This occurrence happened in Bergoletto, a secluded village 
of Piedmont, in the year 1756, after a winter distinguished by 
heavy falls of snow, which had not only blocked up the moun- 
tain-passes, and filled the vales with enormous wave-like 
drifts, but threatened to crush the villagers’ homes by its ac- 
cumulation on the house-roofs. 

When the sun of March began to warm the wintry heaps, 
the rustics resolved to clear their huts from the snow pres- 
sure, and were thus employed on the 19th of March, when an 
event diverted the labours of the hamlet from roof-clearing to 
a more anxious task. On this morning the village clergyman 
was on his way to the church, and observed several of his 
parishioners busily engaged upon their houses. Nothing 
called his attention to one group of workers in particular, and 
he was proceeding, when a well-known sight arrested his 
gaze. He had directed his eye to the Alpine summits around, 
all bright in their snow-coverings, when the vast fields of 
snow suddenly moved downwards with a sound like the echoes 
of distant thunder. Beneath were the busy workers ; all 
heard the alarm from the heights, and the shout of the vicar 
announcing the danger. The clergyman rushed towards his 
house, and all fled as the impulse of the moment dictated. 
We must not stay to describe the fate of the village, in 
which thirty houses were destroyed, and the rector, with 
twenty-two of his people, perished, but follow the adventures 
of one family. The father, Joseph Roccia, was on his house- 
top with a son when the dreaded sounds were heard, and 
springing off, they both sought to reach the church. Whilst rush- 
ing with the speed of terror, Roccia heard a crushing sound 
behind, and turning, beheld his son knocked down by the 
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descending masses. He rushed back to extricate the boy, 
and glanced towards his home ; but that home no longer met 
his gaze ; in its place was a snow chaos, heap piled on heap, 
burying all under its huge mass. Beneath were his wife, 
daughter, little son, and a sister ; there lay besides all 
his worldly wealth. The shock overcame Roccia, who was 
carried in a senseless state to one of the preserved houses, 
where he remained almost helpless for five days. 

The first alarm being over, all the surviving peasants 
thronged to the scene of ruin, hoping to extricate some at 
least of their friends from their icy prison. Three hundred 
men collected round the avalanche, and found that the mass 
of snow measured nearly three hundred feet long, sixty wide, 
and, worst of all, nearly fifty in depth. The peasants did not, 
however, abandon all hope ; they well knew that animals and 
human beings had often existed for lhany days beneath huge 
masses of snow, and hoped to detect the position of the buried 
houses, and clear away the snow from each cottage. To work 
they accordingly went. Iron rods were plunged deep in the 
snow, in order to search for the exact position of each house 
before commencing the excavation. But the snow now fell 
so thickly that every opening was quickly filled up by the de- 
scending showers ; added to which the great depth of the 
heap seemed to preclude all hope of extricating the buried 
population, until increased warmth should thaw the mass. 

At length the warm breezes and sun of April began to act 
upon the snow, and again the villagers commenced on the 
18th of this month their work of sorrow ; for hope could not 
animate their labours, as one month had elapsed since the 
fall of the avalanche, and none cohid expect to find their rela- 
tives alive. To extricate the bodies of friends for Christian 
burial, was now the only object in excavating, and Roccia was 
amongst the most active labourers. The desire of beholding 
his wife and children animated his efforts. Though not hop- 
ing to see them alive, he resolved to gain for them a burying 
place, where daily their simple graves might rocall the memo- 
ries of the dead. On April 24 he proceeded so far as to 
touch with a pole the roof of his house ; but the object of his 
labour was not attained, six feet of hard snow being yet above 
the roof. This very night, when the exhausted Roccia was 
seeking strength in hasty slumbers for the morrow’s work, 
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his brother, who dwelt in a neighbouring hamlet, dreamed that 
his sister, Roccia’s wife, was still alive, and that he heard her 
supplicating voice praying for help. 

Deeply affected by this occurrence, the brother hastened to 
the scene of ruin, and imparted his dream to Roccia. Men 
may profess to despise dreams, but there are some of them 
which assume so much the character of prophetic intimations 
from superior beings, that the most sceptical man is insensibly 
swayed by their influence. Roccia was in no mood for dis- 
putation ; and such a dream called up bright hopes in his 
heart, and accelerated the labours of the excavating party. 
The house was at last reached, an entrance effected, and, 
with a palpitating heart, Roccia searched the rooms. To his 
astonishment, nothing was visible — neither form of the living 
nor of the dead met his view. 

This was mysterious ; but the strangeness of the circum- 
stance suggested hope, and the excited peasants were pre- 
pared for some unusual interposition of Providence. It was 
now surmised that the whole family might have escaped to 
some cattle sheds in the vicinity of the house, and an excavation 
was instantly commenced in that direction. At last, when 
it was thought they were close to the outhouses, a boring 
rod was thrust into the snow, that if living persons were near 
their attention might be attracted, and their cries reach the 
digging party. When the rod was drawn back, all listened, 
and plainly heard a faint voice utter the words “ Help, dear 
husband ! ” The sound was feeble, but it proved that life still 
lingered beneath the snow, and in a moment every arm was 
employed in tearing away the remaining obstacles. 

An opening was at last made into the place where it was 
supposed Roocia’s family were confined, and his brother 
sprung into the chasm. There all was total darkness ; he 
begged the inmates to speak. Roccia’s wife replied : now 
her husband and friends entered, and in a few moments 
Roccia embraced his wife, daughter, and sister. This was a 
bright day for all 5 but the happiest events are not without 
some alloy, and thus it happened in the present case. 
Roccia inquired for his little son ; the poor little follow had 
died, and his body lay in a corner of the shed, which had 
thus sheltered the living and dead under one roof. 9 

The state of the three survivors was most distressing ; not 
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one was capable of moving, and their emaciated appearance 
proved that death must soon have fallen upon all, had relief 
been much longer delayed. All eventually recovered from 
their debility ; but the eyes of Roccia’s wife were injured for 
the rest of her life, on account of their long seclusion from 
light and abrupt transition to the open day, which had pro- 
duced a paralysis of the optic nerve. 

But how was this party so long preserved under such fear- 
ftil circumstances ? The means by which this was effected 
were told by Roccia’s wife to her husband, and consisted of 
a series of providential combinations. 

In the first place, the reader must remember that the nature 
of snow permits a volume of air sufficient for respiration to 
reach men or animals who may be buried therein. Thus one 
common cause, of death in the usual cases of burial beneath 
masses of matter, is to a great extent removed when snow is 
the superincumbent material. 

Let us now note the causes which combined to preserve this 
engulfed family. When the avalanche fell, they were not in 
the house, but in a stable at some distance ' r a circumstance 
which proved the chief cause of their deliverance. Had all 
been in the house at the moment of the crash, they must have 
perished from starvation, as no provisions could have been 
procured sufficient to support life during their long entomb* 
ment. In the stable the means of subsistence were at hand ; 
six goats, some fowls, and an ass being in the place, and one 
of the goats was at the time giving milk, which we shall soon 
find became of the utmost use. When the first crush of the 
avalanche was heard, a part of the ceiling gave way, upon 
which the affrighted family rushed to the manger for shelter. 
This was- formed under the strongest part of the building, 
which resisted the enormous weight bearing upon it, and thus 
preserved the family from instant death. But they were now 
in total darkness, confined to the narrow manger, with no 
prospect, save a lingering death from hunger. A terrible 
contrast this with the quiet preparations for church, which a 
few minutes previously had occupied the attention of the vil- 
lagers. In a short time the majority would have been raising 
the hymn of holy worship in that Alpine church ; but no bell 
sent its quiet sound that day over the valleys of this Pied- 
montese district. 
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The first thought of this snow-shrouded family respected 
their means of subsistence till the avalanche could be removed. 
They knew that every arm in their own and the surrounding 
hamlets would be employed day and night for their deliver- 
ance, which it was hoped a few days’ labour would accomplish. 
These expectations were not realized, on account of the vast 
depth of the snow debris ; but this hindrance could not be 
known to those so suddenly overwhelmed. They therefore 
began to prepare the means of subsistence for a few days. It 
happened that the daughter of Roccia had about a dozen chest- 
nuts with her, which were distributed amongst her relatives ; 
but this resource was soon exhausted, and it was resolved to 
use all means for preserving the milk-giving goat in health, 
with the hopes of deriving sufficient nourishment from her 
daily supplies. To procure food for the goat was not difficult, 
as over the manger was a hole leading to the hayloft, from 
which the animal dragged its food, being raised to the open- 
ing on the shoulders of the women. In the midst of these 
contrivances, it was remembered that a number of loaves of 
bread were deposited in a shed not far from the stables ; 
could these be reached, abundance of food was certain. The 
attempt was made, but the wall of hard snow resisted the per- 
severing efforts of the women to reach the spot. They were 
now forced to rely upon the goat’s milk, and water pressed 
from the snow. But such food was not sufficient for the little 
boy, who was seized with acute pains in the bowels after they 
had been in this state for a week. It is difficult to imagine 
the agonies of the mother, in such a place ; a dying child 
writhing in her arms ; no means of assuaging its bitter pains 
at hand ; while the total darkness prevented her from 
seeing the condition of the poor boy, and the fearful still- 
ness around and above suggested the feeling that here all 
must find a grave. The absence of sound was to them the 
most terrible circumstance, as it clearly told the vast depth of 
their burial-place, and the remoteness of all help. The only 
sounds were within the cavity in which they rested, and pro- 
ceeded from their own voices, and the movements of the ani- 
mals imprisoned with them. The ass and four of the goats 
were buried in the snow, and their struggles broke for a time 
the monotony ; but at last this ceased, telling that death had 
already entered the place ; and at the end of a fortnight the 
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boy died, when the living and the dead had one common 
home. 

Shortly after this the fowls in the stable died, which de- 
prived the prisoners of their only time-keepers, for as yet the 
crowing of the birds at the usual morning hour afforded the 
family some notion of time. 

When nearly a month had passed, the condition of the three 
survivors became such that few imaginations can depict its 
terrible nature. The exhalations from the dead body of the 
child and the animals were of themselves sufficient to render 
the state of the living most terrible ; and the horrors of such 
a charnel-vault nearly brought the sufferers to the verge of 
madness. Then the intense cold of the trickling snow-water 
benumbed every limb, though it probably prevented some of 
the worst effects of the terrible effluvia from being felt. They 
also began to suffer from some vermin which had been gene- 
rated in the dead bodies, and from this dreadful pestilence 
there was no shelter. Yet amidst these horrors, some bright 
circumstances mingled, preventing loss of life or of reason. 
The goat, which had supplied them so long with her milk, 
died ; but to their surprise and delight, the other brought 
forth a kid. This gave a farther supply of milk, to secure 
which they were forced, with great trouble from their weak- 
ness, and with much sorrow, to kill the kid. At last they 
were gladdened by the dull sounds which seemed to come from 
one side of their prison-house. This almost overpowered 
their excited brains, and in their wild joy all burst into 
weeping. 

Whilst the direction of the noises occasioned much astonish- 
ment, they expected rescue to come from above the mass, and 
that their friends would dig downwards. This the reader 
is aware had been done in the first instance, and it was only 
when the house was found empty that the excavation was 
commenced in a lateral direction. The suffering women were, 
however, soon assured from the peculiarity of the sounds that 
the long-delayed aid was approaching, and raised at intervals 
their faint voices for the guidance of the excavators. Such 
feeble sounds were of no avail for this purpose, and it was not 
till the rod had made an opening that the hollow voices of the 
sufferers reached the ears of their friends. 

The deliverance has been already narrated ; and most per- 
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sons must acknowledge that few escapes from peril are more 
remarkable than that now recorded, and few attended by suf- 
ferings of so terrible a character. 

This account does not contain instances of active courage, nor 
a long-sustained series of heroic efforts — for such the nature 
of the peril did not call. But we see what simple endurance 
will oftentimes accomplish ; for surely it was surprising that 
these women retained reason amidst such various horrors, and 
that their relatives did not find them maniacs or idiots. Such 
a happy termination must have resulted from the patience 
with which these peasant women bore their sudden calamity, 
the hopes of deliverance, which never wholly left them, and 
that religious spirit which so often brings great results from 
feeble agencies. 

The preceding narrative refers to a Swiss avalanche. Per- 
haps some readers may not deem it needless to be told that 
tho avalanches in that region are neither the largest nor the 
most destructive of snow-slips. In the mountains of Asia the 
most tremendous falls occur, which being accompanied by 
furious hurricanes, and extending for miles over the lowlands; 
create by their descent an epoch in the annals of the natives. 
Rivers are stopped, vast lakes formed, and the most destruc- 
tive inundations add to the wildness of the havoc, in which 
vast forests, the growth of ages, and masses of split rocks, 
are hurled in one death-sweeping ruin on the homes of men. 
The least disturbance in the atmosphere will sometimes pro- 
duce an avalanche ; nor is this surprising when it is remem- 
bered that the slip of a pepble may remove the peg, as it 
were, against which the edge of a snowy mass has long been 
resting. This first slip draws the whole mass, till then 
balanced, down the steep ; and perhaps the snowy accumu- 
lations of half a century follow the fall of the fatal pepble. 
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IV. 


THE POWER OF FROST ; 

OR, 


THE MISERABLE RETREAT OF A SWEDISH ARMY ACROSS THE 
NORWEGIAN ALPS, IN THE WINTER OF 1719. 



^ite miseries produced by war exceed, both in 
number and intensity, those which plague and 
famine combined have occasioned. Victory or 
defeat — advance or retreat — cities exulting in the 
conqueror’s triumphal entrance, or towns blackened with 
flame and torn by shot — all alike speak of human woe in- 
flicted by man on his fellow-man, through ages of strife. 
No amount of civilization can disconnect war from suffer- 
ing ; as it matters little to the soldier, whose body has been 
torn by the explosion of a shell, whether the hand that fired 
the mortar was that of an educated gentleman or of a brutal 
savage. 

Retreats have been especially marked by disasters, whether 
directed by a Xenophon across the deserts and mountains of 
Asia, or by a Napoleon over the trackless and snow-covered 
Russian wastes. To witness the death of one man by famine, 
or to see him perish beneath the snow-drift, and yield up his 
life, to the frost, is sufficient to impress, for long years, 
images of desolation and ruin on the mind ; but to mark 
haggard and fieroe men crawl by fifties to die in the ditches 
along the line of march' — to sleep around the bivouac fire, 
and rise in the morning surrounded by the pale, frosted faces 
of the dead who have died in the past night — these scenes 
the retreating soldier has often witnessed, 
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The remote Norwegian mountains are connected with one 
of those military catastrophes in which frost ruled over mar- 
shalled thousands, and prostrated whole ranks of battle-tried 
heroes. When Charles XII. of Sweden escaped from Turkey, 
whither he had fled after the battle of Pultowa, he found 
himself again involved in war with Denmark, Russia, and 
Prussia. He instantly prepared, with his accustomed daring, 
to attack the foe, and fell upon Norway, ^hich then be- 
longed to Denmark, with two armies — one commanded by 
himself, and the other, consisting of nine thousand men, 
headed by one of his generals. The latter division penetrated 
into the northern parts of Norway, towards Drontheim, 
whilst the king moyed upon the southern provinces. These 
military operations were terminated at the beginning of 
winter, in consequence of the death of Charles by a gun-shot, 
before the ramparts of the strong fortress of Frederickstein, 
near the fortress of Frederic-shall. This event led to the re- 
treat of the Swedish armies. The southern division returned 
without loss into Sweden ; but the other column encountered 
danger and death in some of their moot fearful forms. It 
was compelled to retreat across the wild mountain-range 
separating Sweden from Norway, which is, in s6me part* 
more than eight thousand feet above the sea level, and in- 
tersected by deep ravines, through which, in the winter, all 
passage is impossible. The inarch of the Swedish force lay 
through the Dofrine Chain ; where, for leagues, nought could 
be seen save a wild desert, and chains of snow-covered, rooky 
peaks. Into this region the warlike mass bravely plunged* 
with something of the same desperate courage which their 
late monarch had so often exhibited at the critical periods of 
his history. / 

The march began in the early part of January, 1719. the 
general hoping that energy, courage, and perseverance Would 
scale the icy mountains and pierce the snowy wads around. 
The first depressing feeling arose from the &ct that not mere 
than three or four miles of the road were passed over in a d^y 
— a rate of progress which held out the prospect of a fearful 
struggle with the whiter. A rapid advance would have kept 
up the spirits of the troops, who were now gasifeg, day after 
day, upon the icy walls, freien snow-wreaths, and mteftdpr 
able glaciers. But the Swedes remembered tbedeya of 
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glory, when then* king startled Europe by his dazzling vic- 
tories. The men who had stormed the Russian camp at 
Narva eighteen years before, and annihilated an army four 
thnes their number* were not daunted at the prospect of a 
contest with the powers of frost and tempest. On, therefore, 
they marched, over the snow-blockaded mountains, firm of 
purpose, and confident of suceess. 

The storms, dashing whole showers of sleet in the men’s 
faces, and blinding them with icy tempests* began to disor- 
ganize the columns. Each man resembled a moving frozen 
pillar, the fast-falling snow clinging to every part of Ins dress, 
whilst the entting blasts penetrated through the thickest 
covering, and froze the blood in the veins. To rise in the 
morning, and See forests, hills, and lakes, in their dazzling, 
frosty covering, is to the naturalist a delight j for his well- 
Warmed mansion offers a safe retreat when he has ended his 
experiments on the powers of frost. Par different is the 
freling of him who, after hearing all night that sharp and 
moaning cry uttered by the wind as it passes through frozen 
Valleys, or down the sides of winter-blasted hills, wakes but to 
gaze upon snow : nothing for leagues and leagues but that 
white, death-looking covering, over Whieh the whirlwind 
drives and chases the tossing heaps of ice-dust. Cold was 
not the only enemy to be encountered by the Swedes : an 
east wind swept, with the force of a hurricane, across the 
glaciers, inflicting the acutest suffering on the troops, who 
were compelled to march against this frosty tempest. The 
front ranks of each column were repeatedly forced to halt, and 
close their eyes, which were threatened with blindness by the 
ceaseless shower of snow, which, driven by the gale, flew in 
horizontal lines through the air, like clouds of small arrows, 
against the face. Frequently whole companies might be 
seen standing, all huddled together, with their backs to the 
storm, none being able to see more than a few yards through 
the murky atmosphere, which thus separated Company from 
company and regiment from regiment. In this manner the 
ft eezing thousands crawled through one defile after another, 
and dragged their long, columns over the icy heights, not 
dbring wholly to pause, yet fearing to advance. 

It was necessary to shield those parts of their bodies most 
exposed to the wind, as the flesh otherwise became dead $ and 
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thus was seen the spectacle of men moving along with parts 
of their bodies deprived of life. The face, hands, and 
shoulders were especially stricken in this manner ; and it was 
now feared that troop after troop most perish, as no means 
of cheeking the effects of the cold were at hand. At first, 
some who had been staggering forward like men asleep were 
seen to lay themselves down in the midst of snow-drifts, by 
which covered as in a bed, they surrendered themselves to 
those fast slumbers from which men never wake. No per- 
suasion could restrain those upon whom the fatal sleepiness 
fell from lying down. In vain they were told such places of 
rest would be their graves : each victim went with a kind 
of delight to his long sleep. Silent were these snow burials. 
No funeral volley echoed over the road-side heaps, shaped like 
the rustic graves in a village church-yard ; but instead of the 
wild flowers blossoming in their solemn solitude, the project- 
ing musket-barrel or sabre-hilt indicated the eternal rest from 
war of the hands which had once proudly grasped the sol- 
dier’s weapons. 

Two days of this weather ruined the army, and broke up 
its organization, reducing the well-trained bands of Charles 
XII. to a scattered, shivering, and dying host. The advanced 
troops had nearly all perished by the second day ; and some 
Danish prisoners found themselves alone, without a single 
guard to control or direct their movements : the almost noise- 
less tread of the marching regiments had now ceased : horses, 
sledges, and men lay along the line of march, each party 
covered by a fast-accumulating mound of snow. 

In one place was found a circle of dead soldiers, and in the 
midst an extinguished mass of half-burnt wood. These had 
perished in the night, when the bivouac fire being put out by 
the tempest, life soon departed from the exhausted men. In 
another part, a group of sledges was seen under a projecting 
precipice, half-buried in snow : the horses dead and dying, 
and the occupants, who were officers of the Swedish army, 
lying in some cases dead and stiff against their carriages ; 
whilst others, with frozen arms and legs, sat fixed helplessly 
to their seats. 

The general of the Swedes, pitying the dreadful state of 
the prisoners, and fearing the loss of his whole army, issued 
orders for the captives to be freed from the cords by which 
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they were fastened. None were able to undo the rope knots } 
and had not some troops come up and out the fastenings with 
their swords, the prisoners must soon have perished. , 

•’> Desperate efforts were no* made to escape from these 
horrid steeps and defiles to the open country, where some 
Shelter would at least be found. The force therefore broke 
into two divisions, hoping thus more easily to break through 
the mountain passes; The isting left behind them more than 
one hundred and fifty sledges, and whole battalions of their 
follows, upon whoso bodies the wolves began to descend in 
Vast packs, tearing away the snow which cohotaied the dead 
soldiers. 

The general dashed forward with the energy which one 
lingering hope of deliverance often imparts ; but no exertion 
could stop the ravages of death. Of his five thousand men 
nearly one half perished before the remainder were lodged in 
a small town ; where, however, the survivors continued to die 
so rapidly that nearly Bix hundred perished in three inns. 
The other column fared even worse, losing one half of their 
number in the mountain passes of the Dofrefield. 

But how many returned to tell the tale of suffering to their 
companions and relatives round blazing fires during the long 
nights of winter ? Out of more than seven thousand soldiers, 
who began the march across these mountains, there returned 
to Sweden only two thousand, of whom great numbers suf- 
fered much from frozen faces and limbs. When it is remem- 
bered that this destruction was effected in the space of three 
or four days, we must admit such a military catastrophe .to 
he almost without a parallel in the annals of warfare. Other 
retreats have been attended with far greater losses ; but in 
such cases, as in the march of the French army from Moscow, 
the devastation extended over a long period, and arose, in 
part, from perpetual conflicts with a pursuing enemy. The 
Swedes were pressed by no foe : their retreat was soon over. 
To the Resistless powers of frost, therefore, must all the 
havoc be ascribed. When the proud soldiers of Charles XII. 
yielded at Pultowa, overwhelmed by Russian hosts, and dis- 
organized by inefficient generals, each Swede fell as became 
the descendants of those troops who, under Gustavus Vasa, 
had delivered Sweden from tyranny, confirmed her power 
under Gustavus Adolphus, and made her for a time, under 
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Charles, the terror of the North. Amid the wreck of a lost 
battle-field, there was something to enkindle the soldier's 
energies, and revive his hopes. But these unfortunate 
Swedes were deprived, amid their desedation, of that excite- 
ment which often enables men to face death fearlessly. With 
them all was silent, cheerless, and horrid desolation, amid 
the dark glaciers, and waves of drifting snow. Such was 
the fate of one division of the army of Charles XII., whose 
Budden death, occasioning the ill-timed retreat, may be re- 
garded as the indirect cause of that rapid ruin which fell 
upon his devoted troops. 
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y. 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE DUCHESS DE BERRI 
IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE, IN 1832. 



; HE revolution of 1830 uttered words of strange 
emphasis to France and Europe. The hearts of 
thousands were shaken from their political rest- 
ing places, and multitudes summoned by the 
deep, hoarse voice of insurrection to strike at 
ancient powers and symbols of authority. Some were look- 
ing back to the scenes of the Consulate and the Empire, 
and listening with suspended breath for the tramp of bat* 
talions and the roll of the war-drum, expecting, with bar- 
barous glee, fresh wars and slaughter. But many were 
trembling, and saw with dread the tri-colour again floating 
over Paris, as visions of other Leipsics ana Waterloos 
startled the most thoughtful sons of France. 

There existed a third party — the adherents of Charles X., 
who were prepared to risk life and property in support of 
those principles for which the great monarchies of Europe 
had marched their legions through a hundred battle-fields. 
The Royalists looked upon the revolution as the completion 
of a great national crime, and were eager to repair the foul 
disgrace by deeds of valour, worthy of the days when chivalry 
’ was honoured and loyalty prized. The south and west of 
France could furnish many in whose hearts love for the king 
was a virtue, not a calculation ; who would have borne the 
white flag through the storm of battle to a high place of 
triumph, or perished in the great attempt. Such men heard 
the news of the revolution, first with scepticism — it could 
not be that a mob had overturned a throne ; but next, with 
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hands nerved and ready for the punishment of traitors. 
These were brave hearts ; hut a net was thrown over the lions 
of La Vendee, though they saw not its meshes. After the 
expulsion of Charles X. from France, the Carlists, as his 
followers were called, resolved to make a bold effort for the 
restoration of the ancient kingly line. 

And who was preparing to lead those generous, though 
ill-informed men ? A woman— the Duchess de Bern, 
mother of the Prince Henri Due de Bordeaux, who, after thb 
abdication of Charles X< and of the Dauphin— which events 
happened within one hour — was regaled as the future 
sovereign of France. Joan of Arc, though a peasant-girl, 
had preserved France four hundred years ago for Charles 
VII. ; and surely a royal duchess, animated by a spirit kindred 
to that of the Orleans inaid, and supported by die nobility of 
France, might preserve it for Charles X. Such thoughts 
may hare passed through the rOyal lady’s heart, whilst medi- 
tating on her dangerous prospect. 

With ail enthusiastic nation, the duchess might have ac- 
complished important results. Her ardent disposition, con- 
tempt of danger, and powers of endurance, would have made 
her a Worthy leader of spirits like her oWn. But the restora- 
tion of Charles X» required something more thin passionate 
impulses. 

Let us view the duchess for * moment, before we accom- 
pany her in the attempt to win a kingdom. We shall sup* 
pose ourselves introduced to her in her abode at Sestri, in 
Piedmont, where she holds a secret Correspondence with 
those adherents of the exiled king whose hearts are pas- 
sionately fixed on *• le drapeau blanc de la belle France.* 
We see before us no bring of calm intellect, deep calculation, 
and passions reined and guided by the craft of policy-^ready 
to wait the favourable houn— -willing to strike when it comes \ 
or equally willing to sacrifice principle to change of rimes, 
should events prove that prosperity and Consistency cannot he 
united. We see no female Richelieu, but a woman all im- 
pulse ; generous of heart, frank and unstiSpecring, with little 
education, less - knowledge of politics, and none of the 
managing qualities so requisite in those who Have to deal 
with men of all principles and all ranks. fi&e Was one of 
those whom we could We in the retirement of private life— ^ 
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one whom the poor and dependant would idolize ; but not 
fitted for the council-table at a time when a hasty word, an 
ill-considered stroke of the pen, or a passionate resolve may 
cost the lives of thousands, and desolate the fairest provinces 
of the land. Such was the lady who, inher temporary home, had 
to decide upon the thousand varying, ardent, and often delusive 
statements transmitted to her respecting the condition of 
that France which she fondly hoped was ready to rise, from 
the Alps to the Loire, and tear down the hated livery of 
Orleans.* 

The enthusiastic men on whom she relied for information 
had persuaded themselves that universal France abhorred 
the revolution which they believed had been solely accom- 
plished by the refuse of a Parisian moh ; and these feelings 
were conveyed to the duchess, with whose wishes they har- 
monized. She therefore resolved to strike an immediate 
blow for her son and France, choosing for the scene of her 
first operations the city of Marseilles, a place already noted 
in the history of revolts. 

After much secret correspondence, the plan for a rising at 
Marseilles was organized, and tho duchess prepared to depart 
for the place where she hoped again to behold the “ drapeau 
hlanc ” wave as the signal of a mighty gathering to her par- 
tisans. The movement was not to begin till die arrival of 
the duchess off Marseilles, as she wished to be at hand to 
direct the beginnings of this counter-revolution. She there- 
fore embarked on board the steamer. Carlo Alberto, and de- 
parted from the Luccese port of Veareggio, under Sardinian 
colours. The vessel speedily neared the French coast, hut 
not too soon, as the time appointed for the rising had ap- 
proached ; and the duchess beheld from the deck the popu- 
lous city where at that moment she knew the secret organiza- 
tion was collecting its energies for the fierce outburst. 
But a storm of a different nature threatened to defeat her 
aims. A strong gale was blowing from the shore ; and the 
heavy swell rolling upon the coast forbade all attempts to 

* The Carlisti ridiculed the adoption of the tri-colour as the national 
standard, asserting that it was but the private livery of the House of 
Orleans. It is, however, probably a union of the colours belonging to 
the city of Paris— which were red and blue— with the white of the 
Bourbons. 
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land. This the captain Of the vessel represented, declaring 
the peril to winch she and her trusted friends must he ex- 
posed were an effort made to reach the shore. The duchess 
heard ; but she had not come there to speculate on the height 
of waves or the force of breakers : she came to land. Precious 
minutes, on the right management of which the glory of 
France and the honour of a kingly line depended, were pass- 
ing ; a thousand eyes from Marseilles mi^ht he fixed upon 
the steamer ; and shall those waters keep her son from his 
throne ? 

The order was imperatively given to lower a boat, in which 
she resolved, with General de Bounnont and M. de Mesnard, 
to attempt a landing. For three hours, the boat struggled 
with the billows, winch, to a timid heart, would have seemed 
contending for Orleans, and warning, with their wild, omin- 
ous meanings, the heroine from her daring deed. The night 
came ere the boat reached the solitary beach, and screened 
from observation the landing of the duchess and her party# 
which took place, on April the 29th, a short distance to 
the west of Marseilles. On this lonely spot it was resolved 
to wait till the dawn should bring the sounds of insurrection 
from the distant city.' 

The dachess now proved herself, physfckUy at least, en- 
dowed with some of the qualities necessary to those who en- 
gage in the struggle for erowns. She refused to seek shelter 
in any hut, lest thereby detection might ensue, and a chance 
of success be lost. Accordingly, wrapping a thick cloak 
round her, she slept under the protection of a rock. 

But what was transacting within the busy city, Over which 
the stillness of midnight rested ? Little is seen to attract 
notice or to excite suspicion in the narrow, close streets of 
the old town, or the squares and avenues of the new ; but 
beneath this apparent security the spirit of revolt was quietly 
preparing for the strife. Louis Philippe is in his distant 
seat, and hears not the whispers of conspiracy, nor the deep* 
solemn oath of confederate societies. And does the watchfrd 
government of the Barricades really sleep ?* This thought 
enters the hearts of the Marseilles' Carlists, and serves toun- 

* The authorities seem to have received distinct notice of the Carlist 
movements, and troops were held in readiness on the night of the 29th, 
to crash any outbreak. 
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nem and distract them. Yet, who should fear ? Are there 
net eight thousand Oarlists in Marseilles ? Hare not all 
been flashed with hopes of certain success, at the mere 
thought of this large force concentrated within one city ? 
Truly there is no reason far the supporters of Henry V. to 
feai\ And new a rumour spreads rapidly that the duchess, the 
Regent of France is at hand, Then the time is truly come 
for deeds. To arms for ha belle France ! 

The work is begun ! A tumult gathers * and rolls round 
the Church of St. Lawrence ; armed men force the curate 
to yield the keys of the steeple : the crowd bear a large 
white flag. On they rush to the summit of the tower, 
and there spread to the breese — a signal and a summons to 
France — the “ drape/m bk me.” The morning sun seems to 
consecrate its white folds ; and the duchess beholds with 
delight the proud standard of her house floating oyer the 
“ Athens of the Gauls.”* 

The war has now begun : the flag of old France is on 
high. The duchess sees it from her rock ; and now, where 
are the legions to support the honour of that flag — where the 
long line of bayonets to clear the road to Paris ? Parties 
are shouting in the streets “ Henry the Fifth for ever I” 
This was really done, and the shoutings were of a vigorous 
and respectable order. But whore are the ranked soldiers ? 
The flag has been raised by brave and determined men— such 
men as keep flags up in the storm of battle ; and there are 
others of like spirit who rush upon some military stations, 
and do what in them lies to raise the child Henry to a throne, 
and trample the trircolnwr in the dust. Lachan, Bran dole, 
and Lege de Pogie strive to give an impulse and power to 
the rising. 

But where are the thousands whom the Carlists have 
counted upon in Marseilles ? Are they amongst those crpwds 
who, alarmed by the tumult, rush to the esplanado, and gaze 
upon the steamer hoverii^ along the eoast ? This, truly, is 
no hour for sight-seeing — for gazing on the Carlo Alberto, 
and admiring the white standard ; for now the alarm is 

* Lest Paris should take umbrage at the application of such a phrase 
to Marseilles, the writer must hint that it refers to the Marseilles of 
1900 years ago, when Cicero paid to “ Matsilia 99 the compliment in the 
text. 
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sounding, and drams are calling the national guards and troops 
to arms. The duchess hears these sounds : die becomes almost 
maddened by the excitement of the crisis, and insists upon 
entering the city ; but she is forcibly held back in mercy by 
her followers. There she remained, with her aching eyes 
fixed on that standard of her house, her ears listening to the 
roll of drums from all parts of the city, and her imagination 
endeavouring to depict the nature of the struggle raging in 
those streets. 

Was that struggle, however, one worthy of brave men, and 
proportioned to die means said to have been possessed by 
the Carlists in Marseilles ? It was miserably planned, miser- 
ably executed, and had a miserable termination. No con- 
certed plan was acted upon. Vast numbers who were favour- 
able to the duchess, and ready to hail her approach as a 
victor, left the task of making her a conqueror to others ; 
who, unsupported, were quickly scattered by the military. 
The duchess, meanwhile, was surprised at not hearing firing, 
and hoped that some well-concerted plan of operations had 
secured the easy triumph of her cause. 

At length she saw the white flag suddenly descend, and 
the tri-colour take its place. This terrible sight indicated the 
ruin of her cause in Marseilles ; and whilst contemplating 
this sad spectacle, she beheld the government troops advance 
with fixed bayonets along the esplanade, and disperse the 
crowd from the ground, A frigate was also seen beating out 
to sea in pursuit of the Carlo Alberto ; and then the duchess 
plainly saw that her firBt blow against the House of Orleans 
had completely failed, and was about to recoil upon herself 
and her adherents. 

Instant flight became necessary ; and her first retreat was 
the hut of a charcoal-burner, who offered his services to guide 
her through the most retired parts to any place she might 
name. No horse could be procured, nor any mode of convey- 
ance ; and the duchess was compelled to travel on foot, 
which she did with the utmost gaiety, boasting of her pedes- 
trian powers. She had not yet renounced hope, however ; 
and her resolution to persist in the struggle was shewn by 
her order to be conducted to Montpelier ; whence she intended 
to penetrate into La Vendee. 

The duchess had now before her a journey from the east 
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to the west of France, in which she must traverse many a 
wild district ere she could reach the fastnesses of the Ven- 
dean woods. A retreat to this part of France was the best 
course in her circumstances, as the Royalists were already 
preparing to take the field in those noted districts, where the 
best troops of the republic had so often been defeated by the 
gallantry of peasants at the breaking out of the first revolu- 
tion. For Montpelier the fugitives set out as soon as the 
darkness of night sheltered them from observation. 

The “ general commandant of the eighth military divisions*' 
was then writing to the minister of war an account of the 
rising and its termination, little suspecting the nearness of 
her who had aimed such a blow at his government. 

As the duchess proceeded silently along the Bay of Mar- 
seilles, her eyes were often turned to the city, visible by its 
lights sparkling on the waves ; and melancholy feelings for 
a time struggled with the hopes suggested by her sanguine 
temper. Her heart, however, regained its lightness when 
Marseilles was lost in the distance ; and her spirit was re- 
called to its wonted energy by the difficulties of the rude 
mountain pass along which the party marched. The un- 
frequented track ran through tangled woods fur many a mile ; 
and during five hours the duchess was compelled to stumble 
over rocks, roots of trees, and brushwood, which the dark 
night hid from the view of the exhausted travellers. But 
one bright image upheld her spirits — La Vendee and the 
white flag waving there over brave men. 

At length the guide became perplexed by the entangle- 
ments of the path, confessing he had lost the route, which 
could not be recovered during the darkness. The peasant 
wished to search for the right path ; but some suspicions of 
the man’s fidelity had begun to operate in the minds of his 
employers, and he was ordered to remain with them till the 
dawn should give opportunities to examine the country. The 
duchess now lay down on the turf, resting her head on a 
portmanteau, and soon fell into a deep sleep, forgetting for a 
time the struggles of La Vendee, the prospective throne, 
and her present dangers. Her faithful friends grouped to- 
gether, and kept watch over her. 

When the morning enabled the guide to observe surround- 
ing objects, he found himself six miles from the road he bad 
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designed 10 keep J and &Q approach to the right path ten- 
dered impossible by the nature of the interfering country ; 
which, being open, would expose the party to detection 
should they attempt to cross the plain. What was now to 
be done ? Should they wait till the next night, and again be 
exposed to like perplexities, and thus lose time now so 
precious ? 

Again the impulsive character of the duchess supplied the 
place of wisdom and power. Looking towards a house, she 
suddenly inquired the name of its occupant, and received 
for answer that it belonged to the mayor of the district, a 
most determined republican ; when, as if impelled by Borne 
unseen being, she ordered the guide to lead her to the house. 
General de Bourmont and M. do Mesn&rd looked for a mo- 
ment as if they imagined that madness had seised the royal 
lady ; but finding she was perfectly sensible of the state of 
affairs, begged her not to risk the throne of her son, and con- 
found the plans of the brave Vendeans, by thus perilling 
her safety. The duchess was determined, and put an end to 
remonstrance by giving her commands in that Unanswerable 
and positive manner which admits of no parley. 

She now declared her resolution to part from her companions, 
and to proceed immediately to the house of the republican with 
the guide alone ; and ordered General de Bourmont to hasten 
to Nantes, and there wait further communications ; whilst 
If. de Mesnard was required to repair to Montpelier, whete 
despatches would be forwarded to him* There was about the 
duchess a manner which declared a perfect confidence in the 
success of her daring measure ; and the gentlemen at once 
departed, leaving her with the guide. 

In a few minutes she was on her way to the house thus 
strangely selected for a refuge, was admitted within the 
mansion, and awaited the approach of the mayor. He 
soon appeared, having been told that a lady wished to speak 
with him on some important private affairs. The scene which 
ensued reminds one of the brief and highly Wrought events 
in some romance, so contrary to usual expectations were its 
results. The duchess used no disguise, but instantly informed 
the mayor of her rank and perilous position) claiming the 
temporary shelter of his house. He, admiring her dauntless 
spirit, scorning to abuse sack confidence, or derittra* adding 
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to the perplexities of Louis Philippe, whom all the repub- 
licans abhorred, declared that he would not only shelter her, 
but provide her with a passport, and himself escort her to 
Montpelier on the morrow. Such was the result of a well- 
timed and daring act, well executed. It succeeded by an 
appeal to the weakness and passions of human nature. 

There is no doubt that the mayor was prepared to ridicule, 
and, if need were, to fight against, not only the Carlists, but 
all advocates of kingly rights ; and this feeling would have 
led him to denounce the duchess. But this element of his 
character was checked by another, which, at that particular 
juncture, mere than counteracted it : this was his hatred to 
the new king of the French, whom the republicans regarded 
as the great obstacle to the establishment of dcmocratical in- 
stitutions in France. To harass the government of Louis 
Philippe, and in every way weaken the new order of things, 
was as much the object of the republicans as the Carlists. 
The Duchess de Bern was an instrument fitted to accomplish 
this end. The gentleman to whose pveteetien she had so 
daringly entrusted herself would therefore bo far from giving 
her up to the government authorities. 

This result may have been calculated by the heroine her- 
self, and the event did not disappoint her anticipations. 
The mayor ordered a bed to be provided for her that night as 
for one of his intimate friends, and the next day conveyed 
her to Montpelier, having procured passports properly au- 
thenticated. He then departed, chuckling with delight at 
the annoyance he had so materially aided in creating for 
Louis Philippe. 

At Montpelier the duchess rejoined M. de Mesnard, who 
had been in constant fears for her safety since his separation 
from her. At this time it was rumoured that the duchess had 
been captured on board the Carlo Alberto, and sent to Holy- 
rood, where Charles X. then held his shadow of a court. 
These reports contributed to her escape, by diminishing the 
vigilance of the police. 

She now prepared to reach La Vendee ; and a small calash 
being procured, proceeded on the journey. The duchess had 
for her driver a Carlist marquis, who disguised himself in a 
large ooachman’a coat, and fitted the character very well 
indeed. The party now proceeded towards Toulouse, keeping 
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near the canal of Languedoc.* At Toulouse the duchesS 
involved her party in great danger by sending invitations 
to more than twenty persons supposed to be friendly to 
her cause. These were in general trustworthy ; but it 
was soon rumoured abroad that the mother of Henry V. 
was in Toulouse, acting as regent of the kingdom. These 
reports were not credited by the police, or the duchess 
would have been saved from the subsequent adventures, 
which drew the Attention of Europe to her history. Tat- 
tling ladies have sometimes endangered the safety of those 
whose secret a they possessed; but the duchess was pro- 
bably save4 hy one of this species. It happened that an old 
lady, who was a most furious politician and equally furious 
Carlist, had received intelligence of the arrived of the 
duchess in Toulouse, and expected to have an invitation 
from the royal lady. As this did not arrive, she began to 
vent her complaints of the ingratitude of the duchess towards 
so devoted a partisan ; and thus drew attention to the pre- 
sence of that lady in Toulouse. But a rumour from such a 
source received no credit. Had the old lady been more 
trusted, the duchess could scarcely have escaped. 

The danger was avoided by a rapid departure for Bor- 
deaux, through which the party hastily passed. They next 
crossed the river Dordogne, and passed through the depart- 
ment of Lower Charente, and reached at length the town 
of St. Jean d’Angeley, seated on the river Bontonne, and 
near the confines of La Vendee. The duchess stopped 
before a chateau near the town, belonging to a friend of 
her titled coachman, who assured the royal lady that he 
would answer for the fidelity of his acquaintance with his 
life. Such an assurance was needful, as no intimation of her 
approach had been forwarded ; but the duchess was not 
formed for suspicion, and committed herself, with the utmost 
freedom, to the honourable feelings of her partisans. 

The party accordingly drove up to the chateau-gate, from 
which sounds of festivities came, evidently proclaiming that 
mirth had not yet been destroyed in the homes of the Cha- 

* This canal was commenced by Louis XIV., in 1666 ; its object being 
to connect the Mediterranean Sea with die Bay of Biscay. Happy 
would it have been had such been the usual works on which Louis rested 
his fame. 
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rente by the neighbourhood of eivil strife. These sounds 
night hare made the marquis hah ; hut the duehess was in 
no mood for delay ; and the marquis, groping his way to the 
gate, gave the bell a furious pull. 

The owner of the ehateau was soon made aware of the 
rank of the unexpected visitor, and remonstrated with his 
friend for exposing the duchess to the perils of a recognition 
which, with a housefull of company, could soaroely be 
avoided ; especially as seme of his guests might reasonably 
be supposed to have seen the duohess. She, however, 
shortened the discussion by requesting the master of the 
house to introduce her as one of his relatives, just arrived 
from a distant part of the country. He therefore immediately 
conducted his newly-created relation into the house, where, 
for that night, there was little danger of detection, moat 
of the company having retired to their respective apart- 
ments before the duohess reached the drawing-room, where 
but three or four persons remained with the lady of the 
ehateau, quietly chatting over the evening’s entertainment. 
The visitor was quickly introduced as the “ cousin ” of the 
gentleman, and soon became on familiar terms with the 
guests, whom she dekghted bv her gaiety and wit. So far 
the experiment had succeeded, kit the meat trying ordeal 
was yet to he passed — the introduction to the remainder of 
tiie company at breakfast on the ensuing morning. The 
duchess wisely resolved not to harass her mind by specula- 
tions upon probabilities which lay beyond her powers to cal- 
culate, and therefore retired to rest with the same fearless* 
ness which had recently procured her repose under the roof 
of a republican. 

The morning eame, and she was introduced to the guests, 
without exciting the least suspicion of her real character. 
Her friends had anxiously watched the guests upon her en- 
trance ; but not the least sign of recognition escaped from 
young or old ; and it was evident that none of the party had 
ever seen the duehess before. 

At this ehateau she remained a week, employing the time 
in writing to her partisans in La Vendee, and issuing pro- 
clamations tor the commencement of hostilities on May 24th« 
Before leaving this house she had one narrow escape ef re- 
cognition by the cure, who was accustomed to breakfast 
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every Sunday morning at the chateau. The good man had 
arrived as usual, was introduced to the company and the 
duchess, saluted all with his accustomed respect, but sud- 
denly stopped before the duchess with an air of such com- 
plete embarrassment and confusion, that she, unable to resist 
the ludicrous effect, hurst into laughter. The cur6 stammered 
and hesitated in such a remarkable manner that the host 
came to the rescue, inquiring the cause of the embarrassment 
of his reverence ; who faltered out some explanation respecting 
the strange resemblance between his friend? s “ cousin ’ ’ and the 
Duchess de Bern ; but this was done in a manner so confused 
that the duchess’s friends began to dread some unpleasant 
occurrence. The wonder of file cur6 at last subsided into 
ejaculations of surprise at the singular resemblance between 
the lady before him and the Carlist regent. There was, in 
truth, some reason for the honest man’s suspicion, as he had 
not only seen the duchess, but had been presented to her at 
Rochfort in 1828, upon the occasion of her visit to that 
place. Either the duchess wished to divert his attention from 
her features, or enjoyed the excitement of the affair, as her 
merriment was at its height during the whole time the meal 
lasted. In either case the cure appears to have given up his 
suspicion ; and she departed from the chateau undiscovered 
on May the 15th. 

At this very time the political gossips of Paris were 
amused and agitated by a rumour that she was a prisoner in 
the hands of the government, having been taken on board 
the Carlo Alberto. A lady had been' taken, and nearly 
30,000 francs ; which gave rise to the report. 

On the same day she entered La Vend6e, and resolved to 
proceed to its northern part, for the sake of an interview with 
Charette, one of the Carlist leaders, and a general of twelve 
military divisions. To traverse these suspected provinces in 
safety a disguise was necessary. This was procured from a 
priest, and consisted of a dress to whieh file duchesp had 
been little accustomed — being that of a shepherd. By this 
means she passed unquestioned till her meeting with Charette, 
who instantly conducted her to a safe place, which might 
serve the twofold purpose of a refuge and head-quarters. 

Whilst journeying to this rendezvous, a little accident had 
occurred which gave her some foretaste of the adventures to - 
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be expected in the wild retreats of La Vendee. She was in 
the act of crossing a rivulet, over a truly rustic bridge formed 
by a ridge of stones placed across the stream. Upon one of 
these, her foot slipped, and she fell into the current. 
Charette quickly extricated her from the water ; but having 
no change of dress, the mother of Henry V. waB compelled 
to trust herself to the care of some peasants, who furnished 
the supposed herd-boy with covering, whilst the dress was 
drying. This opportunity was also employed to procure re- 
freshment ; and the “ Regent of France ” might have been 
seen sitting at the door of a peasant’s hut, wrapped in a 
thick blanket, and eating a piece of coarse black bread, with 
the luxurious addition of some sour milk. 

Soon afterwards, the duchess reached the place whither 
her own dress had been sent, but feared to put it on, and 
made an exchange with a female attendant. Now began her 
experience of the disappointments and vexations attending 
the leaders of insurrections. She had expected to find the 
Vend^ans full of ardent hopes, and eager for the strife. But 
soon after her arrival, earnest remonstrances arrived from 
Several of the Vend6an nobles, declaring their willingness 
to devote themselves and their fortunes to her service, but 
urging the impolicy of stirring up a war in La Vendee, as 
that region was unable of itself to effect much ; and, of 
Charette’s twelve divisions, seven joined in this appeal, 
the leaders declaring that success was impossible, and ruin 
alone could follow the attempt. They alleged that the de- 
partments were unprovided with arms or ammunition, much 
having been seised by the government in various quarters. 
The foreign powers would, it was hoped, soon make a move- 
ment on France ; and then would be the proper time for La 
Vendee to rise and crush the spirit of insurrection. It was 
urged, also, that England had afforded much aid to them in 
their severe contest during the first revolution ; whereas, at 
present, that country was engaged in a furious political strife 
respecting her own internal government, and the “ Reform 
Bill ” struggle prevented much attention to the plans or deeds 
of the OarHsts. 

Had the whole body of the Vend£ans been as enthusiastic 
in the military support of the duchess as favourable to her 
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claims, she might \mqoestionably have made a st*nd m a re* 
gion abounding with natural fastnesses, intricate paths, nu- 
merous streams, and thick woods. Such local advantages* 
joined to the bravery of the peasant* and their chiefs, had 
enabled the Venddans formerly to support a long war against 
the power of revolutionised France, in which two hundred 
battles were fought, and the most brilliant heroism displayed* 
But the La Vendee of 1832 was not ^uite the U Vendee ef 
1793. The miseries of the former civil strife, and its do* 
vastating effects, were not forgotten ; and a repetition of such 
horrors was again apprehended. The majority would have 
rejoiced in the success of the duchess, hut felt they were un- 
able to achieve it, and saw little reason to drag down ruin 
upon themselves and families in a hopeless struggle. La 
Vendde had evidently learned to count the cost of its attempts 
— a lesson taught by hitter sufferings* 

The duchess had, however, taken her oourse, and to all 
these appoals returned for answer that she had braved many 
dangers to enter La Vendee, and must persist in enforcing 
her original plan of beginning the war immediately. In this 
perseverance she was confirmed by two considerations. The 
hope of numerous defections from the army was uppermost 
in her mind ; for she had been led to suppose that the troops 
sent against her would imitate the example of those detached 
in former times to oppose the progress of Napoleon, and rush 
to her standard whenever it met their view. Another cause 
of her obstinacy was the unyielding and blind enthusiasm of 
one section of her supporters, and to which she was most 
disposed to listen. These men saw that Charles X. was de- 
posed, and that Louis Philippe sat in his seat of power ; hut 
this was their whole field of view, save a glance at the state 
of things forty years ago. The changes in France they saw 
not : even the alterations in La VencUe itself wore hidden 
from their sight. They saw little danger, and therefore knew 
little fear. 

Such were the partisans who had led the duchess to La 
Vendee, who were willing to stand by her to the last, hut toe 
ready to rush into civil war without due calculation of t^W 
result. Perhaps they would have deemed such considerations 
dishonourable* and regarded with the keenest contempt those 
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of their party who deemed the present rising rash and use- 
less.* The Carlist politicians in Paris did not share in these 
rash feelings of their Vendean friends, and resolved to pre- 
vent, if possible, the western departments from plunging into 
a furious and unavailing strife. They therefore despatched 
in all haste to the duchess a confidential agent, M. de 
Berryer the younger, whose eloquence, it was hoped, would 
he as powerful with her as it had often been in the courts of 
law, and whose devotedness to the dethroned king would in- 
spire the Vendean chiefs and the duchess with confidence in 
lus judgment. Chateaubriand composed the despatch which 
M. de Berryer carried ; and thus every argument which high 
rank or eminent ability could furnish was presented to the 
“ Regent ” against the war. 

Chateaubriand and M. Berryer were both subsequently ar- 
rested by the government : the former was soon liberated ; 
but the advocate remained in prison until his trial and ac- 
quittal in the latter end of October. The letter which 
Chateaubriand was supposed to have subsequently written to 
the duchess illustrates the view which the first Carlist poli- 
ticians took of the Vendean movement. It is right to state 
that Chateaubriand denied the letter to be his, but admitted 
he had said something very much like it. We may therefore 
regard these pithy lines as an index to the sentiments held 
by the most eminent of the Carlists : — 

“ Madame, 

“ Votre Altesse Royale ne trouvera en Prance ni cottronne ni 
tombeau. Vous sere* jugde, cond&mnee, diagraciee l Jugez, madame, 
ai cels roua convient ! “ Chateaubriand.”*!* 

Whilst these attempts were making in Paris, the leader of 
the Vendean confederates, M. de Bourmont, had taken a step 
which indicated how small was the chance of success for the 
Carlists. He had arrived at Nantes, near which some of his 
possessions lay, to superintend the operations of his party ; 
but the disorganization of affairs, and the preparations of the 

* This contempt was often expressed by sending to its objects a hare’s 
foot. 

f “ Madam, 

“ Your Royal Highness will find in France neither a crown nor 
a tomb. You will be Judged, condemned, and disgraced! Think, 
madam, if that will suit you T “ Chatiaubriand.” 
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government, had induced him to order some delay before 
commencing the struggle. M. de Berry er saw the general 
shortly after this step had been taken, and then proceeded at 
onoe to an interview with the duchess. But this was not ac- 
complished without much danger. When, at last, the place 
of her retreat was gained, M. de Berry er had to advance 
through a swamp, across which nothing like a path existed ; 
and tiie orator was compelled to wade through the deep 
morass, often sinking two or three feet in the beg. At 
length he reached a half-ruined house, and inquired for 
“ Monsieur Charles.’ 9 M. de Berryer was led up a flight of 
stairs, built outside the house, to a small room, where 
he saw the duchess. Berryer was prepared to see royalty 
in a lowly garb, disguised, perhaps, as a peasant ; but he 
could scarcely have anticipated the appearance of her before 
whose smiles the courtiers of the capital had so often bowed. 
She was in bed, having on her head one of the strange-looking 
woollen caps worn by the peasant women of La Vendee, and 
round her shoulders a Scotch plaid shawl. The room was 
mean and bare, the largest piece of furniture being the bed- 
stead, which was nothing more than pieces of timber cut into 
rude shape with a peasant’s axe. A chair stood in one part, 
over which was thrown a shepherd’s dress. A heap of papers 
lay upon a table, and on these a brace of pistols, intimating 
clearly enough the dangerous state of affairs. 

But though surrounded by perils and exposed to privation, 
the duchess retained all her glowing hopes, and was firmly 
bent on the acquisition of a throne for her son. She was, 
therefore, only alarmed and irritated, not diverted from her 
object, by the message of M. de Berryer. For hours did he 
use every argument which ingenuity or political knowledge 
could suggest, ere the least wavering was produced in the 
resolves of the duchess ; but at last she seemed to compre- 
hend the extent of exaggeration by which her more head- 
strong partisans were carried away, and acquiesced in the 
statements of her better informed and equally sincere friends. 
This happened between three and four in the morning, when 
she declared that since all means of gaining her object by 
the aid of Frenchmen seemed lost, she would never stoop to 
invite a foreign invasion, resolved that Henry V. should never 
be lighted to Paris by the gleam of alien bayonets. fihe now 
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agreed to meet M, de Berry er again in a few hours, to pro- 
ceed with him to Nantes, and leave France as soon as 
possible. 

He now departed at four in the morning, rejoicing that a 
bloody contest in the heart of France had been prevented. 
He accordingly waited at the appointed place : the hour 
came. It passed, but the duchess appeared not. At last 
the suspense of the agent was ended by a note from the 
duchess herself, in which she informed him of a change in 
her dispositions ; that she would not withdraw from the 
perils she had provoked, nor abandon those who had joined 
her interests. M. de Berryer felt now that all further efforts 
to prevent the bursting of the storm were useless, and re- 
turned to Nantes, having exposed himself to the suspicion of 
the government and surveillance of the police, by an effort 
which had produced no result. 

The struggle now began. In various parts the peasants 
took the field, headed by the nobles. Here a thousand, and 
there fifteen hundred rose, like the clans in the Scottish 
highlands, in the time of Prince Charles Edward Stuart. The 
spirit of thiB Vend^an warfare was truly clannish, and 
developed itself more in desperate insulated attempts than 
in well-concerted and simultaneous operations. The insur- 
rection spread over a wide extent of country, including the 
whole district which had forty years before risen against the 
republicans in the first revolution. Thus through one hun- 
dred miles of her western provinces France saw the red fires 
of civil war biasing. 

About this time an insurrection arose in Paris, out of 
some circumstances connected with the burial of one of Na- 
poleon’s officers, General La Marque, which led to fierce 
struggles between the populace and the troops. Thus, whilst 
the west of France was desolated by a fierce warfare, in 
which hundreds of farm-houses, chateaux, and villages were 
ruined, the capital was exposed to the fire of artillery and 
the ferocity of an enraged mob. Had foreign troops now ap- 
peared on the French frontiers, the duchess might have been 
able to swell the Vendean struggle into a European war. As 
it was, her plans only led to a series of desperate fightings at 
various points, which, though proving the bravery of the 
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Vend^an peasants, made but a feeble impression on the 
strong forces which the government poured into La Vendee. 
The duchess was unable to fix herself in any good central 
position, whence concentrated operations might have been 
directed, but was compelled to change her quarters con- 
tinually ; so that anything like combination was almost out 
of the question. 

But though unable, from this and other causes, to organise 
a decisive plan of operations, she sustained the spirits and 
animated the bravery of her troops by an unflinching courage, 
which led her to expose herself in the front of battle, where 
she often tended the wounded, and once narrowly escaped 
being taken by her enemies. But to what were these insu- 
lated fights leading? To the triumph of Orleans, whose 
forces drew rapidly round the duchess and her harassed 
bands. Bravery could not accomplish impossibilities, new- 
model public feeling, nor people the Vend4an wilds with a 
disciplined and numerous army. Therefore it was soon found 
that the predictions of the wiser Carlists were being fulfilled 
— that the white flag would not be borne triumphantly to 
Paris, nor the young prince be indebted for a crown to the 
heroes of La Vendee. 

It is unnecessary to trace the progress of a struggle which 
produced no important effect on France or Europe, and use- 
less to i ote the various conflicts in field, wood, or chateau, 
which 1 d many a brave Vend6an youth to an early grave. 
The struggle of the Chouans was soon over ; and band after 
band being broken, the troops slowly penetrated into the 
heart of the Carlist districts. At the end of May news of 
the revolt reached Paris : in a month the government soldiers 
were disarming La Vend6e, and emissaries in active pursuit 
of the duchess. 

The difficulty now was to know where she should go. To 
remain in La Vendee was impossible : no chateau was secure, 
no hamlet safe ; not even the deepest recesses of the Bocage 
could shelter the “ regent ” from her persevering foes. Day and 
night were alarms constantly sounding round her, preventing 
repose, and keeping her attendants in a perpetual fright. In 
these circumstances it was resolved to seek a shelter in 
Nantes, amongst her partisans, great numbers of whom re- 
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sided in that city. Such a retreat was desirable on account 
of its nearness to La Vendee, whither the duchess still looked 
with a hope which not all her defeats could queneh. 

To enter Nantes without detection was the difficulty ; and 
after much deliberation she resolved to travel dressed as a 
peasant girl, accompanied by Mademoiselle Kersabiac in the 
same disguise, and the Count de Mesnard dressed as a 
farmer. Such disguises were now familiar to the duchess, 
who had recently been compelled to adopt all possible modes 
of concealment, assuming at one time the character of a 
peasant’s wife, at another that of a herd-boy, whilst on one 
occasion she was carried in a large bundle of hay on a 
countryman’s back. 

The cottage in which she had been sheltered was fourteen 
miles from Nantes ; and this journey it was necessary to 
perform on foot, with heavy-nailed and rustic shoes. The 
march began ; but the ponderous shoes soon galled the 
duchess to such a degree that, sitting down upon a bank, she 
took off the thick, irritating worsted stockings and hob-nailed 
shoes, preferring to journey along the stony road without 
such incumbrances. One of her admirers subsequently drew 
a contrast between her splendid rooms at the Tuilleries, h?r 
carriages with six horses and outriders, the rich Persian 
carpets which had formerly been hers, and this country road, 
peasant’s dress, and naked, lacerated feet. Amidst all these 
depressing circumstances she was the most blithe of the 
party, indulging in those little pleasantries which tended at 
least to keep up their spirits. 

Thus she persevered in her toilsome journey till within 
sight of Nantes, when the heavy shoes and stockings were 
again put on, and the party prepared to encounter the perils 
attending an entrance into a city where the police were known 
to be on constant watch for the duchess and her partisans. 

Before Nantes could be entered, a detachment of troops 
defiled past the duchess, who recognized the commander, he 
having been an officer in the royal guards. This was a 
critical time. To disentangle themselves from the column 
was not possible ; and they were compelled to run the ordeal 
of the military gaze through the long causeway over the 
Loire. At last the duchess and her friends passed the bridge, 
and deemed the danger over< It is said that some agents of 
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the police had watched the party into Mantel, but loat light 
of them in a fog. This, however, aeema hardly possible. 

As the dncheu paaaed through the street!, a ctrcnmitance 
occurred which illustrates that spirit of daring and sang froxd 
which so often regulated her actions. A large bill on a wall 
was an object of some attention to the passers by, and the 
duchess, like the others, approached to read. She found some 
matter for bitter reflection in the contents. It was a pro- 
clamation placing the departments which had supported her 
under martial law. Her companion, Mademoiselle Kersabiac, 
overcome with terror, prayed the duchess to proceed, lest the 
spectacle of two country women perusing such a document 
should excite attention ; but she persisted in reading that 
which so nearly concerned herself and all her adherents. At 
the end of this examination the daring lady quietly proceeded 
to the house provided for her retreat, in the Rue Haute du 
Chateau. 

The ancient castle of the Dukes of Brittany* looked upon 
her residence, and hope still whispered that from its towers 
the white flag might yet proudly float. Her first object was, 
however, to secure an acquaintance with the secret recesses 
of her new retreat ; for her friends, expecting that the house 
would, before long, be visited by the police, had constructed 
a place of refuge behind a stove in one of the upper rooms ; 
to which recess there was no approach save by an iron plate, 
so formed that it seemed to be a portion of the fire-place. To 
this hole she and her friends were to retire whenever alarm 
should he given by the ringing of a bell. 

Up to this period the duchess had completely baffled the 
vigilance of the government authorities. At one rime it was 
rumoured that she had fled to Guernsey ; another rime re- 
ports traced her departure from France by way of Boulogne ; 
whilst others insisted she was yet in La Vendee. Amidst the 
distraction of these various rumours, the police were, for 
a time, completely disconcerted, and lost all due in the 
pursuit. 

The duchess now enjoyed a long rest, and recovered from 
the fatigues of her Vend£&n campaign. She did not, hour- 

* Tbs Csstls of Nantes is supposed to bats been Mk by tbe Dukes 
•f Brittany* wbo essnsiisd swmifn power within (Mr flashy. 
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ever, forget the cause of her son, but engaged in a corre- 
spondence with the Carlist nobles. The spirit of the Vendean 
insurrection was not quite extinct when the duchess was 
compelled to retire across the Loire ; and long after this 
event the country round Nantes was kept in excitement by 
bands of Chouans. 

These outbreakings were, of course, utterly useless for 
the Carlist cause, upon which they rather brought discredit. 
Many of these Chouans had been rendered desperate by the 
destruction of their homes and little property during the 
recent struggle, and were, in some cases, as much disposed 
to plunder the peaceable and spoil the traveller as to fight 
for Henry V. 

The tumults gradually subsided ; La Vendee relapsed into 
a state of muttering quietude ; and the duchess was left un- 
molested in her secret rooms at Nantes. Some hope, perhaps, 
arose in her mind, when it seemed likely that war might 
ensue from the circumstances connected with the bombard- 
ment of Antwerp : bnt she quickly found tbe folly of trusting 
to the devices of politicians, or resting on the promises of 
kings. 

But now other matters, intimately connected with her per- 
sonal safety, began to engage her attention. Rumours arose, 
none knew how, that she was in Nantes. Baffled gendarmerie 
grew doubly watchful, and the police scanned the lightest 
circumstances, and examined the most trivial reports. The 
watch kept by her friends was equally strict : each movement 
of the police was noted, and news from Paris employed to 
defeat the pursuers of the duchess. The Carlists in Nantes 
were beset by hosts of spies, and were therefore compelled 
to act with caution ; but they were numerous, and therefore 
caught up from every point the rumours intimating danger 
to the duchess. Thus a month passed away, and still the 
“ regent ” held her place in Nantes, rejecting the urgent 
advice given to escape from France. 

At length, on a Tuesday evening in November, a large 
body of soldiers was seen taking up various positions about 
the Rue Haute du Chateau, and blocking up all avenues. 
Soon a report spread that twelve hundred men, headed by 
the Mayor of Nantes, and the commissioners of police, were 
investing the retreat of the duchess, who instantly retired. 
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with three of her companions, to the secret closet. In a few 
minutes, armed men were searching every known recess of 
the house with a zeal which intimated their knowledge of the 
“ regent’s ” vicinity. From the lowest to the highest points 
was the mansion ransacked, floors pierced, and walls sounded 
to detect concealed hollows ; but the duchess could not be 
found, and the baffled police looked in vain for a clue to her 
refuge, which they felt certain could not be far off. 

At length, wearied with the fruitless examination, the po- 
lice desisted from active measures, but resolved to keep a 
watch on each room, whilst troops blockaded every outlet 
from the house. It happened that two soldiers were placed 
in the veiy apartment — a kind of garret — into which the re- 
treat of the duchess opened. These men were not disposed 
to submit to cold in addition to their nightly watch, and booh 
lighted a fire in the stove, the plate of which formed the 
door of the secret closet. 

Let us now glance for a moment at the position of this 
royal lady and her friends, Count Mesnard, M. Guibours, and 
Mademoiselle Kersabiac. The closet in which they were 
crushed was little more than three feet long, the widest end 
not more than eighteen inches wide, and the other ten ; 
whilst the slant of the roof compelled the gentlemen to stand 
in a bending position, with their heads between the rafters. 
In this hole they stood for hours, exposed to the piercing 
cold, from which the thin roof afforded little protection. 
Escape was impossible on account of the guards ; and even 
should they fall asleep — an unlikely event — the noise neces- 
sary to open the iron plate would be certain to awake them. 
When the fire blazed up, some relief was given to the 
cramped prisoners by the warmth, which soon penetrated 
every part of their hiding-place. Had this fire been kept at 
a gentle heat, the duchess might not have been detected ; 
but the soldiers, by heaping on large quantities of turf, soon 
produced a furnace, which rendered the hole oppressively 
hot, and heated the secret door-plate to a red glow. The 
confined space compelled some of the party to stand close to 
the wall ; and as this position was occupied by the duchess, 
she having entered last, the heat of the plate threatened her 
with fatal consequences, her garments being close to the 
glowing iron. At last some little relief seemed at hand : the 
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soldiers, becoming comforiablj warm, became also drowsy, 
and the fire was allowed to get low ; upon which the prisoners 
suffered some respite from their alarm. 

But this alleviation was not permitted to continue. The 
initiated police again commenced their search $ and axes and 
hammers resounded upon the wall next the closet, until it 
was feared the whole mass would be torn down, or driven in 
by such repeated batterings. One of the soldiers, also, had 
become so chilled during his sleep, that his first object on 
awaking was to revive the fire. Had he chosen ordinary fuel, 
the heat might have been, as before, resisted ; but the man’s 
eye lighted upon a pile of newspapers, which, singularly 
enough, were copies of a Oarlist journal, the Quotidienne, 
which, either to warm his body or gratify his hate of Carlism, 
he began heaping piles upon the furnace. These soon pro- 
duced a most intense heat, far more dangerous to the impri- 
soned party than the previous slower fire. Volumes of smoke 
were soon produced, which, stealing through the small cre- 
vices, soon filled the retreat to suffocation. To be burnt or 
stifled, or yield themselves prisoners, were now the only al- 
ternatives. 

For nearly fourteen hours had the duchess and her com- 
panions been cooped up in this hole : their strength was ex- 
hausted, and now the suffocating smoke and stifling heat 
completed the climax of their miseries. In vain they placed 
their mouths close to the roof to gain some fresh air ; volumes 
of smoke rolled in, mid the heat was rendering the air unfit 
for breathing. The duchess, being next to the heated iron 
door, was exposed to the greatest peril. Twice she ex- 
tinguished the flames on her dress, burning her hands so se- 
verely that the marks were long retained after the struggle 
of La Vendee had ceased to agitate France. The last ray 
of hope seemed extinguished, and little did the editor and 
publishers of those copies of the QuoHdienne imagine, as 
these papers were issued from their active press, that the 
capture of the Duchess de Bern would result from those 
sheets of political disquisition. The royal lady’s dress again 
took fire ; and in her efforts to extinguish the flames, she 
pushed back the secret door ; mid though Mademoiselle Ker- 
sahiac instantly closed it, receiving some dreadful burns in 
the art, the peculiar noise aroused the attention of the 
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guards, glad of any event which relieved their monotony. No 
suspicions that any human beings were behind the fire then 
entered their heads, the sudden noise having been ascribed to 
the escape of rats driven by the heat from their holes ; and 
as others were expected to rush out, the men stood, sword in 
hand, watching for their appearance. Thus they waited for 
some time, but no rats came, though something most un- 
looked-for by the guards did appear : the iron moved violently 
back, to the astonishment of the soldiers, one of whom crying 
out, “ What’s there ?” received for answer “ I, the Duchess 
de Bern.” The fire was instantly knocked out of the chimney- 
place, and a passage made for the tortured prisoners to es- 
cape from the hole. The duchess appeared first, pale, and 
with her hair thrown back, and her merino dress burnt in 
various parts. 

A bag of sixteen thousand francs was taken from the hole, 
and given in charge to the soldiers, who thus, by an accident, 
arrested her for whom so many active emissaries had so long 
been searching, She requested General D'Eulon, governor 
of the castle of Nantes, to be sent for, to whom she surren- 
dered herself as a prisoner of war. Upon this, her whole 
party was immediately removed to the fortress. Thus ended 
the struggle of the Duchess de Bern to gain a crown for her 
son ; and thus, in the garret of a house in Nantes, her hopes 
of triumph perished. 

She had not been wholly taken by surprise in this arrest, 
as a letter was found in the house, stating that her retreat 
had been discovered. This communication was attributed 
to M. Jauge, the banker of the duchess, who was arrested at 
the Bourse on the afternoon of the day succeeding the capture 
of the “ Regent.” It does not appear that her retreat was de- 
tected by the skill of the police, but by the treachery of an 
agent named Etienne Gonzagnes Dents, who was a converted 
Jew, recommended to her by Gregory XVI. as an acute, re- 
solute, and trustworthy negociator. No sooner was he aware 
of her place of refuge, than he agreed, for a large sum, to 
betray her to the government. He was not acquainted with 
the secret closet, and but for the fire made by the guards, 
she would probably have escaped the plan laid for her 
Beizure. 

The day after this arrest, Louis Philippe ordained that 
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“ a project of law shall be submitted to the chambers to de- 
cide respecting Madame la Duchess de Bern and on No- 
vember 9th, orders were received at Nantes for her removal 
to the Castle of Blaze — a fortress on the Gironde. 

As it was now supposed that the government would bring 
her to trial, Chateaubriand and M. Hyde de Neuville offered 
te conduct her defence. Their efforts were not, however, 
required, as the duchess was, after some time, allowed to re- 
turn to her friends, she having declared herself the wife of 
an Italian prince, Count Lucchese Palli, to whom she had 
been privately married. She gave birth to a daughter in the 
Castle of Blaze ; and being soon after liberated, departed for 
Palermo on the 10th of June, having been a prisoner about 
eight months. 

Thus terminated the adventures of the Duchess de Berri, 
whose life had been singularly chequered, presenting on one 
side the luxuries and splendour of a court, and on another 
the seclusion of a state prison ; whilst the fierce struggles 
of civil strife, and the stormy passions of revolution, connected 
in the case a palace with a prison. 

This is not the place to analyze her character, nor is it ne- 
eessaiy to attempt a sketch of that mind, whose qualities 
were sufficiently developed by a series of determined deeds 
and many sufferings. That she was bold, energetic, and im- 
pelled by many noble feelings, is evident to all ; that she was 
rash, ill-informed, and too often the victim of violent par- 
tisans, must also be admitted. In some ages, and in some 
circumstances, she would have exercised her influence and 
natural character for noble ends ; but the whirlpool of revo- 
lution bore her into a vortex unsuited to her nature and in- 
jurious to her name. 
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■ hat kind* of suffering hare exhibited the greatest 
amount of human misery, and tested most 
acutely the soul’s capacity of endurance ? Such 
a question may be suggested to the historical 
student, after a glance at the numerous devices by which 
one part of mankind has tormented the other. Exposure 
to the tiger’s rage, in the midst of thirty thousand men, 
whose yells mock the victim ’s agony, is a scene Which will 
rise to the view of some who take their stand in the Roman 
amphitheatre on some festal day during the reign of Nero. 
Another observer might point to the red-hot iron chain, the 
molten lead poured into the quivering flesh, the martyr’s 
fiery stake, as grouping into small spaces of time incalculable 
weights of agony. A third would fix upon the slow 
Wasting of life in the silence of the dungeon, where the 
victim hears not the voice of the world through the massive 
walls which separate him from the sympathies of men. This 
may appear the lowest deep of woe, combining suffering with 
duration , and adding to both that isolation so fearful to the 
heart. The wheel, the rack, and the stake soon exhaust 
their venom, and quickly expel the soul from her ruined 
house ; but the dungeon may see the captive’s hair become 
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grey, and mark the young man slowly pass, with a fearful 
quietude, to his three-score years and ten. Such a fate does 
in truth appear the height of desolation ; for to this child of 
misery the beauty of things created exists in vain : spring 
may glisten in its loveliness, summer rise in the full majesty 
of sunny gorgeousness, and all nature speak that language 
of melody which suggests images of Eden ; but for him, 
all is winter and night. These gloomy descriptions apply, 
of course, only to those long imprisonments by which tyrants 
have so often crushed the spirits of their fellow-men, and ex- 
cited the scorn of all, in every age, who have hearts capable 
of feeling for others* woes. 

The following narrative will exhibit such a case of misery, 
the Bastile being the principal scene of the tragedy, and the 
victim a French gentleman, named Henri Masers ae Latude. 
The history of his almost unparalleled sufferings has fre- 
quently been published, but this would not justify the writer 
in excluding it from a place in these ‘‘adventures,” espe 
cially as many readers may be unacquainted with the original 
narrative. 

Before we accompany Latude to his dungeon in the Bas- 
tile, some account of that celebrated prison must precede the 
narrative. The term “ bastile ’* is probably derived from 
the Italian word bastia or bastione, a rampart or bulwark, 
and was generally applied to any fort. There were formerly 
three places in Paris bearing this name : one being the 
Bastile of St. Denis, the other that of the Temple, and the 
third of St. Anthony, to which the term became exclusively 
applied in after times. It was erected in the fourteenth 
century, for the defence of one of the entries into Paris, 
when the English were approaching the capital, after the 
defeat of the French army at Poiotiers. 

In its original state, the Bastile was little more than a 
gateway, protected by two towers ; but two being added a 
few years after, the building had the appearance of a small 
four-sided fort, with a tower at each corner. The road to 
Paris ran, at first, through the Bastile, but was after- 
wards turned so as to skirt its walls, by which means the 
fort was rendered more secure against sudden attacks ; and 
the erection of more numerous towers contributed still further 
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to increase its strength. Thus the fortress remained till 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, when a mpat, 
more than a hundred feet wide and twelve deep, was formed, 
which, with other defences, rendered the place of much value 
as a defensive position. It became the scene of many furious 
contests between the different parties whose struggles deso- 
lated France in the fifteenth century, and was in possession 
of the English during their occupancy of Paris. Here Joan 
of Arc was wounded in 1429, whilst attempting to take the 
fort by storm from the British, who repulsed the attack, and 
held the place till the spring of 1436. 

Its strength and position in the capital soon indneed the 
kings to regard it as a convenient place for the detention of 
their discontented or conspiring courtiers ; and no security 
existed by which innocence could be refused admission within 
its gates. Hence the worst and the best of men have been 
secretly hurried to these dungeons : the conspirator has met 
in its gloomy court the peaceful subject ; whilst the just 
anger of good rulers, and the vindictive malice of the vilest 
kings, have here exerted their influence to correct vice or 
rouse insulted men to madness. 

The dungeons were so constructed that every hope of 
escape might depart from him who beeame an inmate el 
this fortress. The strongest were reserved for those who 
had incurred the anger of the government, and were in the 
deepest parts of the towers, below the ground ; and being 
lined with solid stonework, and dripping with damp, were 
only fitted for the rats and reptiles which swarmed in 
those noisome holes. The entrance to these dens was closed 
up by two enormous doors, each seven or eight inches thick. 
Above these dungeons were others, more fitted for the deten- 
tion of prisoners, in which the general order of captives were 
confined. 

The walls of the towers were seven feet thick in the upper 
part, but this thickness was much increased nearer the 
ground ; so that the most determined prisoner could have 
little expectation of forcing a passage through those masses 
of stone. 

Having made these remarks on the Bastile itself, let us 
lttw turn to the adventures of one who passed within it • 
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walls many years of his life. The reader must not, however, 
expect to have his sympathies excited in behalf of injured 
worth, for L&tode was little better than a mean trickster, 
who sought to elevate himself by playing on the fears of the 
infamous Madame de Pompadour ; but being caught in the 
trap he had laid for others, received the reward of his 
folly in the dungeons of the Bastile. 

How his sufferings commenced, the reader shall now learn. 
Let us suppose ourselves in the gardens of the Tuilleries, in 
the spring of 1749, surrounded by the busy wits and poli- 
ticians of Paris : some descanting on the treaty of Aix-la- 
ChapeUe, which, though concluded in the autumn of the pre- 
ceding year, still furnished matter for speculation to the sub- 
jects of Louis XV. ; others, in low whisperings, detailing the 
past life of the wretched court-favourite, Madame d’Etoiles, 
more commonly known as the Marchioness de Pompadour, 
whose name many loudly cursed, careless of the activity of 
her spies. Henri Masers de Latude was in the gardens on this 
day, g&sing on the diversified scene, and thinking, perhaps, 
of the sudden rise of Pompadour, who, having left her hus- 
band, now glittered amid the despicable gewgaws of the 
court . His attention was suddenly arrested by some passionate 
exclamations from two men, who were heaping imprecations 
on the marchioness. The idea instantly struck Latude, that 
by denouncing these persons, he might obtain the patronage 
of the. woman whose voice was now all-powerful with the 
week ruler of Prance. But this first notion soon ripened 
into a deeper device, which was no less than the concoction 
of the following plan : he procured a small quantity of 
harmless powder, and sealing it in a packet, directed the 
envolope to the Marchioness ae Pompadour, and placed it in 
the post-offioe. The next day this scheming young man pro- 
cured an audience of Pompadour, and narrated, with much 
apparent concern, the conversation of the two men in the 
garden, stating that he had observed them post a packet for 
her, which he feared might contain some dangerous com- 
position, and that his visit arose from a desire to warn her 
of the danger. It did not occur to the short-sighted plotter 
that when the innocent nature of the powder was discovered, 
a suspicion of trickery must arise ; especially as he did not 
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explain the means by which he knew that the paoket con- 
tained a powder. 

The marchioness was therefore on her guard ; and when 
he declined an offered parse, affirming that he sought no 
fecompence save her favour, she became still more assured 
that the whole was a plot of Latude to ingratiate himself 
with one capable of advancing his fortune. She accordingly 
requested him to write his address, that the requisite inti- 
mation might be transmitted to him when the time should 
arrive for his services. Latude instantly wrote down his 
name and place of abode, and, being graciously dismissed, 
departed, filled with inflated expectations of a rapid rise to 
wealth and honour. 

Who was this young man, in whose mind such a trick had 
been conceived, and who had manifested such an eagerness 
to be enrolled amongst the dependants of an infamous 
woman ? He was the son of a French marquis ; and his 
device to obtain the favour of Pompadour illustrates the 
desperate straits to which the poorer nobles of France were 
frequently reduced, in order to procure that patronage at 
court without which neither private virtue nor public abilities 
could hope for success in the reign of the miserable Louis. 
Young Latude had been educated for the army, and would 
have been placed in the engineer corps, had not the “ Sile- 
sian war ” been ended by the celebrated treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748. This event left the youth to idle away 
his time in Paris, exposed to all the temptations of an edu- 
cated lounger’s life in the midst of a luxurious capital. The 
tedium of a profitless life became insupportable to one whose 
energy was more physical than mental ; and to escape from 
so confined a circle, the bold and unprincipled step was 
taken, the result of which we have now to trace. 

Whilst Latude was expecting a successful termination of 
his trick, the marchioness was engaged in preparing to in- 
flict the most rigorous punishment upon the contriver of a 
plan by which she deemed herself insulted. A comparison 
of the hand-writing left in her possession by Latude, with 
the address on the packet containing the supposed poison, 
convinced her that Latude was himself the author of the 
plot ; and this conclusion was soon nUmifested in a maimer 
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little suspected by the thoughtless man whose walk in the 
gardens of the Tuilleries had produced a fearful crisis in 
his history. He was soon arrested, under the authority of a 
lettre de cachet , and carried to the Bastile — rather a sudden 
termination to his hopes of splendid patronage, and a solid 
fortune. 

Before we follow Latude to his prison, let us for a moment 
pause to examine that curious and once-formidable document 
by which this young man was now arrested, without limit 
to the period of imprisonment, or the right of appeal to 
a legal tribunal. A lettre de cachet was, as the term de- 
notes, a sealed or close letter, containing some command 
from the king ; and this designation was originally given to 
all such instruments, though it became ultimately appro- 
priated to a royal order for the imprisonment of some of- 
fender. Such orders were usually signed by the king, and 
countersigned by one of the high officers of government. But 
one most fearful abuse soon crept in, by which the liberty 
of any man was at the mercy of the meanest favourite of 
the court, or the friends and acquaintance of such. These 
letters were often supplied in blank to various persons, who 
were thus v able to fill them up with the names of any who 
might be disliked by the holders of such a dangerous power. 
Thus a wicked magistrate or a malicious courtier might be 
able to ruin the prospects of the most virtuous man. It 
sometimes happened that the intimates and favourites of the 
king himself were imprisoned in the bastile, without even the 
knowledge of the monarch. 

Let us now return to Latude, who, having been arrested 
on May the 1st, 1749, was imprisoned in the Tour-du-Coiu, 
situated in the right corner of the Well-court. All his 
papers were seized, his money and other valuables taken 
away, and he left to the melancholy loneliness of his dun- 
geon. Thus began, on this 1st of May, the sorrows which 
for thirty-five years weighed down the heart of Latude. He 
was now only twenty-five years old ; and when again ho 
walked abroad, a free man, a period of sixty years had fur- 
rowed his brow with its bitter agonies. 

The day after his imprisonment, M. Berryer, one of the 
heads of the police, examined him ; and finding how little 
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he was to be feared, commiserated his condition) whilst con- 
demning the egregious folly which had conducted him from 
the ease of a Parisian life to the courts of the hostile. This 
gentleman assured Latude that he would endeavour so to 
represent his conduct to the marchioness as to appease her 
resentment, and consoled him by suggesting that a short im- 
prisonment would be the full amount of the punishment in- 
flicted. 

Latude was, therefore, left to extract such comfort as 
he was able, from the considerate sympathy of M. Berryer, 
who further contributed to alleviate the prisoner’s grief, by 
procuring for him a companion in his cell. The paralyzing 
effects of total isolation from their fellow-men are so terrible 
upon some minds, that madness often follows the forced 
solitude of a prison. Latude was, therefore, highly favoured 
in being allowed a companion with whom he might have that 
fellowship which would enable him to endure the weight of 

P resent evil. The captive now introduced to Latude was a 
ew, who, being an energetic and well-informed man, tended, 
by his conversation and cheerfulness, to support the spirits 
of his fellow-prisoner. The name of the Jew was Abuzaglo, 
who, being suspected of betraying the seerets of the French 
court to the British government, was committed to the bas- 
tile, whence secrets would not easily And their way to 
London. 

The prisoners now made a solemn agreement that the first 
liberated should use his influence in behalf of the other ; 
and as both had powerful friends, a cheerful prospect of 
approaching liberty buoyed up their spirits. The summer, 
however, passed away, and no sound of freedom was heard. 
Autumn had approached, and still the cold, lofty walls of the 
bastile stood between the captives and the joyful homes of 
men. 

At length, when Latude had been imprisoned about four 
months, a bright day seemed to have come : three officers 
entered the room, and informed him that his liberation had 
been ordered. The Jew and he bade each other farewell, 
the former reminding Latude of his engagement, which he, 
on his part, promised faithfully to perform. The captives 
parted, the door closed between them, and then Latude heard 
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that an order had come, not for his release, but directing a 
removal to the Castle of Vincennes. 

The reason of this deviee is not easy to be understood ; 
though it was perhaps designed to conceal more effectually 
the place of Latude ’s imprisonment from all who were de- 
sirous of rescuing him from the revengeful marchioness. 
Abuxaglo, it was evident, would soon be liberated, through 
the influence of his patron, the Prince of Conti ; and he 
would doubtless endeavour to procure the release of his 
fellow-prisoner ; but no such efforts would be used if the 
Jew believed that Latude had been set free. 

The event answered the expectations of the conspirators 
who were plotting against the liberty of a young man whose 
crime did not merit such a malicious retaliation. When Abu- 
saglo was set at liberty, he was unable to procure the least 
tidings of Latude ; and therefore concluded he had betaken 
himself to a distance and forgotten the prison engagement 
which hound him to attempt the rescue of his friend. The 
Jew, therefore, soon desisted from all inquiries respecting 
one whom he supposed had neglected him. 

Let us now follow Latude to Vincennes. The agony of 
his disappointment upon finding that, instead of passing from 
prison to liberty, he was but to exchange one dungeon for 
another, had severely affected his health, and threatened to 
deprive him of that hope which frequently supports the bodily 
and mental vigour of men under calamity. Nor was the in- 
formation he received from the police-agent, M. Berryer, 
adapted to revive his spirits, as that gentleman furnished 
Latude with the most convincing proofs of the implacable 
and furious revenge which animated the Marchioness de 
Pompadour against him. 

This news awoke the most gloomy apprehensions, as it was 
utterly improbable that he should be freed whilst that mean- 
spirited woman retained such an animosity towards him, and 
the means of mollifying her indignation were beyond his reach. 
Often did that walk in the Tuilleries, and the conversation of 
the two men, present themselves to his imagination, whilst 
pacing the castle-garden, where, for two hours daily, he was 
allowed to breathe the pure air. 

The incalculable consequences which often depend upon 
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some apparently trifling action, most have constantly darkened 
his meditations with their gloomy shadows ; and many inti- 
mations of great sufferings still to come would pass, unsum- 
moned, before his fevered imagination. But Latude did not 
yield to despondency : the spirit of an evil daring had induced 
him to commit the deed for which he was now afflicted, and 
the same energy became concentrated in a determined resolve 
to seek some means of escape from his prison. Often did he 
scan with a nervous anxiety the walls and numerous gates 
which shut out the busy multitudes amongst whom he longed 
to be. Frequently were the two morose turnkeys, who at- 
tended him whilst walking, gazed upon with many speculations 
respecting their willingness or unwillingness to aid a prisoner 
to escape. But these thoughts were profitless as dreams. 
Nine months passed without offering any means for his de- 
liverance ; which, indeed, at times seemed almost hopeless, 
as not only were the officers who accompanied him to be 
eluded, but the sentinels must also be passed without exciting 
an alarm. 

At length bo noticed that an dbbi frequently visited one 
of the prisoners who was a priest ; and Latude hoped to 
work out some means of escape from this circumstance. 
The first thing to be secured was to accustom the turnkeys 
to allow him to stray some little distance from them, which 
he effected in the following manner. One of the officers 
usually opened the door when the time for his daily walk ap- 
proached, whilst the other waited in the garden, to which a 
long flight of steps led from the room where Latude was 
kept. No sooner was the door opened than he was wont to 
rush down with great haste, and thus reached the bottom be- 
fore the officer, who, being accustomed to this every day, 
took, at length, no notice of the occurrence. Latude, there- 
fore, often found himself at the bottom of the stairs alone ; 
and of this he now resolved to take advantage upon the first 
favourable occasion. 

The day arrived on which the prisoner determined to at- 
tempt his escape from Vincennes. His plan was to reach the 
castle-gates, and there shout out for the abbi, pretending 
that he was a messenger from the priest, despatched to bring 
in his friend. The sentinels at the gate might, it was hoped, 
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lei him pass, in ignorance that he was a prisoner ; and at the 
worst he could but fail and be a captive still. 

No sooner, therefore, did the jailer open the door, at 
the usual hour, for Latude, than he nerved himself to 
the attempt, and ran rapidly down the steps, without ex- 
citing any suspicions in the man, who was accustomed to 
witness what he deemed a vagary. But when the bottom 
Was reached, Latude, instead of going to the garden, sud- 
denly turned round, and bolted a ponderous door, which 
closed up the passage to the steps, that the jailer might be 
unable to follow, 1 or give the alarm to the other officers. He 
then ran to a gate of the castle, and knocking boldly, in- 
quired of the sentinel for the abbi, declaring in an angry 
tone that the priest had been waiting full two hours, and that 
he must find him instantly. Whilst thus speaking, he passed 
through the gate, the sentinel declaring that he had not seen 
the abbS at all. Latude proceeded in the same manner, with- 
out suspicion, through the other gates ; and at last, strange 
to say, found himself outside the walls. 

We may be sure ho did not stop to speculate on the care- 
lessness of the sentinels by which his escape had been fa- 
cilitated ; but striking into the most retired roads, made his 
way, with all speed, to Paris. He reached the capital in 
safety, and hid himself in an obscure lodging from the search 
which would inevitably be made after him. 

His enforced solitude was for some time lightened by the 
delight arising from reflecting on the mode in which ho had 
baffled his enemies. But he soon began to feel that liberty 
cannot be enjoyed under the irritation of constant alarm, and 
the hourly dread of impending evils— circumstances in which 
the mind is really enslaved, though no prison should hold the 
body. To remain buried in a wretched hiding-place in Paris 
was little preferable to one of the better class of cells in the 
Bastfie ; besides which, even this concealment could not long 
remain unvisited by the active police, who were doubtless in 
his track, and would not fail to be urged to extraordinary 
diligence by the malice of Pompadour. 

Latude was a man of strong impulses, and not without a 
certain generosity and romance of hopefulness, which led him 
to imagine that high feelings, rather than interested calcula- 
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tions, govern the actions of those in authority. Full of this 
notion, he resolved to throw himself at once on the pity of 
the men who had already evinced the disposition of the tiger 
rather than the feelings of humanity. He therefore wrote a 
petition to the king, in which he implored, in language ap- 
proaching to abjectness, forgiveness for his fault, enumerating 
the sufferings he had undergone, and even descending to 
.praise the marchioness. Having finished this petition, he 
completed the document by giving the direction of his 
lodging ; and then, despatching the note to its destination, 
awaited the effect of his appeal. The answer quickly came : 
the police entered his retreat, and again dragged him off to 
the Bastile. If Latude had not been aware of the treachery 
practised towards all prisoners in that hold of arbitrary 
power, he might have received some consolation from the soft 
words of his jailers, who assured him that he was only 
brought thither for a short period, that the mode in which 
he had escaped from Vincennes might be ascertained. Being 
examined on this subject, he gave a full account of the whole 
scheme ; but his reward was a dungeon of the gloomiest 
kind, in which he was not likely to meet with sympathy from 
the jailers, who had a keen hatred towards every one who 
dared to escape from prison. 

One benevolently disposed man was, however, still found. 
This was the lieutenant of police who had on former occa- 
sions befriended Latude, and was yet resolved to afford the 
captive every indulgence possible. The dungeon had a small 
opening to admit the air ; and as a faint gleam of light fell 
into the cell through the chink, Latude was able to employ 
the hours of daylight in reading and writing ; books, paper, 
and ink being supplied, through the influence of his friend. 
These privileges were turned by the imprudent prisoner into 
instruments of mischief against himself, for he must needs 
write satyrical epigrams on the Marchioness de Pompadour, 
in the margins of some of the books. One of these was dis- 
covered by the jailer, who invariably examined the books lent 
to the prisoners ; and the biting verses being sent to the 
marchioness, she became still more infuriated against Latude. 
His privileges were now reduced, and his condition rendered 
more intolerable by the absence of all hope of deliverance. 
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Two years thus passed away, during which the most 
gloomy thoughts were rankling in the darkened mind of 
Latude, threatening to plunge his intellect into that melan- 
choly oblivion which insanity produces. In these circum- 
stances, M. Berry er again interposed, and succeeded in pro- 
curing two privileges for the prisoner. A more comfortable 
room and a servant were obtained by this humane officer, 
who, finding he could not terminate the imprisonment of 
Latude, determined to alleviate, as much as possible, the 
weight of his grievous woes. To secure a servant for a pri- 
soner in the Bastile was usually a work of exceeding difficulty, 
and few, even of the most wretched, could be prevailed to 
accept such a task of misery, for the cruel regulations of the 
prison compelled all such to remain until their employers 
were released, either by the government or by death. A 
youth named Cochar was induced to serve Latude, with the 
knowledge of these sad conditions, and proved of great 
use to the desolate prisoner, being full of kindly feeling, and 
earnest in his attentions. 

The captive was not long permitted the enjoyment of this 
privilege : Cochar became gradually a prey to melancholy, pro* 
duced either by the gloomy monotony of his prison-servitude, 
or by the restraint, added to want of pure air and exercise. 
The advances of disease were daily noted in his appearance, 
and the afflicted master would now gladly have dismissed 
him to the open streets, where, though poor and friendless, 
he might behold tho bright sun, and the merry groups 
thronging the thoroughfares. But this could not be : the 
servant must share the fate of the master ; nor could any 
amount of suffering suspend the operation of so cruel a 
regulation. Thus the very plan which had been designed to 
relieve the sorrows of Latude became an instrument of addi- 
tional torture, for he daily witnessed the silent agony of 
Cochar, and felt that in his behalf the young man had ex- 
posed himself to such calamities. 

At length the jailers so far yielded to the entreaties of 
Latude as to remove his servant into another chamber ; but 
this had no effect in arresting the insidiousness of the dis- 
ease ; and in about three months from the day on which 
Cochar entered the Bastile — a voluntary prisoner — he died. 
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Long was it before Latude forgot the suffering man whom 
he had induced to enter those gloomy eonrts. 

Probably we should be wrong in ascribing Cochar’s wil- 
lingness to serve Latude to any lofty principle of sympathy 
with the miserable, or a desire to alleviate the sorrows of 
others. Let it be granted that Cochar was not a Howard ; 
that he was poor, and even starving, and that a service in 
the Bastile offered a shelter from such ills ; we must never- 
theless feel that his death contributed to aggravate the suf- 
ferings of the master in whose cause he died. 

Latude was again alone, and could not attempt to introduce 
another unoffending man within the walls from which he 
began to fear no egress would be granted to himself whilst 
Pompadour ruled the acts of the weak Louis XV. But M. 
Berry er was still able to find some consolation for the pri- 
soner amidst even the ills of a bastile-life, and from the very 
sufferings of others extracted a means of benefiting his cap- 
tive friend. It happened that Latude was not the only victim 
to the malicious disposition of the marchioness. In the 
Bastile was a young man named D’Afegre, who had incurred 
the hatred of this vulgar woman by writing to her a letter, 
in which he showed how she might conciliate the people, 
prevent numerous evils, and extend the prosperity of the 
whole kingdom. His plan involved the necessity of an al- 
teration in her infamous mode of life ; and for this suggestion 
she was allowed by the besotted king to arrest B : f Alegre, 
who was a young man of great spirit and nobleness of cha- 
racter. His imprisonment seemed likely to extend to the 
death of the detestable marchioness ; and three years of so- 
litude had been passed by him when the death of the servant 
of Latude suggested to M. Berryer the design of allowing 
him to have D’Allgre for a companion. Thus the comforts 
of both captives were increased, and each found a consoler in 
the other, for a common peril had created mutual sympathy; 

Soon after the young men had been introduced, M. 
Berryer made another effort to procure their release ; which 
so irritated the marchioness, that she threatened M. Berryer 
himself with punishment, declaring that whilst she lived nei- 
ther of the prisoners should be free. This r e ve n geful reso- 
lution became known to the two objects of her hate, who 
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were, for a time, almost paralyzed by the thought of spending 
a life within the walls of a prison. Latude, however, quickly 
recovered from the shock, and roused his spirit to devise 
same means of escape from the fortress. This plan seemed 
a proof of madness to D ’Alegre, who dwelt on the utter im- 
possibility of breaking through the fastnesses of walls and 
gates. But Latude had not forgotten Ins escape from the 
Castle of Vincennes, and refused to yield his spirit a prey 
to despair before all efforts to escape had been fairly tested, 
and proved to be ineffectual. He felt that the word impos- 
sible could rightly be applied to very few attempts, and that 
a long perseverance will seldom fail in opening a passage 
from the most appalling difficulties. There was undoubtedly 
enough to fill the heart of him who should attempt to escape 
from the Bastile with fear ; for what did the plan involve ? 
Walls of vast thickness to be pierced, or scaled ; tools and 
ladders for surmounting such barriers to be provided ; a large 
apparatus of ropes, bars, and all the implements necessary 
for effecting a passage through ditches or bastions to be pro- 
cured ; and above all, opportunities for carrying out the de- 
tails of such a design, without detection from the jailers and 
numerous guards, who day and night kept watch over the 
outlets of the state-prison. This was, however, the work 
which Latude now proposed to accomplish, and he soon inspired 
his friend with the ardour and hopefulness well-fitted to 
secure the desired result. Two things were requisite before a 
single step could be taken towards liberty : ropes , and a place 
to hide them in. Ropes ! Where could such be found ? That 
was a question which, as Latude had early put to himself, so 
he quickly answered ; and the reply filled him with delight, 
for it gave the first clear intimation that liberty was j possible. 
He had often looked upon the large trunk containing the 
stock of linen which he had been allowed to remove to his 
prison, without perceiving that from that collection of apparel 
the means of escape might be procured. At length one of 
those happy thoughts which sometimes come uncalled to man 
in difficulty flashed before the mind of Latude, and revealed 
the fact that in that trunk lay many hundred yards of rope 
awaiting his commands, and ready to do him good service. 
His stock of linen was large, as was then often the custom 
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in French families, and amounted to many dozens of shirts, 
towels, <fcc. The threads of these he resolved to unravel, and 
then twist the fibres into ropes — a work of vast labour, un- 
doubtedly, and requiring a long time ; but of time there was 
no lack, to men who might look for a life-imprisonment in 
the Hostile ; and labour was a delight to those who were so 
completely isolated from all the stirring incidents of the 
world. 

But suppose the linen ropes were made ; where could they 
lie concealed from the watchful eyes of the officers ? This 
was a matter which long engaged the serious consideration 
of both captives, to neither of whom was any devioe apparent 
for hiding the means of escape from those who were always 
prying about the prisoners’ cells, watching their movements, 
and listening to their conversations. Latude, whose medita- 
tions were constantly fixed on his plan, had found that the 
room beneath his own contained a prisoner — a piece of news 
which rather surprised him, as no sounds indicating the pre- 
sence of a human being were ever heard from below. Re- 
flecting upon the singularity of this, it struck him that a 
large space must intervene between the flooring of his apart- 
ment and the ceiling of that below, and thus all sounds were 
deadened. If such a space did exist, an excavation might be 
made into it, and all their rope safely deposited within : but 
to ascertain this fact was the difficulty, as the doer of the 
lower chamber was generally closed whenever Latude and his 
companions passed and repassed on their way to the Bastile 
chapel ; and even when it was open, the presence of the 
jailer prevented an inspection of the interior. Latude thought 
that if he could ascertain the height of the lower chamber 
walls, he might then, by a little calculation, determine whe- 
ther the supposed intervening space did really exist below 
his apartment. 

He and D’A16gre accordingly agreed to seize the oppor- 
tunity of looking into the lower chamber the first time the 
door happened to be open whilst they were passing. To far 
cilitate this plan, D’Alegre was to drop his tooth-pick to the 
bottom of the flight of steps just as they came opposite the 
door ; when, it was hoped, the jailer might himself go down 
for it, and of this Latude would take advantage by slipping 
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into the room for a moment, and obtain a rough measurement 
of the walls by his eye. The device was well laid, and its 
success answered to their hopes. One morning, when re- 
turning from chapel, the door of the lower room was observed 
open, the prisoner having been probably led out for his al- 
lotted walk in the court-yard. A private signal put both 
friends on the alert ; and no sooner did D ’Alegre approach 
the door than he jerked the tooth-pick to the bottom of the 
steps by a twitch of his fingers ; then, turning round, begged 
the jailer to recover the article for him. The man, though 
displeased, descended ; and whilst the officer was thus en- 
gaged, Latude glided noiselessly to the door, and carefully 
scanning the wall, and marking the height of the roof above 
his head, slipped back to his companion before the man re- 
turned. The glance into the room was rapid, but it enabled 
Latude to calculate the elevation at about ten feet, to which, 
adding the height of the steps between the two apartments, 
it appeared that a space of six feet must exist between the 
flooring of one room and the ceiling of the other. 

But how to dig into it became now the question. D’ Alegre 
was starting numerous difficulties, when Latude impetuously 
stopped him by asserting that genius would create means 
for overcoming every difficulty. But, notwithstanding this 
heroic assertion, the practical question “ Where are our 
tools ? n was yet to be answered. At last, two hooks, forming 
part of the fastening to the leaf of a folding table, caught 
the attention of the prisoners, and were quickly appropriated 
to this purpose. These were sharpened by rubbing the 
points against the tiles of the floor, and so became fitted 
for raising up the pavement, and thus making the first ap- 
proach towards the space below. The tinder-box was next 
brought into requisition, and the steel transformed into a 
knife, by which handles were cut from pieces of the firewood, 
and fitted to the hooks to increase their power of raising the 
tiles. 

So far, unexpected success had attended the captives ; and 
further operations were immediately commenced. These 
consisted in making the first excavation beneath the flooring ; 
and, after six hours' work, they found, to their great satis- 
faction, that a cavity about four feet deep lay between the 
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ground of their prison-chamber and the ceiling of the next 
apartment. Here, then, was a place in which all the ma- 
terials that skill or labour could form might be safely stored. 

The prisoners did not lose time in speculating on the 
original intention for such a hollow, though the conclusion 
would probably have been that the object was to prevent all 
communication between the prisoners above and those below. 
Little did the builder of the tower suspect that his con* 
eealed cavity would one day be detected by two victims of 
despotism, and rendered available for their escape from that 
stronghold. 

The rope-making process now commenced ; and startling 
would have been the disclosures to the Marchioness de Pom- 
padour, could she have witnessed the busy alacrity with 
which her captives unravelled the threads of numerous linen 
garments, fastened them together, wound the whole into 
balls, and lastly, twisted sixty of these threads into one tough 
line ; which was then wound up, and kept for further use. 

The next operation was that of ladder-making : for, as 
they resolved to attempt a passage up the chimney of their 
room, and then descend from the top of the Bastile walls 
into the ditch, a great length of rope-ladder became abso- 
lutely requisite. But the rope-lines would not of themselves 
make ladders : there must be wood for the numerous steps : 
and where could this be obtained ? The jailers became, in 
this instance, the unconscious agents for supplying the means 
of constructing the ladders, the wooden parts of which were 
procured from the billets brought in at stated times for fuel. 

So great was the quantity of rope required, that more 
than four hundred and fifty yards were manufactured by these 
energetic men ; and the period thus occupied exceeded 
eighteen months. That such an enormous length of rope 
could be made from the linen of two prisoners may seem to 
most readers an impossibility ; but Latude’s own statement 
is positive on this point ; and there was no reason for a de- 
liberate falsehood respecting such a matter. The assertion 
is also confirmed bj the long ladders used in the escape of 
himself and D ’Alegre. It must be remmnbered that the 
two prisoners had a great quantity of linen articles of dress, 
sufficient, probably, to last each for half-a-year, an abundance 
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required in a place where few facilities for frequent laundry 
operations existed. 

Of these linen rope-ladders there was, first, one fifty yards 
long, by which they hoped to lower themselves from the 
ramparts of the Bastile to the ground ; and as the same 
length was required on each side of the ladder, one hundred 
and twenty yards were necessary for one ladder. The 
peculiar structure of the Bastile walls required the addition 
of another hundred yards ; for the upper parts projected like 
an overhanging rampart, beyond the face of the wall ; and 
he who should attempt to descend from this projection by a 
rope would of course be swung to and fro in the air, and be 
dashed against the wall. This danger being foreseen by 
Latude, some apparatus for steadying the descent was neces- 
sary, before any attempt to escape could be made. If the 
assistance of a friend outside the walls had been within 
reach, the difficulty might have been easily obviated, as the 
bottom of the rope-ladder could have been fixed to one place 
by the efforts of a strong man. 

Such co-operation being impossible, the captives resolved 
to make a long line, which, being fastened to the upper part 
of the wall, and passed over a rough sort of pulley, should 
be gradually loosened as the party descended ; and thus he 
might steady himself by repeated tuggings whenever the 
vibrations became dangerous. 

The reader will now see the necessity for preparing so 
much rope, especially as other pieces were required to cover 
the wooden steps of the long ladder, lest their concussion 
against the wall should alarm the sentinels. 

The construction of such a ladder was enough to test the 
energies and exhaust the patience of the prisoners, but the 
production of a second required the application of still greater 
perseverance and skill. This was an upright ladder, which 
might be as necessary as that of rope ; for though the latter 
would enable them to descend, it supplied no means for 
mounting to the top of walls or towers. How an upright 
and firm ladder twenty feet high could be made from short 
billets of firewood was a problem over which a skilful car- 
penter might have puzzled for many a day and night without 
discovering a solution. But it is often seen that energy com- 
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bined with patience produces results bearing all the marks 
of genius ; and the reader will therefore expect to hear that 
this ladder was constructed. An old candlestick was, by dint 
of rubbing and beating, turned into a saw ; the steel of the 
tinder-box had already furnished a knife ; and by these tools 
the work was accomplished. One billet wps morticed into 
another by means of pegs so arranged that the upright pole 
of the ladder might remain in a perpendicular position, and 
bear the weight of a man. 

When finished, the self-taught mechanists were delighted 
with their work, which was long preserved in the museum 
of the Bastile, for the study of all who were desirous of as- 
certaining the development of human ingenuity under the 
excitement produced by the hopes of liberty. 

When this ancient fortress fell before the assaults of the 
revolutionary populace in 1789, the works of Latude and 
D ’Alegre were exhibited to the multitudes of Paris, and pro- 
cured for the victims of Pompadour the sympathy of a whole 
nation. To this feeling of pity the spectators added that of 
admiration of the skilful resources displayed by these prison 
curiosities ; for it must be admitted that a box of linen, some 
firewood, an old candlestick, and a tinder-box, did not furnish 
a vast magazine of resources from which to form an apparatus 
for escape. 

But how was the vigilance of the jailers eluded during the 
long time occupied in these preparations ? and by what 
means were the numerous chips of wood, ends of linen 
thread, and the various unavoidable signs of such works, 
concealed ? The cavity under the floor enabled the prisoners 
to hide each article when finished, and thus the long coils of 
rope, with the wooden steps fastened ready for use, and also 
the ladder, were safely stowed away. The cavity itself might 
have been detected had the officers examined the room mi- 
nutely — the marks where the floor had been raised would 
have betrayed the whole design ; but no suspicion appears 
to have entered the heads of the officials ; and the spot was 
secured from a cursory glance by the accumulation of the 
furniture in that part of the room. The various chips and 
fragments caused by the rope and ladder-making were 
burned or put into the hollow as soon as possible. Thus 
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no sign indicated the nature of the operation carried on in 
the apartment. 

To render themselves still more secure from detection, and 
to guard against the ears as well as the eyes of the jailers, 
Latude and his companion agreed upon a species of lan- 
guage which should be known only to themselves ; and this 
enabled them to converse about their operations without ex- 
citing the suspicions of their attendants, should they at any 
time listen to the talk of the prisoners. A number of peculiar 
terms were applied to the different tools and implements upon 
which they were engaged. Thus, the knife made from the 
steel was called the puppy-dog ; the saw, the monkey ; the 
hooks made from the table-hinges were named Tubal- Cain ; 
a ball of linen thread bore the loving title of the little bro- 
ther ; whilst the ladder was designated, very appropriately, 
Jacob ; the steps or rounds were sheep ; and the classical 
knowledge of Latude induced him to name the cavity Poly- 
phemus. Some of these terms were probably wholly unknown 
to the prison officers ; but it must have sounded strangely to 
hear puppy-dog and monkey, Jacob and little brother, jumbled 
together in a sentence ; and this singular verbal medley did, 
no doubt, often contribute to throw a gleam of merry delight 
across the anxious operatives. 

When the ladders were completed, the second great work 
— that of forming a passage up the chimney — was to be un- 
dertaken. This was likely to prove a formidable task, strong 
bars of iron being fixed across the flue, and cemented into 
the sides with mortar as hard as stone ; and to remove these 
the sharpened table hinges were their only tools. The work, 
too, must be carried on during the night ; and it was soon 
ascertained that, with the utmost labour, not more than one- 
eighth of an inch oould be loosened round a bar in the course 
of a whole night ; for the dreadful nature of the operation 
prevented the work being carried on for more than an hour 
at a time. Even in this short space their hands were so tom 
that every finger streamed with blood. They, nevertheless, 
proceeded night by night, first extracting one bar and then 
another, for about half-a-year, when they had the delight 
of removing the last iron which guarded the top of the 
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Thus, after two years of the most persevering efforts, a 
passage was opened for egress from the dungeon in which 
the Marchioness de Pompadour hod destined them to end 
their days. Now the delighted captives felt that the gloomy 
ground of St. Paul’s, the burial-place of the Bastile, might 
not be their final rest, and eagerly prepared to use the means 
which had been so long preparing. Cautiously were the nu- 
merous wooden steps affixed to the long lines of rope, and 
thus the ladders fitted for use. Two bars of iron were also 
selected from the chimney to break through a wall near the 
Bastile ditch ; and to these was added a piercer, made from a 
bedstead screw. 

All being ready, the night of the 25th of February, 1756, 
was chosen for the great attempt of breaking out of this 
strong fortress. A box was filled with some apparel, and a 
bottle of brandy provided ; for the Seine, having then over- 
flowed, had filled the fortress ditches with water, in which 
it would be necessary to stand for some time, whilst piercing 
the moat wall. The iron bars were covered with cloth, and 
thus prevented from making a noise, should one strike 
against the other. The hour at last arrived when the turnkey, 
taking his leave for the night, locked in the prisoners, little 
suspecting the thoughts which at that moment agitated the 
hearts of the two friends. 

In a short time the work was begun by Latude ascending 
the chimney — a task which he soon accomplished, but not 
before his knees and elbows were covered with blood, from 
the friction against the hard walls. When he began, a sharp 
rheumatism almost disabled his left arm ; but this pain was 
soon forgotten in the strong excitement of the work, and by 
the agony of the ascent. Latude lowered the rope from the 
summit, and drew up the various ladders, the box, and lastly, 
D ’Alegre himself. 

Strange, we may suppose, were the feelings with which the 
escaping men looked from their dizzy height upon Paris below, 
and heard its sounds of joy and business, as courtiers, mer- 
chants, and the meaner multitude of its population, hurried 
along, careless of the gloomy prison which frowned upon 
their homes. 

The murky night concealed Latude and his friend from 
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observation, as, clinging to the chimney’s summit, they 
hauled up the apparatus, and prepared for descent and es- 
cape. They next silently advanced towards the Tour du 
Tresor, and there resolved to descend from the rampart into 
the moat. One end of the ladder was firmly fastened to a 
cannon, and the other gently lowered into the ditch without 
exciting the leaBt alarm, a result attributable to tho ad- 
mirable forethought which had counselled the covering of 
all the wooden part with a soft casing, by which any collision 
against the walls was prevented from producing a sound. 

Latude now committed himself to the ladder, with a prayer 
to God for help, and began the perilous descent, keeping 
hold of the cord, which D ’Alegre gradually lowered, and by 
which the vibrations of the ladder were checked. Well was 
it that such precautions had been taken ; otherwise the 
daring Latude had been dashed to pieces against the BaBtile 
stones, by the violent oscillations of the rope to which he 
clung. Had the linen string been made a little too weak, 
or a single step imperfectly fastened, the attempt must have 
ended in his instant death, as no less than one hundred and 
fifty feet intervened between the summit of the wall and the 
edge of the moat. He at last felt the ground beneath his 
feet, and prepared, without a moment’s delay, to receive the 
box, and the other articles, passed down the rope by 
D ’Alegre, who then effected his descent. Latude kept the 
ladder from swinging, and, in a few minutes, both were 
delighted by the feeling that they were outside the Bastile 
walls. 

To carry away the rope ladder would have especially 
gratified the adventurers ; but as this was impossible, they 
were compelled to leave this result of two years* labour and 
thought, hanging to the cannon, ready, at the first dawn of 
day, to announce their escape. 

The ditch was still to be passed, and a wall on the other 
side broken through, ere liberty was in their possession ; for 
the design of scaling a parapet in another part was relin- 
quished, in consequence of hearing the footBteps of a sentinel 
near the spot. The moat was therefore crossed, though the 
water rose to their breasts, and sharp ice encrusted a great 
part of the surface. 
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The greatest risk was jet to be undergone, for the break- 
ing through the thick wall must be attended with much 
noise, and occupy a long time. But the hour for work had 
arrived ; and, casting aside all useless fear, they began to 
loosen the surface of the wall with the chimney-bars, hoping 
that a few hours would suffice for piercing a hole sufficiently 
wide for the passage of a man. The outer part soon yielded, 
being softened by the action of the water ; but the more pro- 
tected portions were hard as rock, and threatened to baffle 
the accomplishment of the prisoners’ hopes. Hour after hour 
was struck by the clocks of Paris, and still the agonizing 
men were wrenching and boring at the almost impenetrable 
barrier. 

During this trying operation they were up to their 
shoulders in the freezing water of the ditch. More than 
once, the terrible chill had nearly overcome them ; and but 
for the stimulus afforded by the brandy, both must have 
perished in the moat. 

The vehemence with which they plied the iron bars had 
nearly proved fatal to their attempt, as, several times, the 
noise seemed to reach the sentries, and the strong glare of a 
lantern was often turned upon the spot where they stood. 
To avoid detection by the patrols, they were forced fre- 
quently to plunge their heads under water, and remain silent 
until the light was removed. 

These unmistakeable symptoms of alarm on the part of 
the sentinels filled the workers with terror ; but to desist 
from their labour was ruin. The wearisome toil, therefore, 
continued, the hole becoming deeper each hour, but so 
slowly, that the light of morning would, they feared, find the 
task unfinished, and themselves undone. 

These apprehensions were not groundless, for the wall was 
more than four feet thick ; and the tenacity of the material 
increased the labours to a fearful extent ; whilst the constant 
fear of discovery from the sentinels necessarily interrupted 
the prosecution of the work. 

Fortunately, these labours were not doomed to end in 
failure. After nine hours of acute bodily and mental suffer- 
ing, the last fragment of the wall gave way, and the stars 
were seen through the opening. In a minute the men passed 
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through, not feeling, in their exultation, that frost which had 
been benumbing their limbs whilst in the moat. 

Both made directly for the high road, but had not gone 
many steps when they plunged into ten feet of water. The 
shock, however, did not deprive Latude of his presence of 
mind ; for, dashing out his arms, he swam towards the side, 
and Boon felt the ground underneath him again. Whilst 
rising, he had nearly perished in consequence of D ’ A16gre 
clutching him, and only escaped by striking off his drowning 
friend, whom, however, he caught the next moment by the 
hair of his head, and drew to the shallow part of the water. 

This unexpected peril had arisen from the fugitives not 
being aware that a water-course ran between the Bastile 
moat and the road. 

At last the highway was gained ; and in a few minutes 
after, a clock struck five, indicating how little time remained 
before daybreak would roveal the work of the night to the 
Bastile officers. To change their dress was now necessary, 
as their bodies were becoming so cramped that the least mo- 
tion was attended with acute suffering. So much had the 
prolonged work exhausted them, that neither could draw off 
the stiffened clothes without assistance from his companion ; 
but this change being effected, they proceed onwards until a 
coach was met, plying for hire, into which they got, and 
drove to the house of a tradesman known to Latude. 

What was said and done in the Bastile when the sentinels 
perceived the ladder suspended from the cannon, and the hole 
in the moat-wall ; what commotion was excited throughout 
the Parisian police by the news which soon spread through 
the courts of justice ; and what was the rage of the mar- 
chioness when the reports reached her, must be left to the 
reader’s imagination. 

Latude and his friend kept close in the house of the hos-> 
pitable man who had first received them, whilst the police 
were busily prying into every corner of Paris where it was 
deemed the fugitives might have taken refuge. Neither were 
the provincial officers idle, the roads being narrowly watched, 
and a strict scrutiny maintained in the frontier cities. 

For a whole month the two friends remained hidden ; but it 
was judged inexpedient to remain longer in Paris, and they 
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resolved to escape from France. To give greater facilities 
for this attempt, it was agreed that they should depart at 
different times ; and in pursuance of this plan, D ’Alegre left 
Fans dressed as a peasant, and reached Brussels without 
difficulty, whence he sent information of his arrival to 
Latude, who then prepared to follow his friend. 

Disguising himself as a domestic, and taking with him a 
set of documents connected with a law-suit, the better to lull 
suspicion, he set out on his journey to the frontier. Some 
miles from Paris, he entered a diligence going to Valen- 
ciennes, winch place he did not reach without numerous 
risks, being several times examined by the authorities at the 
different towns through which he passed, but escaping de- 
tention by means of his fictitious papers. From Valenciennes 
he departed for Brussels, where he arrived iu safety. 

Ouee his feelings were nearly betraying him in the follow- 
ing manner : When the diligence was close to tho frontier 
line which then divided the low countries from France, some 
of the passengers were walking, and amongst them Latude. 
No sooner did he reach the Flemish side than he fell on his 
knees, and kissed the ground, all prudential considerations 
being, for the moment, forgotten, in the joyful emotions 
which then filled his heart. To his surprised fellow-travellers 
he instantly narrated a fictitious account of a great peril, 
from which he had formerly escaped on that very spot ; and 
the story seems to have satisfied them. 

When Latude reached Brussels, he repaired to pie ren- 
dezvous previously agreed upon between himself and his 
friend ; but to his inquiries for D’Al£gre, the master of the 
hotel returned such confused replies, that Latude became con- 
vinced some unfortunate occurrence had happened, the nature 
of which completely baffled his conjectures. That his 
friend had boon seised by the agents of the French police 
seemed the most probable solution of the difficulty ; but “ how 
could such an event happen on the Austrian soil ?” was the 
question which now arose in the mind of Latude. 

Fears for his own safety were mingled with apprehensions 
for D ’Alegre ; for if the latter had been carried off from 
Brussels, the same result might justly be dreaded by himself. 
To retire secretly from this city was most desirable, as the 
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inquiries made at the hotel might reach the ears of the 
French agents, and lead to his detection. He therefore en- 
tered a boat about to depart for Antwerp, and was soon tra- 
velling towards the Scheldt, in company with many merry 
Flemings and Dutchmen. 

Amongst the various subjects of conversation, Latude was 
startled by one which instantly absorbed all his attention. 
This was no less than an account of the escape of himself 
and D* Alegre from the Bastile ; but to this was appended 
the alarming intimation that one had been traced to Brussels, 
where he was apprehended, and taken to Lille. 

This intelligence explained at once the disappearance of 
D ’Alegre, and warned Latude that the police were in full 
pursuit. The distressing news induced him to hasten from 
Antwerp to Bergen-op-Zoom, where he hired a small room in 
the poorest quarter of the town, and hoped to remain con- 
cealed till the search should relax. In was then his intention 
to proceed to Amsterdam, where he expected to live unmo- 
lested, and procure supplies from his relatives. 

But whilst waiting for the pursuit to slacken, another evil 
was to be dreaded, being no less a calamity than the want 
of money, without which even the shelter of his poor room in 
Bergen-op-Zoom would not long be enjoyed. One part of 
his money, sufficient to pay for a passage to Amsterdam, was 
put aside, after which a small sum only remained ; and this 
being speedily exhausted, he found himself on the verge of 
starvation. To use the passage-money for his support was to 
lose the means of reaching the Dutch capital ; for although 
a request had been sent to his father for supplies, there was 
much reason for suspecting that the transmission of funds 
might be prevented by the vigilance of the police. 

In this emergency he was sometimes compelled to collect 
wild herbs, and mix them with rye-bread ; on which food 
having subsisted for a short time, he determined to set off 
for Amsterdam without further delay. 

It was his good fortune to meet with a kind-hearted though 
blunt Dutchman, who, seeing Latude ’s miserable condition 
and wretched food, invited him to partake of his own more 
ample fare, and promised to introduce him to a Frenchman 
in Amsterdam, from whom shelter would doubtless be readily 
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obtained. The benevolent Hollander, whose name was 
Teerhorst, proved as good as he had promised, and even 
provided Latude with a lodging in his own humble home, 
when the Frenchman to whom he had sent the fugitive re- 
fused the slightest assistance to his distressed countryman. 

The home of Teerhorst was of the poorest kind, consist- 
ing of a cellar, divided into two parts, in which his business 
was carried on, and where his family dwelt, so that little ac- 
commodation could be given to the new-comer. But whatever 
generous efforts could effect for the alleviation of Latude ’s 
miseries was gladly undertaken by this Christian-hearted 
family, without the least prospect of reward, save the rich 
pleasure of doing good. 

After some time, Latude discovered a Frenchman named 
Louis Clergue, who determined to relieve the generous 
Dutchman of his charge, by receiving the fugitive into his 
own house ; which being accomplished, Latude found himself 
in comfort again, for his new benefactor, being both rich and 
benevolent, quickly provided every requisite for his guest’s 
happiness, who now changed his linen for the first time 
during forty days. M. Clergue, having thus attended to the 
immediate wants of his unfortunate countryman, began to 
contrive for his future safety ; and, calling a few trusty 
friends together, related the whole account of Latude ’s suffer- 
ings, ending with a request for their assistance to place the 
late prisoner where he might be secure from the malice of 
his enemies. All agreed that Amsterdam was the safest 
abode, feeling assured that the state s-general would never 
stoop to the baseness of surrendering up a gentleman who 
had taken refuge within their territory. 

Latude and his friend now hoped that peace and freedom 
were obtained, though at the price of an exile from France. 
Whilst indulging in the delights of security, thoughts of 
D’Aldgre would constantly cross the imagination of Latude, 
and cast a gloom over his happiest hours, when he reflected 
on the share that unfortunate man had borne in their perilous 
escape from prison, and the delight with which he had anti- 
cipated a re-union in Brussels. 

But a change, and that a gloomy one, was approaching 
Latude, who was Utile aware of the plans in operation at 
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that time to arrest him, even within the Dutch territory. He 
had changed his name, hoping thus to elude the search of 
the hirelings of the marchioness ; but the suspension of all 
intercourse between himself and his father often suggested 
the apprehension that his correspondence must have been 
intercepted. 

At last this fear seemed to be without foundation ; for a 
letter from his father, containing an order upon a banker in 
Amsterdam, arrived ; to whose house he immediately pro- 
ceeded, anxious to secure the long-expected funds. He left 
the home of his friend, M. Clergue, and entered that pleasant 
abode no more ; for, whilst passing witli a light heart through 
a street, he was rudely seized by some men, armed with 
heavy sticks, who declared themselves authorized by the 
Dutch authorities to apprehend him as a notorious criminal. 
To all his indignant remonstrances nought, save insult, was 
returned ; upon which, Latude appealed to the passing 
crowds of citizens, who quickly collected round the officers, 
and seemed, at one time, determined to prevent the detention 
of the prisoner. The police, however, cleared the way with 
their clubs ; and one struck Latude so violently on the neck 
that ho fell, stunned, to the ground. 

This shameful seizure had been brought about by French 
intrigues, combined (the truth must be told) with the base- 
ness of the Dutch authorities, who had been prevailed upon 
to permit so gross a violation of their rights for the gratifi- 
cation of Pompadour. It is even alleged that the French 
ambassador had stooped to the villanous work of bribing some 
of the Dutch officials ; but the infamy of the latter is deep 
enough without the addition of such a charge. 

It appears that the French police had traced Latude to 
Amsterdam, and, having discovered his assumed name, in- 
tercepted the correspondence with his friends, and thus be- 
came acquainted with all his plans and movements. To 
seize him without the sanction of the Dutch government was 
deemed too dangerous an experiment ; and a series of nego- 
tiations ensued, to gain permission to arrest Latude as a 
criminal of the deepest dye, whose intrigues would prove 
dangerous to those who harboured him. What farther means 
were employed to attain the end are buried in secresy, and 
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will, in all probability, never become known, unless by one of 
those events which often throw into the hands of scrutinizing 
antiquaries heaps of old family and official papers. Some 
such bundle of Dutch documents, bearing date 1756, may 
one day throw further light on the tricky manoeuvres by 
which the rulers of Amsterdam allowed themselves to be 
made the tools of French despotism. 

Let us now follow Latude, whom we left stunned in one of 
the streets of the city. Upon the return of consciousness he 
found himself not in the comfortable house of Louis Clergue, 
but lying on some straw in a place totally dark : light was 
not, however, needed to show him that he was again in a 
dungeon. A French officer came in the morning, and in- 
sulted him by describing the great interest taken in his wel- 
fare by the Marchioness de Pompadour. His enemies were 
not able to carry off Latude immediately to France, as per- 
mission had to be obtained from the Austrian government for 
conveying him through Belgium. During this delay, which 
lasted nine days, various efforts were made on his behalf by 
his friend M. Clergue, who endeavoured to prevail on the 
citizens of Amsterdam to frame a remonstrance against this 
violation of their rights. But before any effectual steps could 
be taken, the expected authority arrived from the Austrian 
officials, and on the 9th of June, 1756, at two in the morn- 
ing, the victim of court malice was quietly removed from the 
dungeon into a boat, and carried from the city, where the 
contrast between private charity and state treachery had been 
so powerfully developed. 

The prisoner was ironed in the most barbarous manner ; 
a leathern belt being fastened round his body, and his arms 
secured by rings fixed to the belt, so that he was incapable 
of the least motion, and was fed by one of Hie officers. At 
length the remonstrances of some of the passengers, who 
threatened to cut the belt, induced the police to remove the 
cramping leather, for which they substituted a chain on the 
right arm of the prisoner, by which he was linked to one of 
the keepers. When Latude arrived on French ground heavy 
fetters were placed on his legs ; and thus manacled, the misera- 
ble man again beheld in a few days the hated towers of the 
Bastile, whence he could never more hope to escape. As he 
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eutored the courts of the prison he silently bade adieu to the 
world, and felt as if descending alive into the grave. Tumul- 
tuous was the joy which his arrival produced in the Bastile 
from the highest to the lowest of its officers ; all had felt his 
escape to be a public proclamation of their inability to cope 
with the efforts of an unaided prisoner, and the recapture was, 
therefore, a signal triumph for these long-baffied ministers of 
despotism. No indignation was shewn towards their return- 
ing captive, upon whose daring ingenuity all looked with that 
appreciation which the rudest men bestow on those who van- 
quish extraordinary obstacles. This Latude had done, and 
he was, therefore, the hero of the Bastile narratives, and re- 
garded with a feeling of admiration combined with dread, like 
that with which the keeper of a Bengal tiger would approach 
the cage of his captive. 

The fears of the turnkeys were plainly indicated by the 
kind of dungeon now selected for Latude, which bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to a tomb, being excavated in the ground, 
exposed to flooding from the overflowing of the Seine, and 
swarming with large rats, which seemed quite at home in the 
dark and noxious hole. Into this grave a pale ray of light 
entered through a narrow opening in the thick wall, disclosing 
the sides of the dungeon dripping with damps, and covered 
with the slimy trails of insects, which with the rats seemed 
the only creatures capable of existing within the vault. Here 
then was the unfortunate Latude, the son of a French Mar- 
quis, immured with heavy irons riveted on his hands and feet, 
wretched rags for clothing, and a heap of straw for his bed. 
To describe the kind of life passed for nearly three years and 
a-half in this horrible hole would be but a repetition of the 
same daily thoughts and feelings, which at one time raised 
him to almost maniac frenzy, at another depressed him to the 
melancholy quiescence of despair : such were the alterna- 
tions of these three years and a-half in the dungeon. How 
was the prisoner saved fron idiotcy, being excluded from men 
and books, without the sight of even a flower growing on the 
prison walls to stimulate his mind to healthy action ? Men- 
tion is made of a naturalist who occupied many years of his 
life in examining the structure of the snail, and noting the 
different muscles and various adaptations of the animal’s con- 
figuration of its mode of life. But this was not in a dun- 
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geon ; the work was relieved by constant intercourse with 
men, and by participating in the usual business of the world. 
Latude was no anatomist ; and, therefore, the numerous in- 
sects which crawled to and fro on the dungeon walls did not 
divert his mind from its miserable speculations. Not so, 
however, with the rats ; these creatures, so generally ab- 
horred, became in all probability the means of saving the 
prisoner from madness through the interest awakened in his 
mind by their surprising tameness. Latude described in after 
yearB the delight afforded by the companionship established 
between himself and these animals, for they became so inti- 
mate that he tamed most completely a whole colony, and 
learned to distinguish one from another, amusing his fancy 
by giving names to each, and appropriating every day a por- 
tion of his food to these novel friends. He appears to have 
commenced the training process by attracting the attention 
of one patriarchal-looking rat with crumbs of bread thrown on 
the dungeon floor. This privileged rat was not long suffered 
to enjoy his monopoly, others put in their claim to a share, 
and at last the whole body regularly assembled round the 
prisoner for their rations. 

The prisoner merrily describes these rats as “ his family 
circle/ * and details the familiarities of “ his family’ * with an 
interest natural in one whose hours of prison-solitude had been 
relieved by their frisks and gambols. Seldom have the manners 
of a rat colony been so diligently noted, for rarely does it happen 
that the most wretched criminals are doomed to such extremi- 
ties of suffering. This narrative shews on what resources the 
mind of man may become dependant when cut off from its 
usual occupations, and unaccustomed to that abstract kind of 
thinking which is independent of books and all visible aids to 
reflection. A Malebranche, or a Berkeley might perhaps have 
found ample work in long trains of metaphysical speculation, 
to which the quiet of a dungeon would not have been un- 
favourable. But to a man of active habits like Latude, there 
was no escape from the deepest melancholy except by turning 
his meditations to some visible object which, by presenting a 
succession of changes, might divert the mind from fixing on 
its own misery : such a result was effected by the society 
of these rats, their comings and goings, their battles and 
games. m 
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Another source of far more refined pleasure was opened to 
him by accident. One day the bundle of straw for his bed 
had been flung into a corner of the dungeon without exciting 
much attention ; at length a branch of elder wood was ob- 
served twisted round the straw, and Latude conceived the 
idea of making a pipe from the hollow stem, a thing which 
he had doubtless often seen done by the shepherd boys in his 
younger days. To form the pipe would have been a very 
simple affair to a school-boy furnished with his pocket knife ; 
but became a matter of no small difficulty to a fettered man, 
who was without even a nail to work with. But the ingeni- 
ous constructor of the ladder in the Bastile was not to be 
baffied ; he managed to tear off a buckle which fastened a 
part of his dress, and pressing it against the fetters on his 
feet, formed, after many efforts, a rude kind of awl, by which 
ho in time constructed a pipe from the elder twig. The 
melody from such an instrument would not have been pleas- 
ing in the ears of the Royal Academy of Music, but it pro- 
vided a full and efficient concert for Latude, who was trans- 
ported by the sounds. The famed Paganini found solace 
from his violin, and developed its powers in a prison ; and 
though Latude had not the musical power of this great per- 
former, he did all that mortal could to elicit harmony from 
his instrument, which, when a grey-headed old man, and freed 
from the terrors of the Bastile, he fondly cherished, and de- 
lighted to exhibit to all who heard his oft-repeated history 
from his own mouth. 

But, notwithstanding these various alleviations, his health 
gave way under the damp and ceaseless exhalations of his 
subterranean prison, from which the jailers refused to remove 
him, though the Bastile physician certified that his life was 
endangered by remaining in such a hole. At length the Seine 
rose above its banks, and nearly filled the dungeon with 
water, when a removal became necessary for the jailer’s 
relief, who had to wade through the water to the prisoner. 

This caused a separation between Latude and his four- 
footed friends, but introduced him to a better room, where a 
purer air restored in some degree his worn-out body. Solitude 
and the black prospect of perpetual imprisonment yet remained 
to harass his mind in the undisturbed silence that reigned 
day and night in the prison. It seemed appointed that ani- 
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male should be bis consolers in whatever part of the Bastile 
his lot was cast ; some pigeons settled on his window-sill, and 
became in a short time so effectually tamed as to breed in his 
room, and their lively habits afforded him still more pleasure 
than he had derived from the rats. A mortification was, 
however, in store for him ; one of the jailers had expressed 
vindictive feelings towards the prisoner on account of his dar- 
ing escape, for which the man had been severely blamed by 
his superiors. He now resolved to thwart Latude in the en- 
joyment of his winged pets, insisting upon receiving pay from 
the captive for permitting him to have the pigeons in his 
prison. As Latude had no money, the man declared he must 
receive half the daily allowance of wine at that time ordered 
by the doctor for the prisoner, who refused to gratify the ma- 
lignant wretch by surrendering the cordial so necessary for 
his convalescence. The man entered the room next day with 
an order from the governor for the slaughter of the pigeons ; 
upon which the enraged Latude, resolved to prevent the brutal 
jailer from executing his wish, rushed upon his pets and killed 
them himself. Long afterwards he described the remorse 
with which he contemplated the death of his birds. It is, 
perhaps, needless to say that the cruel laws of the Bastile 
would not have required such a sacrifice from a prisoner, and 
that the order was a forgery. Whilst Latude had been con- 
tending with the horrors of his dungeon, and seeking relief 
from maddening thoughts in the society of rats, his mind was 
also intent upon the execution of a plan by which he hoped to 
obtain the favourable consideration of the government. This 
was a device for increasing the efficiency of the French army ; 
by suggesting that the halberts which the non-commissioned 
officers carried should be exchanged for muskets ; for, as 
about every twentieth man carried a halbert, one-twentieth 
of the line was unable to injure the foe except in close engage- 
ment ; but by the substitution of the musket these officers 
could add their fire to that of the column. Some items of 
this scheme had been jotted down when in the rat hole ; but 
how was this effected ? With his own blood drawn from his 
fingers by pricking them with fish bones reserved from the 
fragments of a dinner. These bones were his pens ; 
and as to the paper, tliis was formed by beating some 
moistened bread into a paste, which, when dried, received the 
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impression of a few characters traced in blood upon them. 
This dreadful experiment had nearly cost Latude his hand, as 
the fingers became inflamed to an alarming degree by the 
frequent lancings. The particulars thus noted down and pre- 
served were communicated to the Bastile priest, for whom, 
Latude feigning illness, had sent. The plan reached the 
king ; it was even adopted in the army ; and, what was the 
benefit to Latude ? Simply a permission to walk for two 
hours each day on the ramparts of the prison. 

He now resolved to transmit another proposal, having for 
its object the welfare of the army. He pointed out a mode 
by which a pension fund for the widows of soldiers killed in 
battle might be created, without the least drain upon the 
treasury. This plan was sent to the Minister of State, and 
even adopted so far as the creation of a fund was concerned ; 
but neither the imprisoned proposer nor the widows received 
the least advantage. This barbarous neglect irritated Latude 
almost to desperation, and he resolved to draw up a detail of 
his sufferings, with a history of the Marchioness de Pompa- 
dour, in which he narrated those facts of her early life most 
likely to expose her to the ridicule of Paris. Could such an 
account be drawn up, he resolved to fling it into the Rue 
St. Antoine whilst walking on the ramparts, with the hope 
that some daring publisher might come to a knowledge of the 
contents, and give them to the world. It was easy to conceive 
this plan, but the execution involved much difficulty ; for how 
could such an account be written by a man without a single 
pen, an inch of paper, or a grain of ink ? Some old books 
were in his room, and upon the margins or between the lines 
of these sufficient might be written to gratify his fiercest in- 
dignation ; but pen and ink were beyond his reach, and the 
former plan of using his own blood could not be trusted for 
so large a piece of writing. The ingenuity of Latude dis- 
covered a mode of procuring both these essentials in a man- 
ner which might well excuse some of the ignorant jailers 
for regarding him as a man in league with supernatural 
beings. A sou was transformed into a pen, by beating it 
out to a thin plate, and then twisting this metal-slip into a 
cylindrical form with a sloping point, in a manner which the 
manufacturers of the Perryan pens might be puzzled to imi- 
tate. The production of ink was a more difficult matter. 
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Could some sooty substance be procured, a fluid sufficiently 
dark for marking paper might be obtained ; but no such sub- 
stance was within his reach. A fire was necessary for the 
production of soot, and a series of plans for gaining this es- 
sential were now devised. 

A feigned sore-throat induced the doctor to allow hhn a 
little oil ; a pretended tooth-ache procured him the loan of a 
tobacco-pipe from one of the sentinels, with the fire from the 
ashes of which he lighted a few cotton threads, twisted into a 
kind of wick, and placed in the oil. This wick had been ob- 
tained by drawing out the ends of the warp from a part of 
his apparel, in the same manner as on a former occasion he 
had procured materials for his rope-ladders. The moment 
when he saw the wick take fire was one of intense gratifica- 
tion ; and, he gazed upon the novel sight with a rapture far 
exceeding that ever excited by the most gorgeous sun-rise 
witnessed in his days of liberty. Over the burning wick a 
plate was held, on the bottom of which the smoke formed 
soot, which being scraped off afforded one of the elements for 
the manufacture of ink. He next attempted to mix the soot 
with water ; but found this impossible, as it would only float on 
the surface. Some substance* capable of uniting the soot 
with the water was wanted ; a syrup would accomplish this, 
and, accordingly, this was at length obtained from the doctor 
under pretence of a cold. Ink was thus procured, and the 
prisoner commenced the strange history of sufferings under- 
gone by himself, and the infamous life of the Marchioness de 
Pompadour. 

Singular narratives have been drawn up in dungeons, but 
few could exhibit more of the marvellous than the various cir- 
cumstances connected with this work of Latude. He soon 
finished the document, and bound it up in a wrapper made 
from the lining of his breeches, after which an oppor- 
tunity was eagerly sought for throwing this curiosity of 
literature into the street. But Latude had already decided 
against flinging his production * at hazard into the avenue 
below, resolving to attract the attention of some of the dwel- 
lers in the houses surrounding the Bastile, and then cast the 
packet from the walls. To arrest the attention of persons 
beneath would not be difficult, as the sight of a prisoner 
walking on the ramparts was, of itself, enough to draw the 
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gaze of many ; but to give sueb persons a special interest in 
any one prisoner some signs were absolutely essential, and 
these could not be made whilst Latude was attended by the 
soldiers, who always watched him during his walks. 

To get rid of these was now the grand point, or at least 
to obtain the privilege of walking at some distance from such 
officious guardians. One was an old talkative fellow, whom 
Latude managed so effectually to disgust by repeated con- 
tradictions, and by running with all his speed to and fro on 
the ramparts, that he was at last induced to remain at one 
end of the esplanade chatting with his companion, a serjeant, 
but keeping a close watch upon the prisoner, who often re- 
mained for several minutes at one point as if noticing the 
various objects below. By these means he at last caught the 
attention of two women, accustomed to work at a window of 
a neighbouring house ; and when he had sufficiently excited 
their attention by oft-repeated signs, an opportunity was 
taken for throwing the bundle into the street unobserved by 
his attendants, when he saw one of the women pick up the 
important paper, which being directed to one of his friends 
would no doubt be used according to his wishes. This hap- 
pened in September, 1763, seven years after his seizure at 
Amsterdam, and fourteen from the date of his first imprison- 
ment. What results he anticipated from the publication of 
such a document beyond heaping some additional infamy on 
the Marchioness de Pompadour it is difficult to imagine. As 
his long captivity had arisen from her indignation, he could 
not hope that freedom would flow from her exasperation. 
Desperation and a desire of revenge were probably the ruling 
motives of the deed, unless he expected to terrify his foe by 
the many proofs given of his acquaintance with some of the 
more private scenes of her life. Latude now waited with a 
beating heart for the issue of his scheme, and often paused 
before the window where the two women sat, whose gestures 
after some time seemed indicative of pleasure, and induced 
him to expect a favourable event. Three months elapsed, 
but no decisive result ensued ; no intimations of success ap- 
peared, nor did increased severities indicate any additional 
irritation in the minds of his enemies. One circumstance 
alone gave hope, the increasing signs of pleasure exhibited by 
the women, which he inferred had reference to some ap- 
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proaching benefit. At last a decisive moment came : Latude 
was eagerly pacing tbe ramparts on the morning of the 18th 
of Apnl, 1764, when he perceived the two women gesticu- 
lating at the window in an extraordinary way, after which a 
large board was held up to his view, on which he read, with 
a delight no tongue can utter, the startling words, “ The 
Marchioness de Pompadour died yesterday. He now deemed 
his woes were over ; the death of the marchioness, his 
jailers had often assured him, would be the end of his im- 
prisonment ; and such was his expectation of an immediate 
liberation, that he began to arrange matters for meeting his 
friends. Some days passed away, but still no order for his 
exit came. Latude now wrote to M. Sartine, the head of the 
police, demanding his liberty. This functionary soon ap- 
peared, and, in a rage, demanded by what means he obtained 
information of the death of the marchioness, for M. Sartine 
had given strict orders that this event should not be com- 
municated to the prisoners. Latude refused to name his 
informants, when the wretch declared that the prison gates 
should never open again to him : such was the power placed 
in the hands of a government hireling, by the infamous sys- 
tem then tolerated in France. M. Sartine could not indulge 
his malice against Latude without much scheming. He had 
already promised the friends of the captive, that with the 
death of the Marchioness liberty should be granted to the 
victim of her anger, and something like appearances must be 
observed towards those relatives. M. Sartine accordingly 
declared that Latude ’s long imprisonment had so formed his 
habits, that an immediate discharge might be attended with 
fatal consequences to his reason or his life, and that a short 
period of ease and tranquillity in a monastery might prepare 
him for again returning to the business of the world. These 
hypocritical pretences were believed by many, and the 
wretched Latude could but hope that the worst was already 
over. One night, the 14th of August, he was conducted from 
the Bastile dungeon to a carriage in which he was nearly bent 
double by an iron chain, so barbarously fastened to his neck 
and legs that the pain was likened by the sufferer to the 
torture of being broken on the wheel. He was in this man- 
ner conveyed to Vincennes, whence he had already once 
effected his own liberation, and had thus the singular fate of 
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being reconducted to the very prisons from each of winch he 
had once escaped. Here he remained for eight months, at 
the end of which time the reader will be surprised to hear 
that this daring man again effected his escape in spite of all 
the precautions suggested to the guards by his former exploits 
in prison-breaking. Latude had been allowed to walk in the 
garden attended by sentries, and during one of these airings 
in November, 1765, a dense fog came on suddenly. Latude 
instantly dashed from the guards, and joining in the cry of 
“ seize him,” which they raised, darted past one sentry 
before the man could understand the affair, and approaching 
another, as if intending to surrender, sprung upon the man 
and wrenched his musket from him, after which he cleared 
the garden boundaries, and rushing headlong over all ob- 
stacles found himself at length in the park, where he lay 
concealed till night, and then set out for Paris. When he 
arrived in the capital he hastened to the residence of the two 
women with whom he had communicated from the Bastile ram- 
parts, thus taking refuge under tho very shadow of his late 
prison. In the house of these kind persons he found an asy- 
lum, and addressed from it a letter to M. Sartine, imploring 
him to permit rest at last to visit one whose best days had 
already been consumed in dungeons. No result followed 
from this appeal, but Latude soon heard that the police were 
in active search for the man whose daring seemed to bid defi- 
ance to prison bars, and that a thousand crowns was the 
reward offered to those who should arrest him. He now re- 
solved to seek the protection of the Due de Choiseul, the 
prime minister ; and having written to this high officer, stating 
that ho would present himself for audience at Fontainbleau 
on December the 18th, he set out to plead his cause, and 
declare his sufferings to one from whose superior character 
he hoped for that justice which corruption seemed to have 
driven from France. To reach Fontainbleau was a task of 
great difficulty for one who dared not travel along the com • 
mon roads, nor march in the day for fear of arrest ; whilst the 
intense frost and the snow, joined to hunger, exhausted the 
little strength which the long sufferings of his prison-life had 
spared. But Fontainbleau was at length reached ; and what 
awaited him there ? To the Due de Choiseul he was not 
allowed to approach, being seized by the messengers of M. 
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Sartinc soon after his arm*], and reconducted to Vincennes 
for the third time. The worst dungeon, marked A, was 
allotted him, into which no light ever entered except when the 
jailer opened the iron door, and was only seven feet long and 
six wide. Now his constitution yielded to multiplied woes, 
every part of his body swelled as if attacked by an universal 
dropsy, and in this dungeon Latude had undoubtedly died, 
had he not been removed by the kind-hearted governor Guy- 
onnet, who, though threatened on account of the recent escape 
of Latude, sought to alleviate his misery by all possible 
relaxations from the savage orders of the narrow-souled M. 
Sartine. 

The prisoner gave up for the present all further attempts 
to escape, but exercised his ingenuity in devising means for 
» opening a communication with some of his fellow-prisoners, 
from whom he was isolated with extraordinary care. The 
garden was close to his dungeon ; in this the prisoners, ex- 
cept Latude, were allowed to walk each by himself every day; 
and to hold conversation with somo of these, it was necessary 
to bore a hole through a wall five feet in thickness. A man 
always on the watch for opportunities soon finds how nume- 
rous are the chances in his favour ; and thus it proved with 
Latude, who contrived to pick up at different times a frag- 
ment of an old sword and a piece of iron hoop. With these 
he began to bore through the wall, and persevered for more 
than two years digging into the mass, when a space was 
opened sufficient to allow articles to be passed from one side 
to the other, whilst ample facilities were afforded for con- 
versation between Latude and his fellow-captives. By thrust- 
ing a long stick through the hole, he soon gained the attention 
of several persons, and discovered no less than three who had 
been imprisoned for writing or speaking disrespectfully of the 
contemptible creature Pompadour. One of these, a marquis, 
had been in prison nineteen years, another seventeen, and the 
third twenty-three years ; and this last case was the most 
cruel of all, as the sufferer was but suspected of having 
written something displeasing to the woman at whose feet a 
despicable monarch had placed the liberties of the noblest 
Frenchmen. The aperture became the means of softening 
the captivity of Latude, who now procured writing materials 
from prisoners more favoured than himself, and was consoled 
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by tbe sympathy and advice of others. The various pri- 
soners were allowed no communication with each other, but 
this regulation was nullified by Latude’s hole ; for, when a 
person desired to convey intelligence to another, he had only 
to leave his note with Latude, who kept it till the proper party 
made his appearance. To such an extent was this scheme 
earned, that Latude aptly called his aperture the post-office of 
the prison, from the privileges of which the jailers were of 
course excluded. 

This comparative happiness was terminated by the ap- 
pointment of a brutal person named Rougemont to the office 
of governor, who retrenched in everyway the prisoners’ food, 
discharged the jailers whom he suspected of kindness towards 
the captives, and evinced in all his conduct the spirit of a 
fiend. He ordered the officers to nail up a window through 
which the unfortunate man could obtain a sight of the distant 
fields, and when he remonstrated, directed the jailer to con- 
duct him to his former dark and noisome den, whence he was 
not removed till disease had reduced him to a state of uncon- 
sciousness. Thus passed eleven years in the dungeons of 
Vincennes, at the end of which period his friends prevailed 
upon the minister M. de Malesherbes to procure the release of 
one who had already suffered so grievously. The minister 
visited Latude in his cell, and heard with deep commiseration 
the long tale of misery, promising, as he departed, a speedy 
liberation. The order for this was actually signed , when the 
enemies of Latude found means to prejudice M. de Malesherbe 
against him, and an imprisonment in the lunatic asylum of 
Charenton was allotted instead of liberty to Latude, who had 
been represented as a crafty and desperate character, subject 
to the most dangerous fits of madness, and this induced the 
benevolent minister to permit his temporary confinement at 
Charenton. 

When this intelligence reached Latude he felt as if stunned 
by a paralytic shock, and resigned himself to the full agony 
of despair, though he was not at this time aware that Cha- 
renton was a mad-house. To aggravate his wretchedness 
the brutal governor of Vincennes, M. Rougemont, gave his 
attendants the most false accounts of his vicious propensities ; 
and still further to excite the severity of his keepers, informed 
theinjhat the name of Banger had been given to Latude. 
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With such a character he was received into the asylum of 
Char an ton, where the discovery that he was in a mad-house, 
and not a monastery, had nearly reduced him to that insanity 
which his persecutors doubtless expected would finally he his 
fate. Latude ascertained the character of his new prison in 
a few minutes after his arrival, when perceiving some luna- 
tics dancing about in grotesque attire, he inquired of his guide 
the reason of their confinement, and received that answer 
which overcame for the moment his brain, throwing him into 
a swoon, in which state he was borne to a cell. The monks, 
brothers of charity, who attended their wretched patients, 
soon discovered that Latude was more miserable than mad ; 
upon which the superior, Father Facio, interceded with M. 
de Malesherbes for his discharge. The minister was surprised 
at the report which described Latude as a sane person, and 
filled with indignation at the false representations made to 
him by the police and Bastile authorities. Liberty would now 
in a few days have been afforded to Latude, had not the poli- 
tical storms which were urging on the French revolution 
driven his friend M. de Malesherbes from power. The con- 
dition of the prisoner was from this time ameliorated, and 
some reasonable hopes of liberation began to operate happily 
on his feelings. He was no longer confined to a cell, but 
allowed to associate with some prisoners who were at that 
time detained at Charenton, and in their room his time passed 
more pleasantly. But a discovery was at hand which ren- 
dered his subsequent abode at Charenton most unhappy, and 
often in days long after filled him with sorrow. He had 
frequently heard of the iron-cages in which the more des- 
perate maniacs were confined, and sometimes listened in the 
silence of night to their sad outcries, but had never visited the 
gloomy scene of such a fearful misery. One day a number 
of particulars respecting a lunatic being detailed, Latude was 
struck by a resemblance between these accounts and the 
history of his long lost friend d’ Alegre. He instantly 
besought the attendants to allow him to see the lunatic ; he 
came, and one glance sufficed to reveal the dreadful truth. 
His friend stood before him a confirmed maniac, with not a 
ray of reason left, nor the least remembrance of Latude, who 
in vain endeavoured to rekindle some association, or excite 
some recollections of the past. D ’Alegre repelled his former 
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friend with fierceness, to whose question, 44 Do you not know 
your old friend ?” he replied, 44 No, I am God !” For ten 
years d*A16gre had lived at Charenton, and there he ended 
his days in the darkness of madness. Every cry of rage or woe 
from the maniacs’ cells now pierced the heart of Latude with 
deeper anguish, for amid those lamentations he felt the voice 
of his friend might be mingling. 

In about two years an order arrived for the release of 
Latude from Charenton, on condition that he fixed his abode 
at his native place, Montagnac, in Languedoc. With these 
terms Latude was not disposed to quarrel, and took his de- 
parture from Charenton June 7, 1777, clothed, if such a term 
is not inappropriate, in a tattered coat which he had pur- 
chased at Brussels, torn breeches, a pair of ragged stockings, 
and worn-out slippers. This beggarly apparel was little 
heeded, for the fresh breeze blew sweetly round him, whilst 
the trees and fields offered a luxurious treat to one who, for 
nearly thirty years, had not gazed with a quiet mind upon the 
beauties of natural scenery. Latude hastened to Paris, where 
the loan of some money enabled him to procure suitable ap- 
parel, after which he waited on the head of the police, M. Le 
Noir, who enjoined him instantly to repair to Montagnac. 
Had Latude obeyed this direction he might perhaps have 
been allowed to remain without further persecution ; but he 
dreaded to return to his native place, where a thousand 
reports must hatfe been circulated detrimental to his cha- 
racter, and not adapted to facilitate his reception amongst 
utter strangers, for such the people of Montagnac were to 
him. He therefore resolved to make another effort to inte- 
rest the government in his favour, by a memorial containing 
an account of his sufferings, and the plans he had proposed for 
the advantage of the army. The weak Louis XV. was dead, 
and from his successor Louis XVI. Latude trusted some re- 
compence might be granted for injustice inflicted by his 
grandfather. 

The memorial was submitted to the Prince de Beauveau, 
who approved its contents, and consented to present it to the 
king. But all things were now becoming confused in France ; 
amidst the general convulsion the resentment of an official 
was more likely to impede justice than the cries of the dis- 
tressed to secure it. Latude had made an allusion in the 
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memorial to his enemy M. de Sartine, who had been head of 
the police, bnt was now Minister of the Marine. This m a n, 
enraged at the presentation of the petition, need all his influ- 
ence to prevent the monarch from taking a favourable view 
of the memorial, and Latude quickly had all his hopes blasted ; 
even the Prince de Beauveau deserted him, and M. Le Noir 
intimated that imprisonment would follow any further delay 
in setting out for Montagnac. Resistance was useless, and 
escape from his foes impossible ; he therefore departed for v 
Montagnac, with a heart oppressed by the isolation in whieh 
he must for the future spend his days. But liberty was ob- 
tained, and this would compensate for the evils still attending 
him. He had journeyed a hundred and twenty miles towards 
Montagnac, when, to his utter astonishment, an officer over- 
took him, and declared he must return a prisoner to Paris. 

Latude, suspecting some mistake, produced the order for his 
departure from Paris ; but the officer was positive, and shewed 
his warrant for reconducting the prisoner to the capital. 

In a few days he was conducted to that horrible prison the 
Bic&tre, where the vilest criminals, men convicted of the wont 
crimes, are confined, who, the moment he was introduced 
amongst them, began to ask what murder or daring robbery he 
had committed, expecting of course to see a ruffian like them- 
selves in such a den of villains. The jailers stripped off Latude’s 
dress, and compelled him to wear a coat and trousers made 
from the coarsest canvas, and a pair of heavy dogs for shoes, 
after which he was forced into a dungeon, and left with a 
little bread and water. Such was the punishment inflicted on 
one of the subjects of Louis XVI. by the infamous men who 
then held some of the highest offices in the government, and 
this for no crime save the presentation of a petition to the 
king ! Here Latude was often compelled to listen to the 
most horrid language, the curses and blasphemies of men who 
had shaken off every feeling of shame, and delighted in the 
outpouring of their envenomed and corrupted thoughts. 

For more than three years did he remain in a cell in thin 
prison, at the end of which time disease procured his removal 
to the infirmary, where amid the diseased and dying some 
months of acute anguish passed away, A French princess 
having visited from curiosity the Bic&tre, Latude endeavoured 
to present a petition as she passed, for which he was instantly 
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conducted to one of the worst dungeons in that worst of 
French prisons. Here the lowest depth of misery was en- 
tered ; dungeons could inflict no further woe, and death was 
all that remained in the power of his tormentors. His prison 
was dark as night, insects of the most noxious kind swarmed 
in the place, and irritated his flesh, so that the surface of his 
body became one blistering wound, in the ulcers of which the 
vermin bred and drove him to the verge of madness. His 
enemies probably wished to destroy him by these tortures ; 
and their object must shortly have been accomplished, as no 
human body could long exist under such an accumulation of 
miseries. But the means of rescue were at length about to 


appear. 

The President De Gourgues made a visit to the prison in 
September, 1781, and listened to Latude’s account of the 
shameful wrongs inflicted on him, into which the president 
promised to inquire, and therefore requested the unfortunate 
man to draw up a memorial of the facts connected with his 
imprisonments. During nine days Latude was diligently 
employed in composing the history of his woes, which he then 
forwarded to If. De Gourgues. The messenger dropped the 
packet in the street by accident, but it was picked up by a 
lady named Madame Le Gros, the wife of a private teacher. 
As the address was effaced, they opened the paper ; but no 
sooner had her husband read the touching narrative, than he 
hastened to carry it to the president, into whose hands he de- 
livered the document ; when, to his surprise, the magistrate 
informed him that the writer of the memorial was a madman 
of the itaost dangerous character, whose liberty was incom- 
patible with the public safety. It was thus evident that the 
benevolent president had been imposed upon by the falsehoods 
of some malicious foes of Latude, who resolved that his im- 
prisonment should never terminate. Madame Le Gros and 
her husband argued against the calumny, pointing out many 
things in the memorial itself utterly inconsistent with the 
notion of insanity. The president relied upon the honesty 
of the men who had so falsely accused Latude, and was, 
therefore, led into error ; but the kind-hearted woman sought 
for other evidence more incontrovertible than the unsupported 
assertions of interested officials. She procured a certificate 
from the chaplain of the Bio&tre, attesting the perfect sanity 
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of La tude, and caused the prison registers to be searched for 
charges of crime against him ; when nothing was found in that 
record save the date of his admission within the prison, she 
became convinced of the existence of some atrocious scheme 
to prevent the hapless man from making his wrongs known, 
lest the infamous perpetrators of such wickedness should 
meet their due reward. 

Madame Le Gros, aided by her husband, now commenced 
a long series of efforts, which exposed her to insults, toil, and 
danger, in behalf of Latude, whose cruel wrongs had roused 
her feeling heart to that pitch of determination which so often 
becomes the source of a sublime heroism. Few events can be 
recorded more abounding in traits of lofty generosity and 
noble self-abandonment than the persevering attempts of this 
spirited woman to procure justice for an injured man, who wae 
a total stranger to her and her husband. For three years did 
her efforts last ; now seeking the influence of some nobleman, 
now presenting petitions at the levees of the ministers, and 
then seeking access to the presence of royalty itself. Fre- 
quently were her days spent in distant journeys, and her 
nights in working for the support of her family ; for this 
heroic woman had no resources save in the daily labours of 
herself and her husband. Her friends began to fear for her 
safety, for those who kept Latude in prison might not hesitate 
to sacrifice his resolute ally ; but such insinuations fell power- 
less on her ear, as she was determined to find some means of 
liberating Latude. When she had been thus engaged for a 
year and a-half, Latude saw for the first time his generous 
patroness, and the interview redoubled the ardour which had 
hitherto impelled her efforts. In the pursuit of her object she 
sometimes experienced the severest sufferings, for her atten- 
tion to this one grand aim necessitated an almost total 
neglect of her mercery warehouse, and ended in the loss of 
her trade ; but the means for persevering in the attempt did 
not fail, a sufficient sum for this purpose being at the disposal 
of this noble pair. The great obstacle to her design was the 
brutal Le Noir, whose mean spirit seemed incapable of one 
generous action ; but this base man was at length forced to 
yield before superior influences brought into operation by 
Madame le Gros, who obtained the aid of Madame Neckar in 
furtherance of her object. 
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In a short time after the acquisition of this ally, an order 
vras sent to Le Noir for the release of Latude ; and if Prance 
had not then been plunged into the disorganisation caused by 
a vicious system of government, the prisoner would have re- 
ceived his immediate liberation. But Le Noir dared to keep 
this very order by him for the space of six weeks, when fears 
for his own wretched self compelled him to allow of its 
execution. 

This order retained the condition of living at Montagnac ; 
and though it was rescinded after much trouble, another was 
substituted, by which Latude was directed to avoid appearing 
in the public walks, the coffee houses, and places of amuse- 
ment. The object of this restriction was doubtless the pre- 
vention of popular agitation respecting the abuses by which a 
French gentleman had been subjected to such barbarous 
treatment. The public mind had already begun to canvas 
most freely the measures of government, and the ruling 
powers were, therefore, anxious to conceal Latude from the 
view of men. 

The eventful day at length came, which brought freedom 
to the old man who had entered the Bastile at the age of 
twenty-five, and departed from the Bieetre after a period of 
thirty-five years’ imprisonment, the greater part being passed 
in isolation from the sympathies and society of men. 

His property had been irrecoverably lost, no resources 
were at his disposal, and the government refused him any 
compensation for a life of suffering, except a small pension 
amounting to about fifteen English pounds. 

The day of Latude’s liberation was March 24, 1784, and 
he instantly departed to the house of M. Le GroB, where a 
neat apartment was prepared for his reception, in which those 
generous persons prayed him to dwell as in his own home. 

Notwithstanding the secrecy in which the police sought to 
bury the whole infamous series of injuries, the reports of 
Latude’s sufferings became the theme of Parisian conversa- 
tion, and a fertile theme for the fierce declamations of the 
political agitators who then began to excite the populace 
against the whole social system of France. Wise men re- 
gretted that their rulers had given such an opportunity for 
mischief to the unprincipled demagogues of the capital, by 
injustice too plain for denial, and too gross for palliation. 
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The paltry pennon bestowed upon Latude excited the indigna- 
tion of those who felt that the existing government had thue 
lost a suitable occasion of recompensing the wrong done by 
their predecessors in office. It was certainly a humiliating 
fact that a subscription of private persons should do that 
which the statesmen of the day ought gladly to have done. 
Two annuities were provided of three hundred livres each, 
one for Latude, and the other for his noble-minded friend 
Madame Le Gros, to whom other sums were granted by various 
liberal gentlemen, and the French Academy (fid honour to 
itself by the presentation of a gold medal to her whose de- 
votedness to her humane object might well excite the applause 
of all good men. 

Thus ended this most gloomy history of suffering, which 
stands alone in the annals of prison life, whether we regard 
the duration of the injustice, the unparalleled energy of the 
prisoner, the surprising ingenuity of his escapes, and the ro- 
mantic interest connected with the circumstances of his final 
liberation. 

One thing more was required, to raise our pity to the 
highest point — that Latude ’s calamities had befallen him 
whilst prosecuting a noble and virtuous coarse of action. 
As it is, we cannot avoid tracing his multiplied miseries to 
misconduct ; and this consideration diminishes our interest 
in the man, though it leaves full scope for the exercise of pity 
for the prisoner. Had he been tried for his offence, and con- 
victed upon equitable grounds, the voice of sympathy would 
have been silent : it is the shameful combination of vice and 
despotism in his accusers, and the infamous perversion of 
justice for the gratification of private malice, which excite our 
indignation against the wrongdoers, and pity for the victim. 

If Latude cherished the desire of revenge, he lived to 
witness the full gratification of his most intense hatred. In 
five years after his liberation, he saw his first prison, the 
Bastfie, surrendered to a revolutionary mob, and beheld, with 
inexpressible emotion, the ladder by which he had escaped 
from the lofty ramparts. This had been carefully preserved 
in the prison museum, as a lesson to all the officers, of the 
expedients which other prisoners might also adopt. Shortly 
after this great blow had been struck at the French 
monarchy, Latude saw the whole system of the ancient go- 
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vemment fall, in one vast ruin, to the earth, and a sea of 
trouble roll upon France. The star of Napoleon was rising 
brightly before this victim of lettres de cachet ended his life, 
which happened in the year 1804, when aged eighty years. 

Some years before this, in 1793, he brought an action 
against the heirs of the Marchioness de Pompadour, claiming 
damages for the losses to which her malice had exposed him, 
and succeeded in his suit. So much had the state of society 
changed in France, that he whose prospects had been ruined 
by a mere whisper of that woman, was now able to expose 
her heirs in a full court, and wring from them a solid com- 
pensation for his wrongs. 

With this notice, our sketch of Latude’s eventful history 
must close, with the addition of this one reflection, that a hun- 
dredth part of the patience, ingenuity, and courage displayed 
by Latude in his attempts to secure freedom for his body, 
would lead to the highest advantages if exerted for the at- 
tainment of knowledge, and the liberation of the understand- 
ing from the bastile of ignorance and fettering prejudices 
in which many, even in this age, are content to dwell. Such 
a remark may seem like moralizing ; and if so, the writer 
acknowledges the imputation, feeling assured that some 
thought of this kind will be suggested to many readers by 
the surprising exhibition of almost heroic courage and en- 
durance developed under the pressure of evil, by men who 
would, in easier circumstances, have trifled away the whole 
of life in childish activity. 
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18. THE SWEDES IN PRAGUE ; or, The Signal Rocket By 
C. Pichlee, Author of 44 Quentin Matsys,” &c. Price 2s. 

A graphic Tale, of which the scene is laid at Prague, at the close of the Thirty 
Years' War; and in which Count Martinitz, and other well-known historical 
characters are introduced* It is one of the most celebrated pieces of this popu- 
lar Authoress. 
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19. FABLES AND PARABLES, from the Oerman of Lessing 
and others, with a Sketch of Fabulous Literature. Price 94. With two 
Engravings. 

One Hundred and Twelve Fables and Parables, selected from Lessing, Herder, 
Gellert, Willamow, &c. Ac. These will be found among the choicest specimens of 
the class of literature to which they belong, and many of them have never before 
appeared in English. They are equally suited for the perusal of old and young. 

20. FABLES, from Dodslet, Croxall, &c., carefully selected and 
revised, with Frontispiece. 9d. 

The above two volumes, taken together, form one of the most complete and 
unexceptionable collections of Fables ever published in this country. 

21. HOUSEHOLD TALES AND TRADITIONS OF ENG- 

LAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, Ac. (Twenty-one Engravings.) Prioe 2s. 

Fifty-two of the most interesting and popular of the Legends and Traditims 
which have been told immemorially in the nurseries or at the firesides of*th e 
people, in our own and other countries. The different versions have been care- 
fully collated, and the Volume is illustrated with Twenty-one Woodcuts. 

22. CHURCHES: their Structure, Arrangement, and Decoration, 
explained. Price Is. 6d. 

A New and Enlarged, as well as Cheaper, Edition, of a popular Work, contain- 
ing much information in a small compass, and well fitted as a guide for the general 
reader. 

23. GERMAN BALLADS AND SONGS; comprising trans- 
lations from 8chiller, Kdrner, Uhland, Barger, Goethe, Fouqu6, Chamisso, 
Becker, Ac. Ac. With Fifteen Engravings. Price 2s. 6d. 

This Volume comprises, under the general title of 44 Ballads and 8ongs,” 1st, 
A series of translations (most of them newly executed) from Schiller, and the 
other Authors enumerated. 2d, A number of original pieces, founded on German 
subjects. It contains Fifteen Engravings, by Warren, Selous, Franklin, Cor- 
bould, Pickersgill, Ac. 

24. SELECT POPULAR TALES FROM THE GERMAN OF 

MU8AEU8. (Six Cuts.) Price Is. 9d. 

A selection of the most popular and pleasing Tales from the celebrated 44 Voiks- 
m&rcbender Deutschen" of J. A. Musa sue, including 44 Richilda," “ The Nymph 
of the Fountain,** 44 Roland’s Squires," Ac. Ac., translated from the Leipsic edi- 
tion of 1842, with 8ix Engravings from the same. 

26 . 26. MARCO VISCONTI ; from the Italian of Grossi. 

An Italian Tale of the Fourteenth Century, hardly inferior in interest to the 
celebrated 44 Betxothbd Lovxas " of Mansoni, to whom it is dedicated, 44 with 
the reverence of a disciple snd the love of a brother," by Tomasso Grossi. Il- 
lustrated by Wanreu. In Two Parts. Price 2s. each. 

27. POPULAR TALES.— The Caravan, ft*. By Wilhelm 
Hauer. Price Is. id. 

This Volume oomprises Eight of the best Tales of this popular writer, including 
44 The Caliph," 44 Toe Cold Heart," 44 The False Prince, 6 Ac. 

28. THE EMPEROR’S PORTRAIT, and" A TALE OF GRUN- 

W1ESEL.**' By Wilhelm Hauer. Price Is. 

The last Tale is an admirable specimen of HauflTs humorous style. 

29. THE SHEIK OF ALEXANDRIA, and other Tale#. By 
Hauer. Price Is. This Part contains the celebrated Stories of 44 The Dwarf,” 
44 The Hirschgulden,” Ac. Ac. 

L==___==^ 
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80, 81. THE MAGIC RING. A celebrated Knightly Romance. 
By the late Bakov ns la Motts Fouaus. Two Parts, at 2*. each, with design 
toy Tenniel. 

82. JOAN OF ARC. By Schiller. Price Is. 6d. 

A Translation of 8chilx.sr's celebrated piece, 4( The Maid of Orleans,” with 
Frontispiece after 8teinle. 

88. WILLIAM TELL. By the same. With Frontispiece by 
Tenniel. Price Is. M. 

84. LIVES OF CELEBRATED GREEKS. With Frontispiece 
by Pickersgill. Price Is. 9 d. 

85. LIVES OF CELEBRATED ROMANS. Price Is. 9 d. 

The above two works, taken together, form a popular “ Plutarch,” in which 

everything objectionable has been omitted, and much useful matter added from 
other authorities. 


Or In embossed Cloth, gilt edges, as follows : 

1. Evenings with the Old Story-Tellers. 2s. 3d. 

2. Choice Ballads and Tales . 3 s. 

3. Shadowless Man , Undine, Liesli. 1 vol. 3 s. 

4 . Northern Minstrelsy. 3s. 

5. Lives of Englishmen, 1st Series. 2s. 6d. 

6. Ditto 2d Series . 2s. 3d. 

7. Twelve Nights Entertainments. 3s. 

8. The White Lady, and Romances by the Baroness Fouque . 

1 vol. 3s. 

9. PrascaLoupouloff ; Stories and Sketches. In 1 vol. 2s. 6d- 

10. Lays and Ballads from English History, dec. 3s. 3d. 

11. Quentin Matsys ; Swedes in Prague. 1 vol. 3s. 3d. 

12. Fables from Lessing, dec. ; and Select Fables, from 

Dodsley, dec. In 1 vol. 2s. 3d. 

13. Household Tales and Traditions. 3s. 

14. Churches; their Structure, dec. 2s. 6d. 

15. German Ballads and Songs. 3s. 3d. 

16. Musoeus * Popular Tales. 2s. 3d. 

11. Marco Visconti. ByGrossi. 5s. 

18. Hauff's Popular Tales. 4 s. 

19. Fouquds Magic Ring. 5s. 

20. Schiller's Joan of Arc and WUUam Tell. 4 s. 

21. Lives of Celebrated Greeks and Romans. ( From 

Plutarch,, dec.) 4 s. 3d. 

Or, the Twenty-one Volumes, if taken together, for £3 3s. or half-bound, 
for Lending Libraries, £3 18s. 

These Volumes, done up in this handsome binding, will be found well 
adapted for Presents, Rewards, &c. 

Those who possess the works in the sewed form, may procure the embossed 
cases for binding, price 6 d. each, by ordering them through their Booksellers, and 
the books can then be done up by any binder. 
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UNDINE. 

BY DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 

Beautifully printed in foolscap 8vo, with Eleven original Designs by Joan 
Tkvvixl, Jon. Price 5a. in elegant cloth, gilt tops. 

%® This is an entirely new translation, send it is believed reflects the peculiar 
beauties of the original much more accurately than any previous version. 

Also, 

FOUQUE’S SINTRAM. 

A new and more accurate translation, uniform with the above, and containing 
Ten Designs by Hxxxy C. Sklous. be. 


THE 

®ahs anir Romance* 

OF THE BARON DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 

N.B.— These inimitable Actions may now be had in New and 
Improved Editions, chastely bound in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, for little more than the price in cloth. 

1. THE FOUR SEA80N8:— Undine— Two Captains— Aalauga’s Knight— 
Sintram; with Thirty Illustrations on Wood, in the highest style of the art. 
Half-morocco, 12a. 

2. ROMANTIC FICTION; shorter Tales from Fouaux: the Eagle and 
Lion, Prince's Sword, Rose, the Victor's Wreath, the Unknown Patient, Ac. 
Cloth, 7s. ; half-morocco, 8a. 


3. WILD LOVE, AND OTHER TALES :— Roeaura, Wild Love, The Oak 
of the Idols, The Field of Terror. Cloth, 7s. ; half-morocco, 8a. 

4. THIODOLF THE ICELANDER. Cloth, 7a.; half-morocco, 8a. 

%* This Romance is spoken of with marked commendation by Sir Walter 
Scott, and while resembling one of his own Romances of the same period, is 
considered its superior. 

5. MINSTREL LOVE. With Nine Original Designs by Corbould. Cloth, 7a. ; 
half-morocco, 8a. 

*** This is considered one of the most beautifal works of the Author. 

6. THE MAGIC RING, a celebrated Chivalric Romance, now first translated 
in a complete form, and in one vol. Illustrated by Tenniel. Cloth, 5a. ; half- 
morocco, 6a. 

The Six Volumes taken together, In half morocco, 45s. 

“Fouque, like all men of original genius, has corn* to the English reader the hettei ; and 
had hundreds of imitators, but notone rival. the greater will be his contempt for the ordi- 
Court Journal. nary mawkish whiniags of the circulating 

" The more familiar such compositions bo- library.”— Spectator. 
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3 Fronuwt $ye«i ; 

OB, 

THE BETROTHED LOVERS. 

A CELEB BATED ROMAKCX 

BY ALESSANDRO MANZONI. 

In Two handsome Volumes, small 3vo, with Sixty Vignettes on 
Wood, price— 

jg *. d. 

Fancy Printed Boards, or in Embossed Cloth 10 6 

Half-bound, Morocco 10 0 

Fall-bound, Morocco elegant 14 0 

N.B. This is the Jirtt complete tranetation published in England of 
Man%oni*s remarkmble work. 

“Wears delighted to meet with this master- | as we confess it certainly does in moral design, 
piece of modern fiction in a form which may * The Betrothed ’ is well translat e d and very 
render it accessible to the English reading handsomely got up ; so as to be entitled by its 


The Italians consider 


I dress to appear in the most refined circles, and 


trothed* the first fiction of the age, holding by its intrinsic qualities to charm and instruct 
some affinity to the school of Sir Walter Scott, every class of readers.”— Wfi M o g wrim. 
but surpassing his works in power and depth. 


Ffrgfn Jttartgr ; 


A CELEBRATED PIECE BY PHILIP MASSINGER, 

A New Edition, with Six Illustrations, from Designs by F. R. Pickersgfll, 
Engraved by W. J. Linton. 

Beautifully printed in small 4to. Secoxd Edition, impboyed. Sewed, 4i. 
Cloth, 5s. 

“ A very elegant reprint— s choice edition of a drama that deserves to be better known to 
ordinary readers, and one which is held in fresh remembranoe by the more erudite students of 
old English literature.”— Tail. 

iUlarw Ftscontf, 

A COMPANION ROMANCE TO THE ABOVE. 

BY TOMASO GROSSI. 

Two Volumes in one. Fcp. 8vo. With Illustrations by Henry Warren. 
Cloth, gilt. 5s. 

The only other Edition of this celebrated Romance in English was published at a 
Guinea , without Illustrations. 

“ * Marco Visconti* is confessedly after the tury, so, as might be expected, it is fell of the 
school of Mansoni, whose disciple Grossi sub- wild chivalric spirit of the turbulent Italy of 
scribes himself to be. Its style is quaint and that period This is, we think, the only 
simple, after tiie manner of early romances, and English translation of a novel which every one 
It abounds with pictures of the most vivid eha- should read, and, we doubt not, it will have an 
raeter, and snatehes of pathos, which eome extensive sale. We take one little extract from 
from the depths of the heart The date of the its pages, which gives a good idea of Grosai’s 
novel is in the early part of the sixteenth cen- pathetic powers .” — WwUy Ckronici*. 

jffoe ®alt« of <©ttr Ottm. 

Small 4to, with Seven Pictures, 6/. Or separately, as follows, in doth : 

GENOVEVA. 2s. 6d. — SHEPHERD OP THE GIANT MOUNTAINS. Is. 
— THE KNIGHT AND THE ENCHANTERS. Is.— THE STREAM. Is. 
THE CASTLE ON THE ROCK. U. 
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POPULAR ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


NURSERY.* RHYMES. Second Edition. Illustrated by Dyce, 
„ Cope, Horsley, &c. 

In square Svo, 7 s. 

(Dedicated to the Pkihcx of Walks and the Pmivcsasxs,) 

Nursttg ®aUs, anti jingles ; 

fl Ken til rmtillf rtltrt gelation; 

Printed in a unique style, with numerous Vignettes, and with an ornamental 
Design and Border round every page of the book. 

An iUuminoUd edition of ike some, price 10s. Od. especially swited for a 
gift bock. 

A Second Edition ia Just published, with additional Matter 
and Illustrations. 


" A very tasteful, German-looking book. Old 
Mother Hubbard, My Boy John, Goosey Gan* 
der, Jaek Sprat, Kin* Cole, Jack Horner, 
Jenny Wren, and Peter Piper, here keep the 
moat gracious company. As far as oar learning 
in the matter goes, we think the selectiea ex- 
cellent. It is intimated in the preface that in 
em en da ti on also the little book has its original 
claims, and we certainly never saw a similar 
collection so free from everything inconsistent 
with its proper, playful, droll, and innocent 
character.** — Examiner. 

" Though not an Annual, this volume is pre- 
eminently entitled to be ranked among the 
foremost and most eligible presents for young 
aad deserving favourites. The style in which 
it is got up is unique t a tea specimen of the 


embellishment which has of late grown upon 
the antique, and with equal fancy and taste be- 
come a fhshionabte adjunct to our literature. 
But nursery rhymes and talas themselves are 
subjects we like to handle ; and therefore we 
res erve a review of this beautiful volume tor 
another Gasette, and meanwhile most heartily 
recommend It ."— Literary Garnett*. 

" In this rare book every page Is illustrated 
by engravings on wood; and the illustrations 
are very beautiful, in reference both to design 
and execution; same of the prints, indeed, are 
of surpassing excellence. We regret that we 
cannot bestow a larger space upon a work that 
may justify enlarged and elaborate criticism."— 
Art Union, 


3}ui>en{Ie iBooks, 

With many Engravings. Elegantly bound in Cloth, and Gilt. 


THE WINTER’S TALE. 2s. 6 d. 
THE LITTLE COUSINS. 3s 6 d. 
SPRING-TIDE. 3s. 

LUCY AND ARTHUR. 3s. 
HOLIDAY TALE8. 2s. 

POPULAR TALES A LEGENDS. 
4s. 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS OP KNOW- 
LEDGE. 3s. 6 d. 

LEGENDS AND TRADITIONARY 
STORIES. With Woodcuts. 4s. 6 d. 
THE RED AND WHITE ROSE S, 


(From 


and other Tales for the Young. 

{he German.) 3s. 

THE CASTLE OP FALKEN- 
BERG, and other Tales. (From the 
German.) 3s. 

THE BOOK OF LEGENDS AND 
POPULAR TALES. Square. With 
many Cuts. 7s. 6 d. 

FABLES, STORIES, AND ALLE- 
GORIES. A Revised Collection. 2s 6rf. 
cloth, with numerous Cuts. 


‘The 


SACRED VERSES, WITH PICTURES. 

Edited by the Rev. Isaac Williams, Author of “ The Cathedral,” 
Baptistery,” &c. 

In small 4to, in Three Packets, price 3s. each ; or complete in 
One Vol. handsome cloth, 12s. 

This Series contains Thirty-six Prints (from Albert Durer, Overbeck, Steinle, 
Ac.), with accompanying Verses. 
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MAGNIFICENT 

DRAWING-ROOM-TABLE OR GIFT BOOK, 

Just Published, a Second and Improved Edition of 

$ocnt$ antt Arturos; 

A Collection of Ballads, Sokos, and other Poems, with nearly One Hundred 
Engravings on Wood, by the First English Artists and Engravers. 

In Gilt Cloth, 21. it.; Morocco, Elegant, Two Guineas and a Half. 

The unexpectedly rapid sale of the First Issue of this admired Work has 
encouraged the Publisher to prepare a Second Edition, with such improvements 
as he trusts will entitle it to a place among the finest Works of Art ever produced 
in this or any other country. It is admirably suited for a Gift Book. 

As the impression is limited, it is suggested that those who wish to procure 
copies for presents or other purposes, should give their orders to their respective 
booksellers as early as possible. 


"Gems of poesy, set and linked together 
with designs full of graceful and tender feeling. 
Every page is surrounded by a rustle frame- 
work, and the margin is enriched with an 
illustration of the subject, or an ornamental 
scroll of flowery or arabesque foliage : these 
scrolls are both elegant and original." — 
Spectator. 

" A new candidate for artistic ornament, and 
for taste and invention it is among the fore- 
most; we can only partially describe and speak 
of Its designs in terms of very unqualified 
praise. But so many and eminent artists have 
been engaged upon it, that we cannot wonder 
at the feat their united talents have effected. 
We may add, that the force with which every 
cut Is brought out, does infinite eredit to the 
printing .” — Literary Gaaette. 

"A most beautiful volume; and which suggests 
most forcibly the consideration. To whom shall 
I offer so charming a present ? It exhibits not 
only the most delicate specimens imaginable 
of engraving on wood, but also designs which 
do infinite eredit to the taste and skill of the 
artists employed.” — Gentleman' t Magaeine. 

“ The present volume is a specimen of ex- 
cellence in the art of wood-engraving, un- 
equalled by any work of a similar kind. Many 
of the engravings are master-pieces, from their 
beauty and finish. It is impossible to eonceive 
a more splendid volume, or a more fitting pre- 
sent, while too much praise cannot be bestowed 
upon its general arrangements, independent of 
its high artistic merits. Not only must it be 
an ornament to the library of the most fasti- 
dious, but, as a work of art— and our readers 
know we do not use the words unadvisedly— 
it deserves Immediate and extensive popu- 
larity.”— Jtleu. 


" Full of choice poetry, both of the pencil 
and the pen, finely printed on tinted paper, and 
handsomely bound — this volume is the most 
perfect of its kind that Mr. Burns has yet pro- 
duced.” — Britannia. 

“ * Poems and Pictures,’ published by Mr. 
Burns, than which English typography has 
produced nothing more beautiful ."— Morning 
Chronicle. 

" One of the most exquisite productions of 
this season of gay and glittering illustration. 
We are thankful for the pains bestowed in 
keeping it quite free from all that could injure 
the delicacy of the youthful mind, and for the 
sweet store be has added to it of the romantic, 
the picturesque, the beautiAil, and the holy.”— 
New Quarterly. 

“ This splendid volume reflects great eredit, 
Ac. It is a work that will outlive all the 
Annuals ; for, while it rivals them in the beauty 
of its illustrations, the literary portion of the 
page is infinitely superior to any that we 
have yet seen. It is the best presentation book 
of the season.” — 0%/brd and Cambridge Revie w. 

" Mr. Bums has done real, and we hope per- 
manent, service to English art by this noble 
publication— it seems lowering to consider it 
merely as a gift-book It is speaking only 
within compass when we say that our literature 
has received a considerable acquisition in tills 
volume, which exceeds in pictorial value the 
illustrated editions of Moore, Lockhart, Ae., 
just as its contents are more healthy and 
genial."— Remembrancer. 

“ The cuts are really executed In the most 
finished style, and equal. If they do nut exeel, 
the finest specimens hitherto produced. It 
may be conceived how rich a treat Mr. Burns 
has provided for his readers. The work Is 
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Ww^smM s mdk Piet arts — continued. 


•plsmUdly bsaad, to dMtagaMwd by vsry fine 
typography, rad has altogether a risk and bsaa- 


“ The most pNftet spatlmcn of book embel- 
Hihoift which has ever issued from the British 
pmi. A persoo seeking a handsome pretent 
would not hesitate to ehoote this ; it will be 
welcome everywhere and to everybody. It U 
not a book for ooe teaaon only i but a perma- 
nent addition to the library, when it shall have 
played its part on the draw lap-room table.”— 


Critic. 

*• A work which does heoonr to the ape in 
which we live. The poems are worthy o t the 
pictures, and the pictures of the poems ; and 
when we say that both are of the very highest 
order, we need only mention, Ac. *e. We 
ean assure those who wish to make a present, 
that this most beautiful work will alike do 


It must, for Mr. Bums has combined, as is his ] 
wont, the beautiful with the moral."— Bra. 

“ One of the most beautiful volumes which 
it has been our fortune to see. The most re- 
fined taste has presided over the selection 
of poems, while the illustrations are in the* 
very highest and best style of art. It not only 
reflects credit on the publisher, but affords s 
atrlkinp Instance of the perfection to which the 
art 6t wood enpravlnp has been carried.”— 
English Bevins. 


“ Woodcuts, many of whieb exoel anythin* 
wc have soon in that branch of the art. Both 
the mind and the eye are equally pratifled by 
this unique volume ."— John Bui. 


"The Illustrations are of the most exquisite 
quality, whether the designs or the enpravlnp 
be considered, and prove how eminent in 
talents and acquirements are now our • English 


Artiste for native talent only has been em- 
ployed on this triumphant volume."— Morntitg 
Advrrtittr. 

" We have scarcely ever seen such pistes in 
i mere book •, they art depicted with a softness 
and delicacy which formerly could only be 
attained by copper or steel. The work is most 
elegantly pot up, and forms s splendid orna- 
ment for the drawlnp-room table, and compa- 
nion for all persons of taste."— BelTi Messenger. 

“ This illustration of ‘ Poems and Pictures’ 
surpasses, indeed, in beauty and excellence all 
the competitors we have seen ; it stands un- 
rivalled as a pracefol and beautiful present. 
Taste and judgment, send meat and passion, 
fancy sad feel in*, imagination and intellect, 
have all wherewith to luxuriate upon." — 
Aiimrrtk't Magasin*. 

•« What have we in place [of the Annuals] 1 
Why, the devotion of some of the highest 
efforts of English Art to the illustration of 
some of the finest compositions in our lan- 
guage. The superb volume before us is a noble 
specimen of this beneficial change. Here we 
have some of the most spirit-stirring ballads, 
tongs, and poems of our land, (with a few 
translations,) illustrated by the first artists 
that our country ean produce. The illustra- 
tions are, we think, taken altogether, the finest 
set of engravings on wood yet produced in this 
country. Among the artists, we find Cope, 
Dyce, Creswick, Horsley, Redgrave, Tennisl, 
&e. Ac. —names familiar to the public by their 
exquisite contributions to our metropolitan ex- 
hibitions, and to the great Art competitions of 
the last few years. The volume is most taste- 
fully bound and gilt ; and is, altogether, a first- 
class work of art, and homage of the pencil to 
the soul-fraught inspirations of the pen."— 
IUutiraUd Newt. 


This -unique volume is splendidly- printed in square 8vo, on toned paper 
prepared for the purpose. Price in clotn gilt, 2 guineas; or in morocco elegant, 
2 guineas and a half. It comprises nearly one hundred. Engravings on Wood, 
in the highest style of the art, (besides border ornaments roujid each page,) 
designed by — 


/. C. Horsley. 
W. Dye*. 

C. W. Cope . 

R. Redgrave. 

S. Duncan. 


H. C. Seloue. 

H. J. Townsend. 
J. Franklin. 

T. Creswick. 

C. Dodgton. 


C. H. Weigall. 

F. R. PtckersgiU. 
John Tenniel. 

B. Corbould. 

$c. 8fc. Sfc. 


Engraved by Thompson, Linton, Dalziel, Greene, Branston, 

Bastin, Gray, &c. &c. 

The whole forming one of the most perfect specimens of British Art, as well as 
one of the cheapest works, ever produced in this country. 


*»* A specimen of the letter-press and several of the engravings , with a synopsis 
of the contents, will be sent by post on receipt of four postage stamps, and Book- 
sellers can be supplied with the same through their Agents. 
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